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ANTON TCHEKOFF 

By Mariajt Feu. 

The last years of the nineteeixth century were for Russia 
tinged with douht and gloom. The high-tide of vitahty 
that had nsen during the Turkish war ebbed m the early 
eighties, leaving behmd it a dead level of apathy which 
lasted until hfe was again quickened by the high mtereats 
of the Resolution. Durmg these grey years the lonely 
ooantry and stagnant provincial towns of Russia buned 
a peasantry which was enslaved by want and toil, and;p,n 
educated upper class which was enslaved by idleness and 
tedium. Most of the “ Intellectuals,” with no outlet for 
their energies, were content to forget theu ennui in vodka 
,and card-playmg, only the more ideabstic gasped for air 
in the stifling atmosphere, crying out m despair against 
life as they saw it, and looking forward with a pathetic 
hope to happmess for humanity m " two or three hundred 
years.” It is the mevitable tragedy of their ezist^jence, 
and the pitiful humour of their surroundings, that are 
portrayed with such insight and sympathy by Antoif 
Tchekoff who is perhaps, of modern writers, the dearest 
to the Russian People. 

Anton Tchekoff was bom m the old Black Sea port of 
Taganrog on January 17, 1860. , Bis grandfather had been 
a serf ; his father mamed a merchant’s daughter and settled 
in Taganrog, where, durmg Antcm’s boyhood, he earned on 
a small and unsuccessful trade m provisions. The young 
' Tchekoff was soon impressed mto the services of the le^ge, 
poverty-stnken family, and he spoke regretfully in after 
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8 introduction' 

years <K Ms liard-worked cLildliood. But lie was obedient 
and good-natured, and woiked cheerfully m his father’s 
shop, cibsely observing the idlers that assembled there, aid 
gathering the drollest stones, which he would afterward 
whisper in class to his laughing schoolfellows Many were 
the punishments which he incurred by this habit, which 
was mcomgible. 

TTih grandfather had now become manager of an estate 
near Taganrog, m the wild steppe country of the Don 
Cossacks, and here the boy spent his summers, fishmg 
■in the river, and rovmg about the countryside as brown as 
a gipsy, sowmg the seeds of that love for nature which he 
retained all his life. His evemngs he liked best to spend 
in the kitchen of the master’s house among the yorkpeople 
and peasants who gathered there, takmg part in then gam^s, 
and settmg them all laughing by his witty and teUing 
observations. 

When TchekofE was about fourteen, his father moved the 
family to Moscow, leaving Anton in Taganrog, and now, 
relieved of work m the shop, his progress at school became 
remarkable. At seventeen he wrote a long tragedy, which 
was afterward destroyed, and he already showed flashes 
of the wit that was soon to blaze into gemus. 

He graduated from the high school at Taganrog with 
every'honour, entered the University of Moscow as a student 
pf medicme, and threw himself headlong mto a double life 
of student and author, m the attempt to help his strugghng 
family 

His first story appeared m a Moscow paper in 1880, and 
after some difficulty he secured a position connected with 
several of the smaller peAodicals, for which, durmg his 
student years, he poured f<jrth a succession of short stones 
and sketches of Bussian life with mcredible rapidity. He 
wrote, he tells us, durmg every spare mmute, m crowded 
rooiAs where there was “ no hght and less art,” and never 
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^peut more than a day on any one story. He also ■wrote 
^ this time a very stirrmg Inood-and-thun^er pl|y, The 
High Road, which was suppressed by the censor and only 
came to light again in 1915 

Hi^ audience demanded laughter above all thmgs, and, 
with his deep sense of the ridiculous, Tchekoff asked nothmg 
better. His stories, though often based on themes pro- 
foundly tragic, are penetrated by the lig|fc.t and subtle 
salire that has won him his reputation as a great humorist. 
But though there was always a smile on his lips, it was a 
tender one, and his sympathy with suffering often brought 
his laughter near to tears. 

This dehcate and origmal gemus was at first subjected 
to harsh cigticism, which Tchekoff felt keenly, and Tngorm’s 
d^cnption m The Seagull of the trials of a young author 
IS a cry from Tchekoff’s own soul. A passionate enem^of 
all lies and oppression, he already foreshadows m these 
early writmgs the protest agamst conventions and rules, 
which he afterward put mto Trepbeff’s reply to»Sorm m 
The Seagull : “ Let us have new forms, or else nothmg at 
all *’ 

In 1884 he took his degree as doctor of medicine, and 
decided to practise, although his -wntmg had by now taken 
on a professional character. He always gave his cal^ng a 
high place, and the doctors in his works are drawn with 
affection and understanding If anyone spoke shghtmgly 
of doctors m his presence, he would exclaim “Stop! You 
don’t know what country doctors do for the people I ’’ 

Tchekoff fully realised later the influence which his 
profession had exercised on his literary work, and sometimes 
regretted the too -vi-vid insight it gave him, but, on the other 
hand, he was able to wnte • “ Only a doctor can know 
what value my knowledge of science has been to me,” and 
“ It seems 'to me that as a doctor I have described ^the 
sicknesses of the soul correctly.” For instance, Trigorm’s 
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analysis in Thg SeagtiU of the state of mind of an aathoi/ 
has weUbeen called “ artistic diagnosis.” 

The young doctor-writer is described at this time as 
modest and grave, with flashes of brilliant gaiety. A son 
of the people, there was in his face an expression* that 
recalled the simple-hearted village lad ; hi8 eyes were blue, 
his glance full of intelligence and kmdness, and his manners 
xmafiected a,nS simple. He was an untirmg worker, aijd 
between his patients and his desk he led a hfe of ceaseless 
{ictivity. His restless min d was dominated by a passion 
of energy and he thought continually and vividly. Often, 
while jesting and talking, he would seem suddenly to plunge 
into himself, and his look would grow fixed and deep, as 
if he were contemplating something important add strange. 
Then he would ask some unexpected question, whi«h 
sh<Ared how far his min d had roamed. 

Success was now rapidly overtakmg the young author ; 
his first collection of stories appeared in 1887, another 
one m the same year had immediate success, and both went 
through many editions , but, at the same time, the shadows 
that darkened his later works began to creep over his light- 
hearted humour. 

His impressionable mind began to take on the grey 
tinge .of his time, but much of his sadness may also be 
attributed to his ever-mcreasing ill health. 

* Weary and with an obstmate cough, he went south in 
1888, took a httle cottage on the banks of a little river 
“ aboundmg in fish and crabs,” and surrendered himself 
to his touching love for nature, happy in his passion for 
fishing, in the qmet of the,country, and in the music and 
gaiety of the peasants. “ One would gladly sell one’s 
soul,” he writes, “for th« pleasure of seeing the warm 
evening sky, and the streams and pools reflecting the darkly 
moucnful sunset.” He descnbed visits to his country 
neighbours and long drives in gay company, during which. 
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^he says, “ we ate every half ur, and laugl)^d to the verge 

coho.” 

His health, however, did not improve. In 1889 he began 
to have attacks of heart trouble, and the sensitive artist’s 
nature appears m a remark which he made after one of^ 
them. “ I wallfed quickly across the terrace on which the 
guests were assembled,” he said, “ with one idea in my 
npnd, how awkward it would be to fall d^wn and die m 
the presence of strangers.” 

It was durmg this transition period of his life, when hia 
youthful spints were failmg him, that the stage, for which 
he had always felt a fascination, tempted him to wnte 
Jvanqff, and also a dramatic sketch in one act entitled 
The Sioait Song, though he often declared that he had 
na ambition to become a dramatist. “ The Novel,” he 
wrote, “ is a lawful wife, but the Stage is a noisy, flacky, 
and insolent mistress.” He has put his opinion of the 
stage of his day in the mouth of Trephefi, m The SeagxiU, 
and he often refers to it m his letters as “ an evil disease of 
the towns ” and ” the gallows on which dramatists are 
hanged.” 

He wrote Ivanqff at white-heat m two and a half weeks, 
as a protest against a play he had seen at one of the Moscow 
theatres IvanofE (from Ivan, the commonest of Russian 
names) was by no means meant to be a hero, but a most 
ordinary, weak man oppressed by the “ immortal common- 
places of life,” with his heart and soul achmg in the gnp of 
circumstances, one of the many “ useless people ” of Russia 
for whose sorrow Tchekoff felt such overwhelmmg pity. 
He saw nothing in their hves that could not be explained 
and pardoned, and he returns to his ill-fated, “ useless 
people ” again and again, not \o preach any doctrine of 
pessimism, but simply because he thought that the world 
was thebetterfor a certain fragile beauty of therrnaturessuid 
their touching faith in the ultimate salvation of humanity. 
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Both the -wnting and staging of Ivamff gave Tcheko^ 
great d*E.culty. The characters all being of almost equ^ 
importance, he fonnd it hard to get enough good actors to 
take the parts, but it finally appeared in Moscow in 1889, 
a decided failure ! The author had touched sharply several 
'sensitive spots of Russian life — for instance, in his warning 
not to marry a Jewess or a blue-stockmg — and the play 
was also marr#i by faults of inexpenenee, whieh, however, 
he later corrected. The cntics were divided m condemning 
a certain novelty in it and in praismg its freshness and 
ongmality. The character of Ivanoff was not understood, 
and the weakness of the man bhnded many to the hfehke 
portrait. TchekofE himself was far from pleased with 
what he called his “hterary abortion,” and rewrote it 
before it was produced agam m St Petersburg. Here^t 
was received with the wildest applause, and the mornmg 
after its performance the papers burst into unanimous 
praise. The author was enthusiastically fSted, but the 
burden «f his growmg fame was beginning to be very 
irksome to him, and he wrote weanly at this time that he 
longed to be m the country, fishing m the lake, or lying m 
the hay. 

His next play to appear was a farce entitled The Bear, 
whiclj he wrote in a smgle evenmg, and which had a great 
success. This was followed by The Demon, a failure, 
lewntten ten years later as Uncle Tanya. 

All Russia now combmed m urgmg Tohekofi to write 
some important work, and this, too, was the writer’s 
dream, but his only long story is The Steppe, which is, 
after all, but a senes of sketches, exqmsitely drawn, and 
strung together on the slenderest connecting thread. 
Tchekofi’s delicate and el«sive descriptive power did not 
lend itself to paintmg on a large canvas, and his strange 
htt|^ tragi-comedies of Russian life, his Tediom TcHm, 
as he called them, were always to remain his masterpieces. 
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k In 1890 TctekofE made a journey to the Island of 
iBaghalien, after which his &alth definitely fadfd, and 
the consumption, with which he had long been threatened, 
finally declared itself His illness exiled him to the Cnmea, 
and he spent his last ten years there, making frequent trips 
to Moscow to «upermtend the production of his four' 
important plays, written during this period of his life. 

The SeaguU appeared m 1896, and, aft« a failure in 
St. Petersburg, won instant success as soon as it was given 
on the stage of the Artists’ Theatre m Moscow. Of aU 
Tchekoff’s plays, this one conforms most nearly to our 
Western conventions, and is therefore most easily appreci- 
ciated here. In Tngonn the author gives us one of the 
rare ghmpees of his own mind, for Tchekofi seldom put his 
oyn personahty into the pictures of the life in which he 
took such immense interest. 

In The SeagiJl we see clearly the increase of Tchekoff’s 
power of analysis, which is remarkable m his next play, 
The Three Sisters, gloomiest of all his dramas. 

The Three Sisters, produced m 1901, depends, even more 
than most of Tchekoff’s plays, on its mterpretation, and it is 
almost essential to its appreciation that it should be seen 
rather than read. The atmosphere of gloom with which it 
IS pervaded is a thousand times more intense when it comes 
to us across the foot-lights. In it TchekoS probes the 
depths of human life with so sure a touch, and hghts them 
with an insight so piercmg, that the play made a deep 
impression when it appeared. This was also partly owing 
to the masterly way m which it was acted at the Artists’ 
Theatre m Moscow. The theme is, as usual, the greyness 
of provincial life, and the mght is ht for his little group of 
characters by a fiash of passion 90 mtense that the darkness 
which succeeds it seems wellnigh intolerable. 

Unde Tanya followed The Three Sisters, and the poignant 
truth of the picture, together with the tender beauty 
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of the last scene, touched his audience piofoundly, both^ 
on the f^ge and when the play was afterward published^ 

The Cherry Orchard appeared in 1904 and was TchekofE’s 
last play. At its production, just before his death, the 
author was fSted as one of Bussia’s greatest dramatists. 
'Here it is not only country life that Tchekofi shows us, but 
Bussian life and character in general, in which the old order 
is giving placeAo the new, and we see the practical, modem 
spirit mvading the vague, aunless existence so dear to the 
owners of the cherry orchard A new epoch was beginning, 
and at its dawn the smger of old, dim Russia was silenced. 

In the year that saw the production of The Cherry 
Orchard, Tchekoff, the favourite of the Russian people, 
whom Tolstoi declared to be comparable as a. writer of 
stones only to Maupassant, died suddenly in a little village 
of the Black Forest, whither he had gone a few weeks before 
in the hope of recovering his lost health. 

Tchekofi, with an art peculiar to himself, in scattered 
scenes, in<haphazard glimpses into the lives of his characters, 
in seemingly trivial conversations, has succeeded in so 
concentrating the atmosphere of the Russia of his day that ° 
we feel it in every line we read, oppressive as the misto that 
hang over a lake at dawn, and, like those mists, made 
visible to us by the hght of an approaching day. 
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nobody. We live, so to speak, like spiders, and never s^ 
the li'rht The mice have eaten my hvery. It isn’t^s 
if there were no good people around, for the district’s full 
of them There’s a regiment quartered at Biblov, and the 
officers are such beauties — you can never gaze your fill 
at them. And, every Friday, there’s a*ball at the camp, 
and every day the soldier’s band plays. . . . Eh, my 
lady ! You-’re young and beautiful, with roses in your 
cheek — if you only took a httle pleasure. Beauty won’t 
last long, you know In ten years’ time you’ll want to 
be a pea-hen yourself among the officers, but they won’t 
look at you, it wiU be too late. 

Fofova. [WttA determination] I must ask you never 
to talk to me about it ! You know that When Nicolai 
Mihailovitch died, hfe lost aU its meaning for me. I vosved 
never to the end of my days to cease to wear mourning, 
or to see the light. . . . You hear ? Let his ghost see 
how well I love him. . . . Yes, I know it’s no secret to 
you that he was often unfair to me, cruel, and . . . and 
even unfaithful, but I shall be true till death, and show 
him how I can love There, beyond the grave, he will see 
me as I was before his death . . . 

Luka. Instead of talking like that you ought to go and 
have a walk in the garden, or else order Toby or Giant 
to be harnessed, and then drive out to see some of the 
neighbours 

Popova. Oh ! [Weeps. 

Luka. Madam ! Dear madam I What is it f Bless 
you ' 

Popova He was so fcJnd of Toby ! He always used to 
nde on him to the Eolchagins and Vlasovs. How well 
he could ride ' What grace there was in his figure when 
h^* pulled at the reins with all his strength I Do yotl 
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lemembei ! Toby, Toby I Tey them to give him an extra 
fe>'d of oats. 

Luka Yes, madam. [^1 bell rings noisily. 

Popova [Siaiiwj] Who’e that ! Tell them that I 
receive.nobody. 

Luka. Yee.jnadam. [Exit. 

Popova. [Looks at the photograph] You will see, Nicolas, 
how I can love and forgive. . . . My love willUie out with 
me, only when this poor heart will cease to beat. [Laughs 
through her tears] And aren’t you ashamed ! I am a good 
and virtuous little wife. I’ve locked myself in, and will 
be true to you till the grave, and you . . . aren’t you 
ashamed, you bad child 1 You deceived me, had rows 
with me, left me alone for weeks on end .... 

• Luka enters in consternation. 

Luka Madam, somebody is asking for you. He wants 
to see you. . . . 

Popova. But didn’t you tell him that since the death 
of my husband I’ve stopped receiving t 
•Luka. I did, but he wouldn’t even bsten; says that 
it’s a very pressing afiair. 

Popova. I do not re-ceive I 

Luka I told him so, but the . . . the devil . . . curses 
and pushes himself right in. . . . He’s in the di^ing-room 
now. 

Popova. [Annoyed] Very well, ask him in. . . . What 
manners I [Exit Luka] How these people annoy me I 
What does he want of me ? Why should he disturb my 
peace 1 [iStf/As] No, I see that I shall have to go into a 
convent after all. [Thoughtfully] 'f^es, into a convent. . . . 

[Enter Luka with Smisbov.! 

Smirnov [To Luka] You fool, you’re too fond of 
thlking. . . . Ass * [Sees Popova and speaks vnth respec^ 
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Madam, I hfi,ve the honouTito present myself, I am Grigoi^ 
Stepaiovitch Smirnov, landowner and retired lieutenant 
of artillery ' I am compelled to disturb you on a very 
pressing affair 

Popova. [iV^o< gtvtng him her Aand] What do you'want T 
Smibnov. Your late husband, with whom I had the 
honour of being acquainted, died in my debt for one 
thousand two hundred roubles, on two bills of exchange. 
As I’ve got to pay the interest on a mortgage to-morrow, 
I’ve come to ask you, madam, to pay me the money to-day 
Popova. One thousand two hundred. . . . And what 
was my husband in debt to you for % 

Smibnov. He used to buy oats from me. ^ 

Popova. [Sightng, to Luka] So don’t you forget, Luka, 
to give Toby an extra feed of oats. [Exit Luka] If Nidblai 
Mihailovitch died in debt to you, then I shall certainly pay 
you, but you must excuse me to-day, as I haven’t any 
spare cash. The day after to-morrow my steward will 
be back from town, and I’ll give him instructions to settle 
your account, but at the moment 1 cannot do as yoti 
wish. . . . Moreover, it’s exactly seven months to-day since 
the death of my husband, and I’m in a state of mind which 
absolutely prevents me from giving money matters my 
attention. 

Smibnov And I’m in a state of imnd which, if I don’t pay 
the interest due to-morrow, wiU force me to make a graceful 
exit from this life feet first. They’ll take my estate ! 
Popova. Y ou’ll have your money the day after to-morrow. 
Smibnov. I don’t want the money the day after to- 
morrow, I want it to-day^ 

Popova. You must ex?;use me, I can’t pay you. 
Smibnov. And I can’t wait till after to-morrow. 

/'Popova Well, what can I do, if I haven’t the money now f 
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Saiirnov. You mean to say, you can’t pay jne ? 

Popova. I can’t 

Smiknov. Hm ' Is that the last word you’ve got to say 1 

Popova. Yes, the last word. 

Smiitnov The last word ? Absolutely your last ? 

Popova. Absolutely. 

Smirnov. Thank you so much. I’ll make a note of it. 
[Shrug'S hts shoulders] And then people want* me to keep 
calm I I meet a man on the road, and he asks me : 

“ Why are you always so angry, Gngory Stepanovitch 1 ’’ 
But how on earth am I not to get angry ? I want the 
money desperately. I rode out yesterday, early in the 
morning, apd called on all my debtors, and not a single 
one of them paid up • I was just about dead-beat after 
it ^ll, slept, goodness knows where, in some inn, kept by 
a Jew, with a vodka-barrel by my head. At last I get 
here, seventy versts from home, and hope to get some- 
thing, and I am received by you with a “ state of i^ind ” I 
How shouldn’t I get angry. 

* Popova. I thought I distinctly said my steward will 
pay you when he returns from town. 

Smirnov. I didn't come to your steward, but to you ! 
What the devil, excuse my saying so, have I to do ^th 
your steward 1 

Popova. Excuse me, sir, I am not accustomed to listen ' 
to such expressions or to such a tone of voice. I want to 
hear no more. [Malces a rapid exit. 

Smirnov. Well, there 1 “ A state of mind.” . . . “ Hus- 
band died seven months ago ' ” Must I pay the interest, 
or mustn’t I ^ I ask you : Mu^ I pay, or must I not ? 
Suppose your husband is dead, and you’ve got a state of 
mind, and nonsense of that sort. . . . And your steward’s 
gone away somewhere, devil take him, what do you wapt 
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me to do ! ,Do you think I can fly away from my oreditora 
in a Walloon, or what I Or do you expect me to go and 
run my head into a brick wall 1 I go to Grusdev and ho 
isn’t at home, Yaroshexitch haa hidden himself, I had 
a violent row with Kuritam and nearly threw himT out of 
the window, Mazugo has something the matter with his 
bowels, and this woman haa “ a state of mind.” Not one 
of the swine wants to pay me ! Just because I’m too 
gentle with them, because I’m a rag, just weak wax in 
them hands ' I’m much too gentle with them I Well, 
just you wait I You’ll And out what I’m like ! I shan’t 
let you play about with me, confound it I I shall jolly 
well stay here until she pays ! Brr I . . . £[ow angry 
1 am to-day, how angry I am ! All my inside is quivering 
with anger, and I can’t even breathe. . . . Foo, my wStd, 
I even feel sick 1 [Yells] Waiter I 
Enter Luka. 

Ldk^Jl. What 18 it ! 

Smirhot. Get me some kvass or water' [ExU Luka] 
What a way to reason ! A man is in desperate need at 
his money, and she won’t pay it because, you see, she is 
not disposed to attend to money matters ! . . . That’s 
real silly feminine logic. That’s why I never did like, 
and don’t like now, to have to talk to women. I’d rather 
sit on a barrel of gunpowder than talk to a woman. 
Brr I ... 1 feel quite chilly — and it’s all on account of 
that bttle bit of flufil 1 can’t even see one of these 
poetic creatures from a distance without breaking out into 
a cold sweat out of sheer anger. 1 can’t look at them. 
[Enter Luka with jAcder. 

Luka. Madam is ill and will see nobody. 

Smiknov. Get out I [Exit Luka] 111 and will see no- 
body 1 No, it’s all nght, you don’t see me. . . . I’m 
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going to stay and will Bit here tdl you give the money. 
You can be ill for a week, if you like, and I’ll sta^ here 
for a week. ... If you’re ill for a year — I’ll stay for a 
year. I’m going to get my own, my dear ! You don’t 
get at une with your widow’s weeds and your dimpled 
cheeks I 1 know those dimples ! [Shouts through thel 
vnndow] Simeon, take them out 1 We aren’t going away 
at once ' I’m staying here 1 Tell them m ^e stable to 
give the horses some oats ! You fool, you’ve let the near 
horse’s leg get tied up in the reins again ! [Teasingly^ 
“ Never mind. . . .” I’ll give it you. “ Never mind ” 
[Goes away from the windowi] Oh, it’s bad. . . . The heat’s 
frightful, npbody pays up. I slept badly, and on top of 
everything else here’s a bit of fluff in mourning with “ a 
state of mind.” . . . My head’s aching. . . . Shall I have 
some vodka, what ? Yes, I think I will. [YeMs] Waiter 1 
Enter Luka 

Luka. What is it * ^ 

Smirnov. A glass of vodka ! [Exit Luka] Ouf ! [Stts 
and inspects himself] I must say I look well! Dust all 
over, boots dirty, unwashed, unkempt, straw on my 
waistcoat. . . . The dear lady may well have taken me 
for a bngand. [Yawns] It’s rather impobte to come mto 
a drawing-room in this state, but it can’t be helped. . . . 
I am not here as a visitor, but as a creditor, and there’s 
no dress specially prescribed for creditors. . . . 

Enter Luka with the vodha. 

Luka. You allow yourself to go very far, sir. , . . 
Smirnov. [Angrily] Whatl 
Luka. I . . . er . . . nothingj. . . I really . . . 
Smirnov. Whom are you talking to ? Shut up 1 
Luka. [Aside] The devil’s come to stay. . . . Bad luck 
that brought him. . . . [Ex'i. 
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Smirnov. jOh, how angry 1 am ! So angry that I think 
I couW grind the whole world to dust. ... I even feel 
rack. [Yells] Waiter! 

Enter Popova. 

Popova [Her eyes downcast] Sir, in my BohtudeJ have 
grown unaccustomed to the masculine koice, and I can’t 
stand shouting. I must ask you not to disturb my peace. 

Smirnov. *Pay me the money, and I’ll go. 

Popova I told you perfectly plainly; I haven’t any 
money to spare , wait until the day after to-morrow. 

Smirnov. And I told you perfectly plainly I don’t want 
the money the day after to-morrow, but to-day. If you 
don’t pay me to-day, I’ll have to hang myself to-morrow 

Popova But what can I do if I haven’t got the money ? 
You’re so strange ! 

Smirnov. Then you won’t pay me now ? Eh ? 

Popova. I can’t. . . . 

Smirnov In that case I stay here and shall wait until 
I get it [Si<s down] You’re going to pay me the day after 
to-morrow * Very well f 1’U stay here until the day 
after to-morrow I’ll sit here all the time . . . [Jwnvps 
up] I ask you ; Have I got to pay the interest to-morrow, 
or haven’t I ^ Or do you think I’m doing this for a joke 1 

Popova Please don’t shout This isn’t a stable ' 

Smirnov I wasn’t asking you about a stable, but 
whether I’d got my interest to pay to-morrow or not ! 

Popova. You don’t know how to behave before women ! 

Smirnov. No, I do know how to behave before women 1 

Popova. No, you don’t • You’re a rude, lU-bred man ! 
Decent people don’t tall^to a woman like that ! 

Smirnov What a busmess I How do you want me to 
talk to you * In French, or what t [Loses hts temper and 
J«*ps] Madame, je vous prie. . • . How happy lam that 
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you don’t pay me. . . Ah., pardon. I have disturbed 

you ' Such lovely weather to-day 1 And how w«ll you 
look in mourning ' [Bows. 

Popova. That’s silly and rude. 

Smirnov. [Teasing her] Silly and rude ! I don’t know 
how to behave before women ! Madam, in my time I’ve 
seen more women than you’ve seen sparrows ' Three 
times I’ve fought duels on account of women * I’ve refused 
twelve women, and nine have refused me • Yes • There 
was a time when I played the fool, scented myself, used 
honeyed words, wore jewellery, made beautiful bows. . . 

I used to love, to sufEer, to sigh at the moon, to get sour, 
to thaw, to freeze. ... I used to love passionately, madly, 
every blessed way, devil take me ; I used to chatter like 
a magpie about emancipation, and wasted half my wealth 
on tender feelings, but now — you must excuse me l You 
won’t get round me like that now I I’ve had enough ! 
Black eyes, passionate eyes, ruby lips, dimpled cheeks, 
the moon, whispers, timid breathing — I wouldn’t give a 
brass farthing for the lot, madam * Present company 
always excepted, all women, great or little, are insincere, 
crooked, backbiters, envious, bars to the marrow of their 
bones, vain, trivial, merciless, unreasonable, and, as far 
as this is concerned [taps Ins forehead'] excuse my ’out- 
spokenness, a sparrow can give ten points to any philo-» 
sopher in petticoats you like to name ! You look at one 
of these poetic creatures • all muslin, an ethereal demi- 
goddess, you have a million transports of ]oy, and you 
look into her soul — and see a common crocodile ' [He grips 
the bach of a chair ; the chair cteaks and breaks'] But the 
most disgusting thing of all is tpat this crocodile for some 
reason or other imagines that its chef d’ceuvre, its privilege 
* and monopoly, is its tender feelings. Why, confound it. 
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hang me on jihat nail feet apwaids, if you like, but have 
you a woman who can love anybody except a lapdog 1 
When she’s in love, can she do anything but snivel and 
slobber 1 While a man is sirSeimg and making sacrifices 
all her love expresses itself in her playing about with her 
scarf, and trying to hook him more firmly by the nose. 
You have the misfortune to be a woman, you know from 
yourself whd!h is the nature of woman Tell me truth- 
fully, have you ever seen a woman who was sincere, faith- 
. ful, and constant 1 You haven’t I Only freaks and old 
women are faithful and constant! You’ll meet a cat 
with a horn or a white woodcock sooner than a constant 
woman ! , 

Fofova. Then, according to you, who is faithful and 
constant in love t Is it the man * * 

Smirnov. Yea, the man ' 

Popova. The man l [Laitghs btfferly] Men are faithful 
and constant in love * What an idea • [Wxth heat] What 
right have you to talk like that ^ Men are faithful and 
constant Since we are talking about it. I’ll tell you that*^ 
of all the men I knew and know, the best was my late 
husband. ... I loved him passionately with all my 
being, as only a young and imaginative woman can love, 
I gave him my youth, my happiness, my life, my fortune, 
• I breathed in him, I worshipped him as if I were a heathen, 
and . . . and what then ? This best of men shamelessly 
deceived me at every step 1 After his death I found in 
his desk a whole drawerful of love-letters, and when he 
was abve — ^it’s an awful thing to remember I — he used to 
leave me alone for weeks ^t a time, and make love to other 
women and betray me before my very eyes ; he wasted 
my money, and made fun of my feelings. . . . And, in 
sp^e of all that, I loved him and was true to him. . . . 
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And not onij that, but, now that he is dea^, 1 am still 
true and constant to hia memor 7 . I have shut myfielf for 
ever within these four walls, and wiU wear these weeds 
to the rciy end. . . . 

Smirnov. [Laughs cotUemptuously] Weeds! . . . I don’t 
understand what'you take me for < As if I don’t know 
why you. wear that black domino and bury yourself between 
four walls I I should say 1 did 1 It’s so mysterious, so 
poetic 1 When some junker’" or some tame poet goes past 
your windows he’ll think : “ There hves the mysterious 
Tamara who, for the love of her husband, buried herself 
between four walla.” We know these games ' 

PoFOYA^ [Exploding] What? How dare you say all 
that to me ? 

fiuisNOV. You may have buried yourself ahve, but you 
haven’t forgotten to powder your face I 

PoFOVA. How dare you speak to me like that ? 

Smirnov. Please don’t shout. I’m not your steward 1 
You must allow me to call things by their real names. I’m 
&ot a woman, and I’m used to saying what 1 think straight 
out ! Don’t you shout, either I 

PoFOVA. I’m not shouting, it’s you ! Please leave me 
alone 1 

Smirnov. Pay me my money and I’ll go. 

Popova. I shan’t give you any money ! « 

Smirov. Oh, no, you will. 

Popova. I shan’t give you a farthmg, just to spite you. 
You leave me alone 1 

Smirnov. 1 have not the pleasure of being either your 
husband or your fiance, so pleash don't make scenes. 

I don’t like it. , 

Popova. [Choking mth rage] So you sit down 1 
* So in the onginaL 
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Smirnov. J do 

PoFftVA I ask you to go away ! 

Smirnov. Give me my money. . . . [Atide] Oh, how 
angry I am > How angry I am ! 

Popova. I don’t want to talk to impudent scoundielfl ! 
Get out of this ' [Pause] Aren’t you goufg ? No ? 

Smirnov. No. 

Popova No^ 

Smirnov. No 1 

Popova. Very well then ! [Rings, enter Luka] Luka, 
show this gentleman out ! 

Luka. [AjiproacTies Smirnov] Would you mind going 
out, sir, as you’re asked to ' You needn’t . . 

Smirnov [Jumps up] Shut up ' Who are you talking 
to * m chop you into pieces ! «. 

Luka. [Clutches at Ins heart] Little fathers I . . . What 
people I . . [Falls into a chair] Oh, I’m ill, I’m ill 1 
1 can’t breathe • 

Popova. Where’s Dasha * Dasha • [Shouts] Dasha I 
Pelageya ' Dasha ' [Rtngsu 

Luka. Oh ! They’ve all gone out to pick frmt. , 
There’s nobody at home > I’m ill 1 Water 1 

Popova. Get out of this, now 

Smirnov. Can’t you be more polite ? 

Popova. [Clenches her fists and stamps her foot] You’re 
a boor ' A coarse bear I A Bourbon ' A monster ' 

Smirnov. What 1 What did you say ? 

Popova. I said you are a bear, a monster 1 

Smirnov. [Approaching her] May I ask what right yon 
have to insult me ? ^ 

Popova. And suppose, I am insulting you ! Do yon 
think I’m afraid of you ? 

Bmirnov. And do you think that just because you’re a* 
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poetic creature you can insult ime with impiety 1 f 
We’ll fight it out ! 

Luka Little fathers ! . . . Whatpeople! . . . Water I 

Smirnov. Pistols > 

PoFOVA. Do you thm I’m afraid of you ]ust because 
you have large fists and a bull’s throat 1 Eh 1 You 
Bourbon ! 

Smirnov. We’U fight it out ! I’m not f;oing to be 
insulted by anybody, and I don’t care if you are a woman, 
one of the “ softer sex,” indeed ! 

Popova. [Yrytugio luterrwpi Aim] Bear 1 Bearl Bear I 

Smirnov. It’s about time we got nd of the prejudice 
that only yen need pay for their insults. Devil take it, 
if you want equahty of rights you can have it We’re 
going to fight it out ! 

Popova. With pistols t Very well ! 

Smirnov. This very minute. 

Popova. This very minute! My husband had some 
pistols. . . . I’ll bring them here [Is going, but turns 
iftcA] What pleasure it will give me to put a bullet into 
your thick head ' Devil take you ! [Exit. 

Smirnov. I’ll bring her down like a chicken 1 I’m not 
a httle boy or a sentimental puppy ; I don’t care about 
this “ softer sex ” 

Luka. Gracious little fathers • . . . [Kneels} Have pity 
on a poor old man, and go away from here > You’ve 
frightened her to death, and now you w'ant to shoot her I 

Smirnov. [Not hearing him} If she fights, well that’s 
equality of rights, emancipation, and all that 1 Here the 
sexes are equal ' I’ll shoot her principle ' But what 
a woman ! [Parodying her} “ Dev/1 take you ' I’ll put a 
bullet into your thick head.” Eh * How she reddened. 
Sow her cheeks shone 1 . . . She accepted my challenge I 
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My word, jt’a the first time in my life that I’re 
seen . . 

Luka. Go away, sir, and I’ll always pray to God for 
you I 

Smiknov. She is a woman I That’s the sort I can under- 
stand < A real woman t Not a sour-f&ced jellybag, but 
fire, gunpowder, a rocket • I’m even sorry to have to kill 
her ' *■ 

Luka [TFeeps] Dear . . . dear sir, do go away • 

Smisnov I absolutely like her' Absolutely! Even 
though her cheeks are dimpled, I like her ’ I’m almost 
ready to let the debt go . . . and I’m not angry any 
longer. . . . Wonderful woman ! ^ 

Enter Popova uilh fistols. 

Popova Here are the pistols. . But before we fight 
you must show me how to fire, I’ve never held a pistol 
in my hands before. 

Luka. Oh, Lord, have mercy and save her. . . . I’ll 
go an^ find the coachman and the gardener. . . . Why 
har this infliction come on us. . . . [Exit. 

Smibnov. [Examining the jnstols] You see, there are 
several sorts of pistols. . . . There are Mortimer pistols, 
specially made for duels, they fire a percussion-cap These 
are Smith and Wesson revolvers, triple action, with 
extractors. . . . These are excellent pistols. They can’t 
cost less than mnety roubles the pair. . . . You must hold 
the revolver like this. . . . [Aside] Her eyes, her eyesl 
What an inspiring woman I 

Popova. Like this ? 

SuiBKOv. Yes, like thii^. . . . Then you cock the trigger, 
and take aim like this ., . . Put your head back a httle 1 
Hold your arm out properly. . . . Like that. . . . Then 
jmu press this thing with your finger — and that’s alL* 
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The great thing is to keep cool and aun steadily . . , Try 
not to jerk your arm. i 

Popova. Very well. . . . It’s inconvenient to shoot in 
a room, let’s go into the garden 
Shibnov. Come along then. But I warn yon, I’m going 
to fire in the air. • 

Popova. That’s the last straw ' Why ? 

Smibnov. Because . . . because . . . it’s my affair. 
Popova. Are you afraid ? Yes 1 Ah 1 No, sir, yon 
don’t get out of it ' You come with me ! I shan’t have 
any peace until I’ve made a hole in your forehead . . . 
that forehead which I hate so much I Are you afraid ! 
SuiBNOV. Yea, I am afraid. 

Popova. ’Vou he • Why won’t you fight f 
SjsiBNOv. Because . . . because you . . . because I like 
you 

Popova. [Lwuglis\ He likes me ! He dares to say that 
he hkes me • [Poxnts to the door] That’s the way. 

Smir^iov [Loads the revolver %n stlence, takes his cdp and 
ggfis to the door. There he stops for half a mrnute, while 
they look at each other tn silence, then he hesitatingly 
approaches Popova] Listen . . . Are you still angry ? 
I’m devilishly annoyed, too . . . but, do you understand 
. . . how can I express myselfi . . . The fact is, yt>u 
see, it’s like this, so to speak. . . . [iSAouts] Well, is it my 
fault that I like you 1 [Ee snatches at the hack of a chair ; 
the chair creaks and breaks] Devil take it, how I’m smashing 
up your furmture ! I like you ! Do you understand 1 
I . . I almost love you I 
Popova. Get away from me — I hate you ! 

Smibnov. God, what a womanl I’ve never in my life 
seen one like her I I’m lost ! Done for ' Fallen into a 
mousetrap, like a mouse I 
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Popova. Stand back, or I’ll fire ! 

Smirnov Fire, then f You can’t understand what 
happiness it would be to die before those beautiful eyes, 
to be shot by a revolver held in that little, velvet hand . . . 
I’m out of my senses I Think, and make up your mind 
at once, because if I go out we shall never see each other 
agam 1 Decide now. ... I am a landowner, of respect- 
able character, have an income of ten thousand a year. . . . 
1 can put a bullet through a com tossed into the air as 
it comes down. ... I own some fi.ne horses ... Will 
you be my wife ^ 

Popova [Indignantly shakes her revolver] Let’s fight! 
Let’s go out I , 

Smirnov. I’m mad. ... 1 understand nothing. , . . 
[Yells] Waiter, water ' * 

Popova. [Yells] Let’s go out and fight 1 

Smirnov I’m ofi my head, I’m in love like a boy, like 
a fool ' [jSwolcAes her hand, she screams unth pain] I love 
you I [Kneels] I love you as I’ve never loved before I I’ve 
refused twelve women, nine have refused me, but I never 
loved one of them as I love you. . . . I’m weak, I’m wax, 
I’ve melted . . . I’m on my knees like a fool, offering 
you my hand. . . . Shame, shame ! I haven’t been in 
love for five years, I’d taken a vow, and now all of a sudden 
I’m in love, hke a fish out of water ! I offer you my hand. 
Yea or no t You don’t want me * Very well ! 

[dels up and quickly goes to the door. 

Popova. Stop. 

Smirnov. [Slops] Well* 

Popova. Nothing, gp away. . . No, stop. ... No, 
go away, go away! Ijhate you! Or no. . . . Don’t go 
away ' Oh, if you knew how angry I am, how angry I 
am ' [Throus her revolver on the table] My fingers have 
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swollen because of all this. . . » [Tears her handkerchief, 
\n temper] What are you waiting for ? Get out 1 
Smibnoy Good-bye 

Popova. Yes, yea, go away! . . . [Yells] Where are 
you going ? Stop. . . . No, go away. Oh, how angry 
I am ! Don’t com^ near me, don’t come near me I 
Smibnoy. [Approaching her] How angry I am with 
myself ! I’m in love like a student. I’ve been on my 
knees. . . . [Rudely] I love you ' What do I want to 
fall in love with you for ? To-morrow I’ve got to pay 
the interest, and begin mowing, and here you. . . . [Pm<s 
his arms around her] I shall never forgive myself for 
this. ... ^ 

Popova. Get away from me 1 Take your hands away I 
I hate you I Let’s go and fight 1 

A prolonged hiss Enter Luka with an axe, the 
Gabdbnek wuh a rake, the Coachman with a 
pitchfork, and Workmen with poles 
Luka. [Catches sight of the pair kissing] Little fathers I 
• [Pause. 

Popova. [Lowering her eyes] Luka, tell them in the 
stables that Toby isn’t to have any oats at all to-day. 

Curtain. 
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ACT ONE 


The scene is laid in the park on Sobin’s estate. A broad 
avenue of trees leads away from the audience toward a 
lake which lies lost in the depths of the park. The- 
avenue is obstructed by a rough stage, temporarily 
erected for the performance of amateur theatricals, and 
whtc\ screens the lake from view. There is a dense 
growth of bushes to the left and right of the stage. A few 
chairs and a little table are placed in front of the stage. 
The sun has just set. Jacob and some other workmen 
are heard hammering and coughing on the stage behind 
the lowered curtain. 

Masha and Medviedenko come in from the left, returning 
from a walk. 

Medveedenko. Why do you always wear mourning ? 

Masha. I dress in black to match my life. 1 am 
unhappy. 

Mbdviedenko. Why should you be imhappy 
[Thinking it ouer] I don’t understand it. You ate healthy, 
and though your father is not rich, he has a good 
competency. My life is far harder than yours. I only 
have twenty-three roubles a month to hve on, but I don’t 
wear mourning. [They sit down. 

Masha. Happmess does not depend on riches , poor 
men are often happy. , 

Medviedenho. In theory, yes, but not in reality. 
Take my case, for instance , my mother, my two sisters, 
my little brother and 1 must all hve somehow on ntf 
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salary jof t'9rtjnty-tliree roubles a month. We have to 
eat and drink, I take it. You wouldn’t have ns go without 
tea and sugar, would you 1 Or tobacco * Answer me 
that, if you can 

Masha. \Loohvng in the direction of the stage"] The play 
will soon begin 

Medviedenko Yes, Nina Zarietchnaya is going to act 
in Trephefi’s^play They love one another, and then two 
souls wiU unite to-mght in the effort to interpret the same 
idea by different means There is no ground on which 
your soul and mine can meet I love you Too restless 
and sad to stay at home, I tramp here every day, six miles 
and back, to be met only by your mdifiererjce. I am 
poor, my family is large, you can have no mdueement to 
marry a man who cannot even find sufficient food for .his 
own mouth 

Masha It is not that. [She takes snuff] I am touched 
by your affection, but I cannot return it, that is all. [NAe 
offers Mm the snuff-box] Will you take some 1 

Medviedenko. No, thank you. [A paus^, 

Masha The air is sultry , a storm is brewing for 
to-mght You do nothing but morahse or else talk about 
money. To you, poverty is the greatest misfortune that 
cam befall a man, but I think it is a thousand times easier 
^ to go begging m rags than to — You wouldn’t understand 
that, though. 

SoaiN leaning on a cane, and Tbeplieit come in. 

SoaiN. For some reason, my boy, country life doesn’t 
suit me, and I am sure I shall never get used to it. Last 
night I went to bed at ten and woke at nine this morning, 
feeling as if, from oversleep, my brain had stuck to my 
skull. [Laughing] And yet I accidentally dropped ofi to 
sleep again after dmner, and feel utterly done up at this 
moment It is like a nightmare. *■ 

'' Tbefueee. There is no doubt that you should live m 
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town. [He catches sight of Masha ard Msdviedenko] 
You sliall be called when the play begins, my friend, but 
you must not stay here now. Go away, please. 

SoRiN. Miss Masha, will you kindly ask your father to 
leave the dog unchained * It howled so last night that my 
Bister was unable to sleep. 

Masha. You must speak to my father yourself. Please 
excuse me , I can’t do so. [To MEDViEDEXiio] Come, let 
us go. 

Mbdviedenko. You will let us know when the play 
begins t 

Masha and Medviedenko go out. 

SoHiN. I foresee that that dog is going to howl all mght 
again It*is always this way m the country , I have never 
been able to hve as I like here. I come down for a month’s 
holiday, to rest and all, and am plagued so by their nonsense 
that I long to escape after the first day, [Laughmgl I 
have always been glad to get away from this place, but 
1 have been retired now, and this was the onlyiplace I 
]^d to come to. Willy-nilly, one must live somewhere. 

Jacob. [Po Teepliepp] We are going to take a swim, 
Mr. Constantme. 

Trepuepp. Very well, but you must be back in ten 
mmutes 

Jacob. We will, sir. 

Trepuepp. [Loohing at the staqe^ Just like a real theatre I * 
See, there we have the curtam, the foreground, the back- 
ground, and all. No artificial scenery is needed. The eye 
travels direct to the lake, and rests on the horizon. The 
curtain will be raised as the moon fises at half-past eight. 

SoRiN. Splendid ' 

Trepuepp. Of course the whple efiect will be rmned if 
'Nina 13 late. She should be here by now, but her father 
*and stepmother watch her so closely that it is like steahng 
her from a prison to get her away from home. [I^ 
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slraigJiiens Soein’s coi2ar].Your hair and heard are all on 
end. S' Oughtn’t you to have them trimmed * 

SoEiN. [Stnoothing his ieord] They are the tragedy of 
my existence Even when I was young I always looked as 
if I were drunk, and all Women have never h^ed me. 
{Sitting down] Why is my sister out of temper ^ 

Teeplieff Why ? Because she is ]ealous and bored. 
{Sitting down beside Soein] She is not actmg this evemng, 
but Nma is, and so shS has set herself against me, and 
against the performance of the play, and agamst the play 
itself, which she hates without ever havmg read it. 

SoEiN {Laughing] Does she, really 1 
Teeplieff. Yes, she is funous because Nma is going to 
have a success on this httle stage. {Looking <A his watch] 
My mother is a psychological curiosity. Without doubt 
brilliant and talented, capable of sobbing over a novel, 
of reciting all Nckrasofi’s poetry by heart, and of nursing 
the sick hke an angel of heaven, you should see what 
happens if anyone begins praismg Duse to her I She 
alone must be praised and written about, raved over, 
her marvellous actmg m La Dame aux Camelias extolled 
to the skies As she cannot get all that rubbish m the 
country, she grows peevish and cross, and thmks we are 
all against her, and to blame for it all. She is superstitious, 
torf. She dreads burmng three candles, and fears the 
thirteenth day of the month Then she is stingy. I know 
for a fact that she has seventy thousand roubles m a bank 
at Odessa, but she is ready to burst mto tears if you ask 
her to lend you a penny. 

SoRiN. You have taken it mto your head that your 
mother dislikes your play, and the thought of it has excited 
you, and aU Keep calm , your mother adores you. 

Teeplieff. {Pulling & flower to pieces] She loves me, 
loves me not , loves — loves me not ; loves — Cloves me not 
{Laughing] You see, she doesn’t love me, and why should 
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slie 1 She likes life and love and gay clothes^ and ^ am 
already twenty-five years old, a sufficient renunder to 
her that she is no longer young When I am away she is 
only thirty -two, m my presence she is forty-three, and 
she hateg me for it. She knows, too, that I despise the 
modem stage Sht adores it, and imagmes that she 
IS working on it for the benefit of humamty and her sacred 
art, but to me the theatre is merely the vehigle of con- 
vention and pre] udice. When the curtam rises on that httle 
three-walled room, when those mighty geniuses, those 
high-pncsts of art, show us people m the act of eatmg, 
drmking, loving, walking, and wearing their coats, and 
attempt to extract a moral from their msipid talk ; when 
playwrights ^ve us under a thousand different guises the 
same, same, same old stuff, then I must needs run from it, 
as Maupassant ran from the Eiffel Tower that was about 
to crush him by its vulgarity. 

SoRiN. But we can’t do without a theatre. 

Trepueff. No, but we must have it under a new iorm. 
If we can’t do that, let us rather not have it at all [Looking 
at His watch] I love my mother, I love her devotedly, but I 
think she leads a stupid life She always has this man of 
letters of hers on her mmd, and the newspapers are always 
fnghtenmg her to death, and I am tired of it. Plam^ 
human egoism sometimes speaks m my heart, and I regret 
that my mother is a famous actress If she were an ordinary 
woman I thmk I should be a happier man What could 
be more mtolerable and foolish than my position, Uncle, 
when I find myself the only nonentity among a crowd of 
her guests, all celebrated authors and artists t I feel that 
they only endure me because I am her son Personally I 
am nothmg, nobody. I pulled through my third year at 
college by the skm of my teeth, *as they say. I have 
neither money nor brains, and on my passport you may 
xead that I am simply a citizen of Kiev. So was my father. 
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but lie ipas a well-knewn actor. When the celebrities 
thaf frequent my mother’s drawing-room deign to notice 
me at aU, I know they only look at me to measure my 
insigmficance , I read their thoughts, and suffer from 
humihation 

SoRiN Tell me, by the way, whaif is Tngorm hke ? I 
can’t understand him, ho is always so silent. 

Tbeplij!FP. Tngorm is clever, simple, well-mannered, 
and a little, I might say, melanchohc in disposition Though 
still under forty, he is surfeited with praise. As for his 
stones, they are — how shall I put it * — pleasing, full of 
talent, but if you have read Tolstoi or Zola you somehow 
don’t en]oy Trigonn. 

SoRiN Do you know, my boy, I like ‘literary men 
I once passionately desired two t hin gs to marry, and to 
become an author. I have succeeded m neither. It must 
be pleasant to be even an msigmficant author. 

Tbeplieff \Liste'ning\ I hear footsteps • [He embraces 
his vncle] I cannot hve without her , even the sound of her 
footsteps is music to me. I am madly happy [He goes 
quickly to meet Nina, who comes in at that moment']'’ Mj 
enchantress I My girl of dreams > 

Nina. [ExciMly] It can’t be that I am late ? No, I am 

not late 

« 

Tbeplieff. [Kissing 'her hands] No, no, no ' 

Nina. I have been in a fever all day, I was so afraid my 
father would prevent my coming, but he and my stepmother 
have ]ust gone dnvmg. The sky is clear, the moon is 
rising. How I hurried to get here I How I urged my 
horse to go faster and faster I [Laughing] I am so glad to 
see you • 

[She shakes hands with Sorin. 

SoRiN. Oho I Your eyes look as if you had been 
crying You mustn’t do that. 

Nina. It is nothmg, nothmg. Do let us hurry. 1 
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must go in half an hour No, no. for heaven’s sake do^ot 
urge me to stay. My father doesn’t know I am here 

TsEPUEFr As a matter of fact, it is time to begm now. 
I must call the audience. 

SoRiN. • Let me call them — and all — I am going this 
mmute. \He goes toward the right, begins to sing “ The 
Two Grenadiers,” then slojis ] I was smgmg that once when 
a fellow-lawyer said to me “ You have a powegful voice, 
sir.” Then he thought a moment and added, “ But it is 
a disagreeable one I ” 

\He goes out laughing. 

Nina. My father and his wife never will let me come 
here , they o|ill this place Bohemia and are afraid I shall 
become an actress. But this lake attracts me as it does 
the gulls. My heart is full of you. [iS/ie glances about her 

Tbepliefp We are alone. 

Nina Isn’t that someone over there * 

Trepliepf. No \They kiss one another. 

Nina. What is that tree * 

TpEPUEFF. An elm. 

Nina Why does it look so dark * 

Teepueff. It IS evemng , everythmg looks dark now 
Don’t go away early, I implore you. 

Nina. I must 

Tbeplieff. What if I were to follow you, Nina ? I 
shall stand in your garden all mght with my eyes on your 
wmdow. 

Nina. That would be impossible , the watchman would 
see you, and Treasure is not used to you yet, and would 
bark. 

Trepueff I love you. 

Nina. Hush ' 

Trepueff. {Listening to ajiproaching footsteps'] Who 
is that ? Is it you, Jacob ^ 

Jacob. [On the stage] Yes, sir. 
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JCrepme^f. To your places then. The moon is nsmg , 
the play must commence. 

Nina Yes, sir 

Tbepueff. Is the alcohol ready ^ Is the sulphur 
ready ^ There must be fumes of sulphur m the air when 
the red eyes shine out [To Nina] 6o, now, everything is 
ready. Are you nervous * 

Nina.v Yes, very. I am not so much afraid of your 
mother as I am of Tngonn. I am terrified and ashamed 
to act before him , he is so famous Is he young ? 

Treplieff. Yes 

Nina. "What beautiful stones he wntes ' 

Tbeplieff. [Coldly] I have never read, any of them, 
so I can’t say. 

Nina. Your play is very hard to act, there are no 
hvmg characters in it. 

Tbeplieff. Livmg characters ! Life must be repre- 
sented not as it IS, but as it ought to be , as it appears in 
dretjms 

Nina. There is so little action, it seems more like a 
recitation. I thmk love should always come mto every 
play. 

Nina and Tbeplieff yo up on to the httle stage, 
, Paulina and Dobn come in 

Paulina It is getting damp. Go back and put on 
your goloshes. 

Dobn. I am quite warm 

Paulina You never will take care of yourself ; you 
are qmte obstmate about it, and yet you are a doctor, and 
know quite well that damp air is bad for you. You like 
to see me suffer, that’s what it is. You sat out on the 
terrace all yesterday evemng on purpose. 

Dobn. [Stn^s] 

“ Oh, tell me not that youth is wasted.” 

Paulina. You were so enchanted by the conversation 
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of Madame Aikadina that you did lAit even notice Ihe cojd. 
Confess that yon admire her. 

Dobn. I am fifty-five years old. 

Paulina. A tnfle. That is not old for a man. You 
have kept your looks magnificently, and women still like 
you. 

Dobn. What are you trying to tell me ? 

Paulina. You men are all ready to go down>on your 
knees to an actress, aU of you. 

Dobn. 

“ Once more I stand before thee.” 

It is only right that artists shoidd be made much of by 
society and treated differently from, let us say, merchants. 
It is a kind of idealism. 

Paulina. When women have loved you and thrown 
themselves at your head, has that been idealism ? 

Dobn. [Shrugging hts shoulders] I can’t say. There 
has been a great deal that was admirable m my relatigns 
with women. In me they liked, above all, the supenor 
doctot. Ten years ago, you remember, I was the only 
decent doctor they had m this part of the country — and 
then, I have always acted like a man of honour 

Paulina. [Seizes his komd] Dearest ' 

Dobn. Be quiet ' Here they come. 

Abkadina comes in on Sobin’s arm ; also Tbigobin, 
Shambabtp, Mbdvibubnko, and, Masha 

Shaubabff. She acted most beautifully at the Poltava 
Fair in 1873 , she was really magnificent But tell me, 
too, where Tchadin the comedian is now 1 He was inimit- 
able as BaspluefE, better than Sadofski Where is he now ? 

Abkadina. Don’t ask me where all those antediluvians 
are! I know nothmg about them. * [She sits down. 

Shambabef. [Sighing] Pashka Tchadm ' There are 
none left like him. The stage is not what it was m his 
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tin^e. IJiere were sturdy oaks growing on it then, where 
now but stumps lemam. 

Dokn. It is true that we have few dazzhng geniuses 
these days, but, on the other hand, the average of acting is 
much higher. 

Shambaeff I cannot agree with you ; however, that 
is a matter of taste, de gustibus. 

Epier Tbbpubff / roiw behind the stage. 

Abeadina When will the play begm, my dear boy ? 

Tbeplieff. In a moment. I must ask you to have 
patience. 

Abkaeina [Quoting from Hamle£] My son, 

“ Thou tum’st mme eyes mto my ver^- soul ; 

And there I see such black grained spots 
As wiU not leave their tmct.” 

[A horn is blown behind the stage 

Tbeplieff Attention, ladies and gentlemen I The 
play IS about to begm [A yawse] I shall commence. 
\E.^-,ta'ps the door with a sticJc, and speaks in a loud voice] 0, 
ye time-honoured, ancient mists that drive at mght across 
the surface of this lake, blind you our eyes with sleep, and 
show us m our dreams that which will be m twice ten 
thousand years * 

SoBiN. There won’t be anythmg m twice ten thousand 
' years 

Tbeplieff. Then let them now show us that nothmgness 

Abeadina. Yes, let them-*-we are asleep. 

The curtain rises. A vista opens across the lake. The 
moon hangs low above the horizon and is reflected in 
the water. Nina, dressed in white, is seen seated on 
a great rock. 

Nina. All men and beasts, hons, eagles, and quails, 
homed stags, geese, 'spiders, silent fish that inhabit the 
waves, star-fish from the sea, and creatures invisible to 
the eye — ^m one word, hfe — ^aU, all hfe, completing the 
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dreary round imposed upon it, lifts died out ali last.^ A 
thousand years have passed smce the earth last bore a 
living creature on her breast, and the unhappy moon 
now hghts her lamp m vam. No longer are the ones 
of storks heard in the meadows, or the drone of beetles 
in the groves of bnles. All is cold, cold All is void, 
void, void. All IS terrible, terrible — [A pause] The bodies 
of all livmg creatures have dropped to dust, aij^ eternal 
matter has transformed them into stones and water and 
clouds , but their spints have flowed together into one, 
and that great world-soul am I • In me is the spmt of 
the great Alexander, the spmt of Napoleon, of Caesar, of 
Shakespeare^ and of the tmiest leech that swims. In me 
the consciousness of man has joined hands with the mstmct 
of the animal ; I understand all, all, all, and each hfe hves 
agam m me. 

[The wiU-o’-the-wisps flicker out along the lake shore.] 
Abkadina. [TF/mpers] What decadent rubbish is this 1 
Tbeplieff. [Imploringly] Mother* • 

Nina. I am alone Once m a hundred years my bps 
are opened, my voice echoes mournfully across the desert 
earth, and no one hears And you, poor hghts of the marsh, 
you do not hear me. You are engendered at sunset in the 
putnd mud, and flit wavenng about the lake till dawn, 
unconscious, unreasomng, unwarmed by the breath of life. 
Satan, father of eternal matter, tiemblmg lest the spark 
of life should glow m you, has ordered an unceasmg move- 
ment of the atoms that compose you, and so you shift 
and change for ever. I, the spint of the umverse, I alone 
am immutable and eternal [A pause] Like a captive in 
a dungeon deep and void, I know not where I am, nor what 
awaits me. One thing only is not hidden from me : in 
my fierce and obstmate battle with'Satan, the sources of 
the forces of matter, I am destined to be victorious in the 
$nd. Matter and spint will then be one at last in glorious 
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hariiony, and the reigri of freedom will begin on earth. 
But this can only come to pass by slow degrees, when 
after countless aeons the moon and earth and shining Sinus 
himself shall fall to dust. Until that hour, oh, horror 1 
horror ' horror ' [A pause. Two glomng red points are 
seen shiningacross the Za^e] Satan, my mighty foe, advances, 
I see his dread and lund eyes. 

Abkadtva. I smell sulphur Is that done on purpose ? 

Tbbpliepf. Yes. 

Abkadina. Oh, I see , that is part of the effect. 

Teepliepf Mother > 

Nina He longs for man 

Paulina. [To Doen] Yon have taken off your hat 
agam i Put it on, you will catch cold. 

Abeadina. The doctor has taken off his hat to Satan, 
father of eternal matter 

Tbeplieef. [Loudly and angrily] Enough of this I 
There’s an end to the performance Down with the curtam > 

Ai-kadina. Why, what are you so angry about * 

Tbeplieff. [Stamping his foot] The curtain , down with 
it ! [The curtain falls] Excuse me, I forgot that only a 
chosen few might wnte plays or act them. I have infnnged 
the monopoly. I — 

He would like to say more, but waves his hand instead 
and goes out to the l^. 

Abeadina. What is the matter with him t 

SoBiN. You should not handle youthful egoism so 
roughly, sister. 

Abeadina. What did I say to him 1 

SoBiN. You hurt his feelmgs. 

Abeadina. But he told me himself that this was all 
in fun, so I treated his play as if it were a comedy. 

SoBiN Nevertheless 

Abeadina Now it appears that he has produced a 
masterpiece, if you please 1 I suppose it was not meant to 
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amuse us at all, but that he arranged the performance »and 
fumigated us with sulphur to demonstrate to us how plays 
should be written, and what is worth aotmg. I am tired 
of him. No one could stand his constant thrusts and 
sallies. He is a wdful, egotistic boy. 

SoBiN. He had hoped to give you pleasure. 

Abkadina. Is that so * I notice, though, that he 
did not choose an ordinary play, but forced hio decadent 
trash on us. I am willing to listen to any raving, so long 
as it IS not meant seriously, but in showmg us this, he 
pretended to be mtroducmg us to a new form of art, and 
inaugurating a new era In my opimon, there was nothmg 
new about it was simply an exhibition of bad temper. 

Tbioobin. Everybody must write as he feels, and as 
best he may. 

Abkadina. Let him wnte as he feels and can, but let 
him spare me his nonsense 

DoBsr. Thou art angry, 0 Jove ! 

Abeadina. I am a woman, not Jove. [SAe ligiXs a 
And I am not angry, I am only sorry to see a 
young man foolishly wasting his time. I did not mean to 
hurt him. 

Medviedenko No one has any ground for separatmg 
life from matter, as the spirit may well consist of the umon, 
of material atoms [Excitedly, to Tbigobin] Some day you 
should wnte a play, and put on the stage the life of a 
schoolmaster It is a hard, hard life. 

Abeadina. I agree with you, but do not let us talk 
about plays or atoms now. This is such a lovely evemng. 
Listen to the smgmg, fnends, how sweet it soimds 

Paulina Yes, they are smgmg across the water. 

[A pause 

Abkadina. [To Tbigobin] Sit down beside me here Ten 
or fifteen years ago we had music and singing on this 
lake almost all mght. There are six houses on its shores. 
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All noise and langht* and romance then, snch romance I 
The young star and idol of them all m those days was this 
man here, [Nods towards Dosu] Doctor Eugene Dorn. 
He 13 fascinating now, but he was irresistible then. But 
my conscience is beginning to prick me. \V3iy did I 
hurt my poor boy ? I am uneasy About him. [Loiidly] 
Constantine I Conatantme • 

Masha^ Shall I go and find him ^ 

Abkadina. If you please, my dear. 

Masha. [Goes off to the left, calling] Mr. Constantme • 
Oh, Mr. Constantine I 

Nina. [Comes in from behind the stag^ I see that the 
play wdl never be finished, so now I can go home. Good 
evenmg. [She hisses Abkadina and Paumna. 

SoHiN. Bravo I Bravo • 

Abkadina. Bravo • Bravo • We were quite charmed 
by your actmg. With your looks and such a lovely voice 
it 18 a crime for you to hide yourself in the country. You 
must be very talented. It is your duty to go on the stage, 
do you hear me ^ 

Nina. It is the dream of my life, which will never rome 
true. 

Abkadina Who knows ? Perhaps it will. But let me 
jpresent Monsieur Boris Tngorm. 

Nina. I am dehghted to meet you. [Embarrassed] 
I have read all your books. 

Abkadina. [Drawing Nina down beside her] Don’t be 
afraid of him, dear He is a simple, good-natured soul, 
even if he is a celebrity. See, he is embarrassed himself 

Dobn Couldn’t the curtam be raised now ^ It is 
depressmg to have it down. 

Shambabff. [LoudXy] Jacob, my man ! Haise the 
curtam I • 

Nina [To Tbigobin] It was a curious play, wasn’t it ? 

Tbigobin. Very. I couldn’t understand it at all, but 
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I watched it with the greatest pleasure because you ^cted 
with such smcerity, and the setting was beautiful [A 
pause] There must be a lot of fish m this lake. 

Nina Yes, there are 

Tbigopin I love fishing. I know of nothmg pleasanter 
than to sit on a lake? shore m the evenmg with one’s eyes on 
a floatmg cork 

Nina. Why, I should thinlc that for one whc^has tasted 
the joys of creation, no other pleasure could exist 

Aekadina. Don’t talk bkc that He always begins to 
flounder when people say mce things to him. 

Shameaeff. I remember when the famous Silva was 
smgmg onoe in the Opera House at Moscow, how dehghted 
we all were when he took the low C. W ell, you can imagme 
our astonishment when one of the church cantors, who 
happened to be aittmg' m the gallery, suddenly boomed 
out “ Bravo Silva ' ” a whole octave lower Like this : 
[In a deep bass voice] “ Bravo, Silva ' ” The audience was 
left breathless. [A pause. 

Doen. An angel of silence is flymg over our heads. 

?riNA. I must go Good-bye. 

Aekadina. Whore to * Where must you go so early * 
We shan’t allow it. 

Nina. My father is waitmg for me 

Aekadina. How cruel he is, really. [They kiss cac% 
o(hef \ Then I suppose we can’t keep you, but it is very hard 
indeed to let you go. 

Nina. If you only knew how hard it is for me to leave 
you all. 

Aekadina. Somebody must see you home, my pet. 

Nina [Star&eS] No, no ' 

SoEiN. [Imploringly] Don’t go • 

Nina. I must. • 

SoElN. Stay just one hour more, and all. Come now, 
really, you know. 



N:^a. [Struggling agdinst her desire to stay ; through 
her tears'l No, no, I can’t 

[She shakes hands with hvm and quickly goes out. 

Abkadina. An unlucky girl • They say that her 
mother left the whole of an immense fortune to her.husband, 
and now the child is penniless because the father has already 
wiUed everythmg away to his second wife. It is pitiful. 

Dobn. jTes, her papa is a perfect beast, and I don’t 
mind saymg so — it is what he deserves. 

SoBiN. [Ruhb'tng his chilled hands] Come, let us go in , 
the night is damp, and my legs are achmg. 

Abkadina. Yes, you act as if they were turned to stone , 
you can hardly move them. Come, you unfortunate old 
man 

[N%e takes hts arm. 

Shambaeff. [Offering his arm to his wife] Permit me, 
madam. 

SoBiN. I hear that dog howlmg again. Won’t you 
pleasp have it unchamed, ShamraeS ^ 

Shambaeff. No, I really can’t, sir The granary is 
full of millet, and I am afraid thieves might break in if the 
dog were not there [Wcdking beside Mbdviedenko] 
Yes, a whole octave lower . “ Bravo, Sdva I ” and he wasn’t 
a smger either, ]ust a simple church cantor. 

Medvibdenko. What salary does the church pay its 
smgers ^ [AU go out except Dobn 

Dobn. I may have lost my judgment and my wits, but I 
must confess I liked that play. There was something in it. 
When the girl spoke of her solitude and the Devil’s eyes 
gleamed across the lake, I felt my hands shakmg with 
excitement It was so fresh and naive. But here he comes , 
let me say somethmg pleasant to him. 

Tbeplieff comes in. 

Tbeplieff. All gone already ? 

Dobn. I am here. 
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Tbefuei'f Masha has been yelling for me all ovet the 
park. An insufferable creatnie. 

Dobn. Constantine, your play delighted me. It was 
strange, of course, and I did not hear the end, but it made 
a deep impression on me. You have a great deal of talent, 
and must persevere m your work. 

Tbefubff setzes hts hand and squeezes it hard, then 
kisses him impetuously. • 

Dobbt. Tut, tut ' how excited you are. Your eyes 
are full of tears. Listen to me You chose your subject 
m the realm of abstract thought, and you did quite right. 
A work of art should invariably embody some lofty idea. 
Only that v^hich is seriously meant can ever be beautiful. 
How pale you are i 

Tbeplieff So you advise me to persevere * 

Dobn. Yes, but use your talent to express only deepi 
and eternal truths. I have led a quiet life, as you know,/ 
and am a contented man, but if I should ever experience 
the exaltation that an artist feels durmg his moments of 
creation, I thmk I should spurn this material envelope of 
my soul and everything connected with it, and should soai; 
away mto heights above this earth 

Tbefuepp. I beg your pardon, but where is Nina ? 

Dobn. And yet another thing : every work of art* 
should have a defimte object in view You should know 
why you are writing, for if you follow the road of art without 
a goal before your eyes, you will lose yourself, and your 
genius will be your rmn. 

Tbeplieff. [Imp^uously'l Where is Nina ? 

Dobn. She has gone home. 

Tbbpheff. [In despavrl Gone home * What shall I 
do ? 1 want to see her , I must see her 1 1 shall follow her. 

Dobb. My dear boy, keep quiet. 

Tbepueff. I am going. 1 must go. 

Masha comes vn. 
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MifeHA. * Your mother wants you to come m, Mr. 
Constantme She is waiting for you, and is very uneasy. 

Tbepueff. Tell her I have gone away. And for 
heaven’s sake, all of you, leave me alone 1 Go away 1 
Don’t follow me about t ^ 

Dob:m. Come, come, old chap, don’t act like this , it 
isn’t kind at all. 

Tbeplieit. IThrough his tears] Good-bye, doctor, and 
thank you. 

Tbeplieff goes out. 

Dobn. [Sighing] Ah, youth, youth • 

Masha. It is always “ Youth, youth,” when there is 
nothmg else to be said. 

She takes snuff. Dobn takes the snuff-box out of her 
hands and flings it into the bushes. 

Dobn. Don’t do that, it is hornd. [A pause] I heat 
music m the house. I must go m. 

Masha. Wait a moment 

DdRN. What do you want * 

Masha. Let me tell you agam. I feel hke talking^ 
[She grows more and more excited] I do not love my father, 
but my heart turns to you For some reason, I feel with 
all my soul that you are near to me. Help me > Help me, 
«r I shall do something foohsh and mock at my hfe, and 
rum it I am at the end of my strength. 

Dobs'. What is the matter ^ How can I help you ? 

Masha. I am m agony. No one, no one can imagine 
how I suder. [She lays her head on his shoulder and speaks 
softly] I love Constantine. 

Dobs. Oh, how excitable you all are ' And how much 
love there is about this lake of spells ! [Tenderly] But what 
can I do for you, my child t What ? What ? 

The curtainfaUs 
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The lawn in front of Sohin’s house The house stands in the 
background, on a broad terrace. The lake, brightly 
reflecting the rays of the sun, lies to the left. There are 
flowerbeds here and there. It is noon ; the day is hot. 
Abeadika, Dobn, and Masha are sitting on a bench 
on the ifiwn, in the shade of an old linden. An open 
book lying on Dobn’s knees. 

Abkadina. [To Masha] Gome, get up. [They both get 
up\ Stand beside me. You are twenty-two and I am almost 
twice your age. Tell me. Doctor, which of us is the younger 
looking 1 

Dobn. You are, of course. 

Abkadina. You seel Now why is it* Because I work , 
my heart and mind are always busy, whereas you never 
move ofE the same spot You don’t hve. It is a maxim 
of mine never to look mto the future. I never admit the 
thought of old age or death, and ]ust accept what comes to 
me. 

Masha. I feel as if 1 had been m the world a thousand 
years, and I trad my life behmd me like an endless scarf. 
Often I have no desire to hve at all. Of course that is 
foolish One ought to puU oneself together and shake 
off such nonsense. 

Dobn. [Sings softly] 

“ Tell her, oh flowers — ” 

Abkadina. And then I keep myself as correct-looking 
as an Englishman.. I am always weU-groomed, as the 
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sayi^^g is, and carefully dressed, with my hair neatly 
arranged. Do you tlunJr I should ever permit myself to 
leave the house half-dressed, with untidy hair ^ Certainly 
not I I have kept my looks by never letting myselE slump 
as some women do. [/S/ie puts her arms akimbo, and walks 
up and down on the lami\ See me, tnpjiing on tiptoe hke a 
fifteen-year-old girl 

Dobn. I see Nevertheless, I shall contmue my 
readmg ^He takes up his booli\ Let me see, we had come 
to the grain-dealer and the rats. 

Abkadina And the rats. Gh) on. [SAe sits dfmri\ 
No, give me the book, it is my turn to read [She takes the 
book and looks for the place] And the rats. Ah, here it is. 

reads] “ It is as dangerous for society to attract and 
mdulge authors as it is for gram-dealers to raise rats in 
their granaries Yet society loves authors. And so, 
when a woman has found one whom she wishes to make her 
own, she lays siege to him by mdulging and flattermg 
him.’i, That may be so in France, but it certainly is not so 
in Russia. We do not carry out a programme like that. 
With us, a woman is usually head over ears m love with an 
author before she attempts to lay siege to him. You 
have an ezample before your eyes, in me and Tngonn. 

SoBiN comes in leaning on a cane, with Nina beside 
’ him. Medviedbnko follows, pushing an arm- 
chair. 

SoBiN. [In a caressing voice, as if speaking to a child] 
So we are happy now, eh t We are enjoymg ourselves 
to-day, are we 1 Father and stepmother have gone away 
to Tver, and we are free for three whole days * 

f^iNA [iSifs dawn beside Abkadina, and endrra/ces her] 
I am so happy. I belong to you now. 

SoBiN. [jSifs dmm in his arm-chair] She looks lovely 
to-day. 

Abkadina. Yes, she has put on her prettiest dress, and 
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looks sweet. That was nice of ydu. [iS^e But 

we mustn’t praise her too much , we shall spoil her Where 
IS Trigonn ^ 

Nina He is fishing ofi the wharf. 

Abkaijina. I wonder he isn’t bored 

' [iS^e hegms to read agavn. 

Nina. What are you reading ? 

Abkadina. “ On the Water,” by Maupassant. [SAe 
reads a few lines to herself] But the rest is neither true nor 
interesting. [She lays down the booh] I am uneasy about 
my son. Tell me, what is the matter with him ? Why is 
he so dull and depressed lately t He spends all his days on 
the lake, and I scarcely ever see him any more. 

Masha. His heart is heavy. [Ivnndly, to Nina] Please 
recite something from his play. 

Nina. [Shrugging her shoulders] Shall I ? Is it so 
interestmg * 

Masha [With suppressed rapture] When he recites, his 
eyes shme and his face grows pale His voice is beautiful 
and sad, and he has the ways of a poet. 

* SoBiN begins to snore. 

Dobn. Pleasant dreams ' 

Abkadina. Peter I 

SoBiN Eh t 

Abkadina. Are you asleep ? 

SoRiN. Not a bit of it. [A pause. 

Abkadina. You don’t do a thing for your health, brother, 
but you really ought to. 

Dobn. The idea of domg anythmg for one’s health at 
sixty-five. 

SoBiN. One still wants to live at sixty-five. 

Dobn. [Crossly] Ho i Take some camomile tea. 

Abkadina. 1 think a journey te some watermg-place 
would be good for him. 

Dobn. Why, yes ; he might go as well as not. 
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Abcadii^. You don’t underatand. 

Dobx. There is nothing to understand in this case , 
it IB quite clear. [A ‘pause. 

Medviedenko. He ought to give up smoking 
SoMN. What nonsense ' t 

Dobn. No, that is not nonsense. Wme and tobacco 
destroy the individuality After a cigar or a glass of 
vodka you 'Are no longer Peter Sorin, but Peter Sorin plus 
somebody else Your ego breaks in two : yon begm to 
think of yourself in the thud person. 

Sorin. It is easy for you to condemn smoking and dunk- 
ing , you have known what hfe is, but what ab^ut me ^ I 
have served m the Department of Justice for twenty-eight 
years, but I have never hved, I have never had any experi- 
ences You are satiated with life, and that is why you have 
an mchnation for philosophy, but I want to hve, and that is 
why I dnnk my wine for dmner and smoke cigars, and all 
Dorn One must take life seriously, and to take a cure 
at sixty-five and regret that one did not have more pleasure 
m youth is, forgive my saymg so, trifling. ^ 

Masha. It must be lunch-time. [She ‘walks a‘way 
la‘nguidl‘y, ‘with a draggitig step"] My foot has gone to sleep 
Dorn. She is going to have a couple of dnnks before 
lunch 

Sorin. The poor soul is unhappy. 

Dorn. That is a trifle, your honour. 

Sorin. You judge her like a man who has obtained all 
he wants m hfe. 

Areadina. Oh, what could be duller than this dear 
tedium of the country t The air is hot and still, nobody 
does anything but sit and philosophise about life. It is 
pleasant, my friends, to sit and listen to you here, but I 
had rather a thousand times sit alone in the room of a hotel 
learning a rdle by heart. 
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Nina. \W%t}i enthmiasni] You are quite right? I ulider- 
stand how you feel. 

SoBiN. Of course it is pleasanter to hve in town One 
can sit in one’s hbrary with a telephone at one’s elhow, 
no one comes m without bemg first announced by the 
footman, the streets are full of cabs, and all 

Dorn. [_Sings\ 

“ Tell her, oh flowers — ” 

Shambabff comes rn, followed by Paulina. 

Shamhabpf. Here they are. How do you do * [He 
hisses Areadina’s hand and then Nina’s] I am delighted 
to see you lookmg so well. [To Arkadina] My wife tells 
me that yAi mean to go to town with her to-day. Is 
that so ^ 

Arkadina Yes, that is what I had planned to do 

Shambaepp. H’m — that is splendid, but how do you 
intend to get there, madam 1 We are hauhng rye to-day, 
and all the men are busy. What horses would you take * 

Arkadina. What horses t How do I know what Horses 
we«haU have 1 

SoRiN. Why, we have the carnage horses. 

Shamrabff. The carnage horses I And where am I 
to find the harness for them * This is astomshing I My 
dear madam, I have the greatest respect for your talents, 
and would gladly sacrifice ten years of my life for you, but 
I cannot let you have any horses to-day. 

Arkadina. But if I must go to town ? What an 
extraordinary state of aflaus 1 

Shambaepp. You do not know, madam, what it is to 
run a farm. 

Arkadina. [In a burst of anger] That is an old story I 
Under these circumstances I shall go back to Moscow this 
very day. Order a carnage for me from the village, or I 
shall go to the station on foot. 

Shambaepp. [Losing his temper] Under these circum- 
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atancea I ceaign my poaition. You must find yourself 
auotliei manager. [jffe goes ovi. 

Abeasina. It 18 like this every summer : every summer 
I am insulted here. I shall never set foot here again. 

She goes out to the left, in the direction of the whmf. 
In a few minutes she is seen entering the house, 
followed by Trigobin, who carries a bucket and 
fis^ing-rod 

Sorts. [Losing his temper] What the deuce did he mean 
by his impudence ? I want all the horses brought here at 
once I 

Nina. [To Paulina] How could he refuse anything to 
Madame Arkadina, the famous actress ^ Is not Lvery wish, 
every caprice even, of hers, more important than any 
farm work ^ This is incredible. 

Paulina. [In despair] What can I do about it ? Put 
yourself m my place and tell me what I can do. 

SoBiN. [To Nina] Let us go and find my sister, and all 
beg hi>r not to go. [He looks in the direstwm in which 
Shambaeff went out] That man is insuflerable , a regular 
tyrant. 

Nina [Prevemting him from getting up] Sit atiU, sit 
still, and let us wheel you. [She and Medviedenko push the 
chair before them] This is ternble I 

SoBiN. Yes, yes, it is terrible , but he won’t leave. 
I shall have a talk with him m a moment. 

[They go out. Only Dorn and Paulina are 

Dorn. How tiresome people are ' Your husband 
deserves to be thrown out of here neck and crop, but it 
will all end by this old granny Sorm and his sister askmg 
the man’s pardon. See if it doesn’t. 

Paulina. He has sent the carnage horses into the fields 
too. These misunderstEtndings occur every day. If you 
only knew how they excite me I I am ill ; see I I am 
trembling all over 1 1 cannot endure bis rough ways. 
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[Imjilonrigly] Eugene, my darling, my beloved, take me 
to you Our time is short ; we are no longer young , let 
us end deception and concealment, even though it is only 
at the end of our lives. 

. [A pame. 

Dokn. I am fifty-five years old. It is too late now for 
me to change my ways of living. 

Paulina. I know that you refuse me because there are 
other women who are near to you, and you cannot take 
everybody. I understand. Excuse me — I see I am only 
bothermg you. 

Nina ts seen near the house picking a bunch of flowers. 

Dokn. IJo, it is all right. 

Paulina. I am tortured by jealousy. Of course you 
are a doctor and cannot escape from women. I understand. 

Dokn. [To Nina, who comes toward him] How are thmgs 
in there ? 

Nina. Madame Arkadina is crymg, and Sorin is having 
an attack of asthma. » 

Dokn. Let us go and give them both some camomile 
tea. 

Nina. [Hands him the bunch of flowers] Here are some 
flowers for you. 

Dokn. Thank you [He goes into the house ^ 

Paulina. [Following him] What pretty flowers • [As 
they reach the house she says in a low voice] Give me those 
flowers I Give them to me I 

Dokn hands her the flowers , she tears them to pieces and 
flings them away They both go into the house 

Nina. [Alone] How strange to see a famous actress 
weeping, and for such a tnfle ' Is it not strange, too, that 
a famous author should sit fishmg all day ^ He is the idol 
of the pubhc, the papers are full of him, his photograph 
is for sale everywhere, his works have been translated 
into many foreign languages, and yet he is overjoyed if he 
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catches a»coiiple of miniiows. I always thought famous 
people were distant and proud ; I thought they despised 
the common crowd which exalts riches and birth, and 
avenged themselves on it by dazzling it with the inextm- 
guishable honour and glory of theur fame. Bpt here I 
see them weepmg and playmg cards arid flymg mto passions 
like everybody else. 

Teepliepf comes in without a hat on, carrying a gun 
and a dead seagull. 

Tbeplieef. Are you alone here ? 

Nina. Yes. 

Teepuefp lays the seagull at her feet. 

Nina. What do you mean by this ? , 

Teeplieff. I was base enough to-day to kill this gull. 
I lay it at your feet 
Nina, ''^at is happening to you * 

[She picks up the gull and stands looking at it. 
Teepueff. [After a pause} So shall I soon end my own 
life., 

Nina. You have changed so that I fail to recognise you 
Teeplieff. Yes, I have changed smce the time ifhen 
I ceased to recogmse you You have failed me , your 
look IS cold , you do not like to have me near you. 

Nina. You have grown so irritable lately, and you talk 
^so darkly and symbolically that you must forgive me if I 
fail to follow you I am too simple to understand you 
Teeplieff. All this began when my play failed so 
dismally. A woman never can forgive failure I have 
burnt the manuscript to the last page. Oh, if you could 
only fathom my unhappmess • Your estrangement is to 
me terrible, incredible , it is as if I had suddenly waked to 
find this lake dried up and sunk into the earth. You say 
you are too simple to understand me ; but oh, what is there 
to understand 1 You dishked my play, you have no faith 
in my powers, you already think of me as commonplace 
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and worthless, as many are. [Stamping hisfoofi How well 
I can understand your feelings I And that understandmg 
is to me like a dagger m the brain. May it be accursed, 
together with my stupidity, which sucks my life-blood 
like a snqke I [He sees Trigokin, who approaches reading a 
boolc\ There comes real gemus, striding along like anotW 
Hamlet, and with a book, too. [Mockingly] “ Words, 
words, words.” You feel the warmth of that sun already, 
you smile, your eyes melt and glow hqmd m its rays. I 
shall not disturb you [He goes out. 

Trigobin. [Mailing notes in his book] Takes snuff and 
drmks vodka , always weara black dresses , is loved by a 
school teacher 

Nina. How do you do ? 

Tbigorin. How are you. Miss Nina ? Owing to an 
unforeseen development of circumstances, it seems that 
we are leaving here to-day. You and I shall probably 
never see each other agam, and I am sorry for it. I seldom 
meet a young and pretty girl now , I can hardly remt^paber 
how it feels to be mneteen, and the young girls m my books 
are ’seldom hvmg characters I should like to change places 
with you, if but for an hour, to look out at the world 
through your eyes, and so find out what sort of a httle 
person you are. 

Nina. And I should hke to change places with you. 

Trigorin. Why * 

Nina. To find out how a famous gemus feels. What is it 
hke to be famous 1 What sensations does it give you * 

Tbigorin. What sensations * I don’t believe it gives 
any. [Thoughtfully] Either you exaggerate my fame, or 
else, if it exists, all I can say is that one simply doesn’t 
feel fame m any way. 

Nina. But when you read about .yourself m the papers * 

Trigorin. If the critics praise me, I am happy, if 
they condemn me, I am out of sorts for the next two days. 
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Nina. 'This is a wonderful world. If you only knew how 
I envy you ' Men are bom to different destinies. Some 
dully drag a weary, useless life behind them, lost in the 
crowd, unhappy, while to one out of a milhon, as to you, 
for instance, comes a bright destmy,full of interest and 
meanmg. You are lucky 

Trigorin I, lucky * {He shrugs his shoulders] H’m — I 
hear you talking about fame, and happiness, and bright 
destmies, and those fine words of yours mean as much to me 
— ^forgive my saymg so — as sweetmeats do, which I never 
eat. You are very young, and very kind 

Nina. Your hfe is beautiful. 

Trigorin. I see nothing especially lovely al;^Tlt it. {He 
looks at his waich] Excuse me, I must go at once, and 
begm writing again I am m a hurry. {He laughs] You 
have stepped on my pet corn, as they say, and I am gettmg 
excited, and a little cross Let us discuss this bright and 
beautiful life of nune, though {After a few moments’ 
ihouc/ht] Violent obsessions sometimes lay hold of a man ' 
he may, for mstance, think day and night of nothing Jout 
the moon I have such a moon Day and night I am 
held m the grip of one besetting thought, to write, write, 
write I Hardly have I finished one book than something 
urges me to write another, and then a thud, and then a 
fourth — I wnte ceaselessly. I am, as it were, on a treadmill 
I hurry for ever from one story to another, and can’t help 
myself Do you see anythmg bright and beautiful in that 1 
Oh, it IS a wild hfe ' Even now, thrilled as I am by talking 
to you, I do not forget for an mstant that an unfinished 
story IS awaiting me. My eye falls on that cloud there, 
which has the shape of a grand piano ; I instantly make 
a mental note that I must remember to mention m my 
story a cloud floating ‘by that looked hke a grand piano. 
I smell hehotrope , I mutter to myself ; a sickly smell, 
the colour worn by widows ; 1 must remember that m 
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■wilting my next descnption of a summer evening I 
catch an idea in every sentence of yours or of my own, and 
hasten to lock all these treasures m my literary store-room, 
thinking that some day they may be useful to me. As 
soon as I stop wor^mg I rush off to the threatre or go 
fishing, m the hope that I may find oblivion there, but no I 
Some new subject for a story is sure to come rolhng through 
my brain like an iron cannon-ball I hear my desk calhng, 
and have to go back to it and begin to write, ■write, ■write, 
once more And so it goes on for ever I cannot escape 
myself, though I feel that I am consummg my hfe To 
prepare the honey I feed to unknown crowds, I am doomed 
to brush Ifii* bloom from my dearest flowers, to tear them 
from then stems, and trample the roots that bore them 
underfoot. Am I not a madman * Should I not be 
treated by those who know me as one mentally diseased ? 
Yet it IS always the same, same old story, till I begm to 
think that all this praise and admiration must be a 
deception, that I am being hoodwinked because they know 
I aiji crazy, and I sometimes tremble lest I should be grabbed 
from behmd and whisked off to a lunatic asylum. The best 
years of my youth were made one continual agony for me 
by my wntmg. A young author, especially if at first he 
does not make a success, feels clumsy, ill-at-ease, ancl, 
superfluous in the world His nerves are all on edge and 
stretched to the point of breaking, he is irresistibly 
attracted to hterary and artistic people, and hovers about 
them unknown and unnoticed, feanng to look them bravely 
in the eye, like a man with a passion for gambling, whose 
money is all gone I did not know my readers, but for 
some reason I imagined they were distrustful and unfriendly, 
I was mortally afraid of the pubhe, and when my first play 
appeared, it seemed to me as if all the dark eyes m the 
audience were lookmg at it ■with enmity, and all the blue 
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ones witll cold indifference Oh, how ternhle it was ' 
What agony ! 

Nina But don’t your inspiration and the act of creation 
give you momenta of lofty happiness * 

Trigoein. Yes. Writing is a pleasure to mef, and so is 
reading the proofs, but no sooner does a book leave the 
press than it becomes odious to me , it is not what I meant 
it to be , 1 made a mistake to write it at all , I am provoked 
and discouraged Then the public reads it and says 
“ Yes, it IS clever and pretty, but not nearly as good as 
Tolstoi,” or “ It IS a lovely thing, but not as good as 
TurgeniefE’s Fathers and Sons” and so it will always be 
To my dying day I shall hear people say Clever and 
pretty , clever and pretty,” and nothmg more , and when 
I am gone, those that knew me will say as they pass my 
grave • “ Here lies Tngorm, a clever writer, but not as 
good as TurgeniefE.” 

Nina. You must excuse me, but I dechne to understand 
whrft you are talking about The fact is, you have been 
spoilt by your success. , 

Trigoein. What success have I had 1 I have never 
pleased myself , as a writer, I do not like myself at all. 
The trouble is that I am made giddy, as it were, by the 
, fumes of my brain, and often hardly know what I 
am writing. I love this lake, these trees, the blue heaven , 
nature’s voice speaks to me and wakes a feehng of passion 
in my heart, and I am overcome by an uncontrollable 
desire to write. But 1 am not only a painter of landscapes, 
I am a man of the city besides. I love my country, 
too, and her people , I feel that, as a writer, it is my duty 
to speak of their sorrows, of their future, also of science, 
of the rights of man, and so forth. So I write on every 
subject, and the publtc hounds me on all sides, sometimes 
m anger, and I race and dodge hke a fox with a pack of 
hounds on his trail. I see life and knowledge fhttmg away 
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before me. I am left behmd them like a peassftit who has 
mibsed his tram at a station, and finally I come back to the 
conclusion that all I am fit for is to describe landscapes, 
and that whatever else I attempt rings abominably false. 

Nina • You wortc too hard to realise the importance of 
your writmgs What if you are discontented with yourself * 
To others you appear a great and splendid man If I 
were a writer like you I should devote my whole hfe to the 
service of the Russian people, knowing at the same time 
that their welfare depended on their power to nse to the 
heights I had attained, and the people should send me before 
them m a chariot of triumph 

Tbigohih In a chariot * Do you think I am 
Agamemnon ^ [T^^y both smile. 

Nina. For the bliss of being a writer or an actress I 
could endure want, and disillusionment, and the hatred 
of my friends, and the pangs of my own dissatisfaction with 
myself , but I should demand in return fame, real, 
resoundmg fame I [S^e covers her face mth her Itandsl 
Wljew I My head reels I 

The Voice of Abkadina [From mside the hom^ 
Boris I Boris • 

Teigohin. She is callmg me, probably to come and 
pack, but I don’t want to leave this place \His eyes rest 
on the lake} What a blessing such beauty is I 

Nina Do you see that house there, on the far shore 1 

Teigorin Yes. 

Nina. That was my dead mother’s home I was born 
there, and have lived all my hfe beside this lake. I know 
every httle island m it. 

Teigorin. This is a beautiful place to live [He catches 
sight of the dead seagull] What is that ^ 

Ij, Nina. A gull. Constantine shot it. 

Teigorin What a lovely bird l Really, I can’t bear to 
go away. Can’t you persuade Inna to stay 1 
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[He wntes something in his note-booh. 

Nina. Wtat are you writing * 

Tkigoein. Nothing much, only an idea that occurred 
to me. [He puts the book back mi his pocket] An idea for a 
short story A young girl grows up oi^the shores*of a lake, 
as you have. She loves the lake as the gulls do, and is as 
happy and free as they. But a man sees her who chances 
to come that way, and he destroys her out of idleness, 
as this gull here has been destroyed. 

[A pause. Aekadina appears at one of the windows 

Aekadina. Boris I Where are you ? 

Teigoein. I am coming this imnute. 

He goes toward the house, holang bath at Nina. 
Aekadina remains at the window. 

Teigoein. What do you want ? 

Aekadina. We are not going away, after aU. 

Teigoein goes into the house. Nina comes forward 
and stands lost in thought, 

Nina. It is a dream ' 


The curtain falls. 
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Th£ dining-room of Soein ’s house. Doors open out of it to the 
right and left. A table stands in the centre of the room. 
Trunks and boxes encurrber the floor, and preparations 
far departure are evident. Tbigorix is silting at a 
table eating his breakfast, and Masha is standing beside 
him. . 


Masha. I am tellmg you all these thmgs because you 
wnte books and they may be useful to you, I tell you 
honestly, I should not have hved another day if he had 
wounded himseU fatally. Yet I am courageous , I have 
decided to tear this love of mine out of my heart by the 
roots. 

I^IGORIN, How will you do it ? 

Masha By marrymg Medviedenko, 

Teigorin The school teacher ? 

Masha Yes. 

Teigorin. I don’t see the necessity for that. ‘ 

Masha Oh, if you knew what it is to love without hope 
for years and years, to wait for ever for something that will 
never come ■ I shall not marry for love, but mamage will at 
least be a change, and will bring new cares to deaden the 
memones of the past Shall we have another drmk * 
Teigorin. Haven’t you had enough 1 
Masha. Fiddlesticks i [She fills a Don’t look at 
me with that expression on yoin face. Women drmk 
oftener than you imagine, but most of them do it m secret, 
and not openly, as I do They do indeed, and it is always 
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either vodl&, or brandy. [They touch glasses] To your good 
health ’ You are so easy to get on with that I am sorry 
to see you go. [They drink. 

Teigobin. And I am sorry to leave. 

Masha. You should ask her to stay, 

Teigoein. She would not do that now. Her son has 
been behavmg outrageously First he attempted smcide, 
and now I hear he is going to challenge me to a duel, 
though what his provocation may be I can’t imagine. 
He IS always sulking and sneenng and preaching about a 
new form of art, as if the field of art were not large enough 
to accommodate both old and new without the necessity 
of jostling. • 

Masha It is jealousy. However, that is none of my 
business. [A pause. Jacob walks through the room carrying 
a trunk ; Nika comes in and stands by the window] That 
school teacher of mme is none too clever, but he is very 
good, poor man, and he loves me dearly, and I am sorry for 
him. • However, let me say good-bye and wish you a 
pleasant journey. Remember me kmdly m your thougjits 
[SAe shakes hands with him] Thanks for your goodwill. 
Send me your books, and be sure to write something in 
them , nothing formal, but simply this . “ To Masha, 
who, forgetful of her ongm, for some unknown reason is 
hving in this world ” Good-bye. [She goes out. 

Nina. [Holding out her closed hand to Teigoein] Is it odd 
or even ^ 

Teigoein. Even. 

Nina [With a sigh] No, it is odd. I had only one pea 
in my hand. I wanted to see whether I was to become 
an actress or not. If only someone would advise me what 
to do I 

Teigoein. One cannot give advice m a case hke this. 

[A pause. 

Nina. We shall soon part, perhaps never to meet agam. 
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I should like you to accept this liftle medalhon ag a remem- 
brance of me. I have had your mitials engraved on it, and 
on this Bide is the name of one of your books ; Days and 
Nights. 

TsiGomN. How sweet of you ! [He kisses the medalhon'] 
It IS a lovely present 

Nina. Think of me sometimes. 

Tbigokin. I shall never forget you. I shall always 
remember you as I saw you that bright day — do you recall 
it ? — a week ago, when you wore your light dress, and we 
talked together, and the white seagull lay on the bench 
beside us. 

Nina. [Lost m thought] Yes, the seagull. [A jiause] 
I beg you to let me see you alone for two minutes before 
you go. 

She goes out to the left. At the same moment 
Abkadina comes in from the right, followed by 
SoBiN in a long coed, with his orders on his breast, 
and by Jacob, who is busy •packing. ^ 

Abkadina. Stay here at home, you poor old man. 
HoV could you pay visits with that rheumatism of yours ? 
[To Tbigobin] Who left the room just now, was it Nma 1 

Tbigobin. Yes. 

Abkadina. I beg your pardon , I am afraid we inter- 
rupted you. sits dowii] I think everythmg is packed# 

I am absolutely exhausted 

Tbigobin [Reading the inscription on the medallion] 
“ Days and Nights, page 121, Unes 11 and 12.” 

Jacob [Clearing the table] Shall I pack your fishing-rods, 
too, sir 1 

Tbigobin. Yes, I shall need them, but you can give my 
books away. 

Jacob. Very well, sir. 

Tbigobin. [To himsdf] Page 121, Imes 11 and 12. 
[To Abkadina] Have we my books here m the house ? 
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Abkadiha. Yes, they* are in my brother’s hbrary, in 
the corner cupboard. 

Thigorin Page 121 \He goes out. 

SoBiN You are going away, and I shall be lonely 
without you. 

Abkadixa. What would you do m town 1 

SoBiN. Oh, nothing m particular, but somehow — [J7e 
laughsl They are soon to lay the corner-stone of the new 
court-house here How I should like to leap out of this 
minnow-pond, if but for an hour or two I I am tired of 
lying here like an old cigarette stump. I have ordered the 
carriage for one o’clock We can go away together. 

Abeadika. [After a pause] No, you must stay here. 
Don’t be lonely, and don’t catch cold Keep an eye on 
my boy. Take good care of him , gmde him along the 
proper paths. [A pause] I am going away, and so shall 
never find out why Constantme shot himself, but I think 
the chief reason was jealousy, and the sooner I take Tngorm 
away, the better. 

SoRiN. There were — how shall I explain it to you 1 — 
other reasons besides jealousy for his act. Here is a clever 
young chap livmg m the depths of the country, without 
money or position, with no future ahead of bun, and with 
nothing to do He is ashamed and afraid of bemg so idle. 

am devoted to him and he is fond of me, but nevertheless 
he feels that he is useless here, that he is httle more than 
a dependant m this house. It is the pnde in him 

Abkadina. He is a misery to me > [Thoughtfully] He 
might possibly enter the army. 

SoRiN. [(jiues a whistle, and. then speaks unth hesitation 
It seems to me that the best thing for him would be if you 
were to let him have a httle money. For one thmg, he 
ought to be allowed tp dress hke a human bemg. See 
how he looks ' Wearmg the same httle old coat that he 
has had for three years, and he doesn’t even possess an 
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overcoat • \Imighing\ And it wouldn’t hurt the youngster 
to sow a few wild oats , let him go abroad, say, for a time. 
It wouldn’t cost much. 

Abkadina. Yes, but — However, I thmk I might 
manage about his clothes, but I couldn’t let him go abroad. 
■And no, I don’t think I can let him have his clothes even, 
now. [pecidediy] I have no money at present. 

SoBiN laughs. 

Abkadina I haven’t mdeed. 

SoEiN. \_Whistles'\ Very well Forgive me, darhng , 
don’t be angry. You are a noble, generous woman • 

Abbladina. [Weepingl I really haven’t the money. 

SoBiN. If I had any money of course I should let him 
have some myself, but I haven’t even a penny. The 
farm manager takes my pension from me and puts it all 
mto the farm or into cattle or bees, and m that way it is 
always lost for ever. The bees die, the cows die, they never 
let me have a horse. 

Abkadina. Of course I have some money, but I am an 
actress and my ezpenses for dress alone are enough to 
bankrupt me. 

SoBiN. You are a dear, and I am very fond of you, 
mdeed I am But something is the matter with me again. 
[He staggers'l I feel giddy. [He leans against the tahle\ 
I feel famt, and all. 

Abkadina. [Fnghiened'\ Peter • [She tries to swpport him] 
Peter • dearest I [She calls] Help ' Help ' 

Tbepliefp and Medviedenko come in ; Tbeplieff 
has a bandage around his head. 

Abkadina. He is famting ' 

SoBiN. I am all right [He smiles and dnnJcs some water] 
It is all over now. 

Tbeplieff. [To his nwther] Don’t be frightened, mother, 
these attacks are not dangerous . my uncle often has them 
now. [To his unde] You must go and he down, uncle. 
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SoBm. • Yea, I thmk I shall, for a few nunutes. I am 
gomg to Moscow all the same, but I shall he down a bit 
before I start. \He goes out leaning on his cane 

Medviedenko. [Giving him his arm] Do you know this 
riddle 1 On four legs m the mormng , on two legs at noon , 
and on three legs in the evening * 

SoEiN [Laughing] Yes, exactly, and on one’s back at 
night. Thank you, I can walk alone. 

Medviedenko Dear me, what formality 1 

[He and Soein go out. 

Aeeadina. He gave me a dreadful fright. 

Teeplieff. It 13 not good for him to live m the country. 
Mother, if you would only untie your purae-atnngs for once, 
and lend him a thousand roubles • He could then spend a 
whole year m town. 

Abkadina. I have no money. I am an actress and not 
a banker. [A pause. 

Teeplieff. Please change my bandage for me, mother, 
you do it so gently. 

Abkadina goes to the cupboard and takes out a box of 
bandages and a bottle of iodoform. * 

Abkadina. The doctor is late. 

Tbepueff Yes, he promised to be here at nine, and now 
it IS noon already. 

Abkadina. Sit down [She takes the bandage off his 
head] You look as if you had a turban on. A stranger 
that was in the kitchen yesterday asked to what nationality 
you belonged. Your wound is almost healed. [She kisses 
his head] You won’t be up to any more of these BiUy tricks 
again, will you, when I am gone ? 

Tbeplieff No, mother, I did that m a moment of msane 
despair, when I had lost all control over myself. It will 
never happen agam. , [He kisses her hand] Your touch is 
golden I remember when you were still acting at the State 
Theatre, long ago, when I was still a httle chap, there was 
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a fight oue day m our court, and a poor washerwdman was 
almost beaten to death. She was picked up unconscious, 
and you nursed her till she was well, and bathed her children 
in the washtubs. Have you forgotten it ^ 

Aseaddca. Yes, entirely. [£>^e puts on a new bandage. 

Tbepliefb'. Two ballet dancers lived in the same house, 
and they used to come and dnnk cofiee with you. 

Abkadina. 1 remember that. 

Tbeplieff They were very pious [A pause] I love 
you again, these last few days, as tenderly and trustingly 
as I did as a child. I have no one left me now but you. 
Why, why do you let yourself be controlled by that man * 

Abkadina. You don’t understand him, Constantme. 
He has a wonderfully noble personahty, 

Tbepliepp, Nevertheless, when he has been told that I 
wish to challenge him to a duel his nobibty does not prevent 
him from playmg the coward. He is about to beat an 
ignonunious retreat. 

Abbadixa. What nonsense ' I have asked him myself 
to go^ 

Tbeplieff. a noble personality indeed > Here we are 
almost quarrellmg over him, and he is probably m the 
garden laughing at us at this very moment, or else en- 
hghtemng Nina’s mmd and trying to persuade her mto 
thmkmg him a man of gemus. 

Abkadina. You enjoy saying unpleasant things to 
me I have the greatest respect for that man, and 1 must 
ask you not to speak ill of him m my presence 

Tbeplieff. I have no respect for him at all You want 
me to thmk him a genius, as you do, but I refuse to he . 
his books make me sick. 

Abkadina. You envy him. There is nothmg left for 
people with no talent and mighty pretensions to do but to 
cnticise those who are really gifted I hope you enjoy 
the consolation it bnngs. 
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TuEPLiEFF. [With irony] Those who are really gifted, 
indeed ' {Angrily] I am cleverer than any of you, if it 
comes to that I {He tears the bandage off his head] You are 
the slaves of convention, you have seized the upper hand 
and now lay down as law everything that you do , all 
else you strangle and trample on. I refuse to accept your 
point of view, yours and his, I refuse I 
Abeadina. That is the talk of a decadent 
Teeplieff. Go back to your beloved stage and act the 
miserable ditch-water plays you so much admire ' 

Aekadina. I never acted m a play like that m my life 
You couldn’t write even the trashiest music-hall farce, you 
idle good-for-nothmg I 
Tbeplieff. Miser i 
Abkaeixa. Eag-bag > 

Tbeplieff sits down and begins to cry softly 
Aekadina. {Walking up and down in great excitement] 
Don’t cry I You mustn’t cry • {She bursts into tears] 
You really mustn’t. {She kisses his forehead, his cheeks, 
his head] My darhng child, forgive me. Forgive ,your 
wicked mother. 

Tbeplieff. {Embracing her] Oh, if you could only know 
what it IS to have lost everything imder heaven ' She 
does not love me. I see I shall never be able to write 
Every hope has deserted me. 

Aekadina Don’t despair This will all pass He is 
going away to-day, and she will love you once more. {She 
wipes away his tears] Stop crymg. We have made peace 
again 

Tbeplieff. {Kissing her hand] Yes, mother. 

Aekadina, {Tenderly] Make your peace with him, too. 
Don’t fight with him. You surely won’t fight t 

Tbeplieff. I won»t, but you must not msist on my 
seeing him again, mother, I couldn’t stand it. [Teiqoein 
comes ^»] There he is , 1 am gomg. {He quicMy puts the 
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medicines away in the cupboard] The doctor will Attend to 
my head. 

Tbigobin [Looking th oiiglt the pages of a book] Page 1 21 , 
hncs 11 and 12 , here it is [He leads] “ If at any time 
you should have need of my hfe, come and take it.” 

Tbepliepf picks up the bandage off the floor and goes out. 

Abkadina [Looking at he) watch] The carnage will soon 
be here 

Tbigobin [To himself] If at any time you should have 
need of my life, come and take it 

Abkadina. I hope your things are all packed. 

Tbigobin. [Impatiently] Yes, yes. [In deep thought] 
Why do I hear a note of sadness that wnngs my heart 
m this cry of a pure soul * If at any time you should have 
need of my hfe, come and take it [To Abkadina] Let 
us stay here one more day • 

Abkadina shakes he) head. 

Tbigobin Do let us stay l 

Abkadina I know, dearest, what keeps you here, but 
you must control yourself. Be sober , your emotions have 
intoxicated you a httle. 

Tbigobin. You must be sober, too. Be sensible , look 
upon what has happened as a true friend would [Taking 
her hand] You are capable of self-sacrifice Be a friend 
to me and release me I 

Abkadina. [In deep excitement] Are you so much m 
love ? 

Tbigobin. I am irresistibly impelled toward her. 
It may be that this is ]ust what I need. 

Abkadina. What, the love of a country girl * , Oh, 
how httle you know yourself • , 

Tbigobin. People sometimes walk m their sleep, and so 
I feel as if I were asleep, and dreammg of her as I stand 
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here talking to you My imagination is shaken by the 
sweetest and most glorious visions. Belease me ' 
Aekadina. [SJiuddenvg] No, no • I am only an ordinary 
woman , you must not say such things to me. Do not 
torment me, Boris , you frighten me« 

Teigomn You could be an extraordinary woman if you 
only would Love alone can bring happmess on earth, 
love the enchantmg, the poetical love of youth, that 
sweeps away the sorrows of the world I had no time for 
it when I was young and struggling with want and laying 
siege to the literary fortress, but now at last this love has 
come to me. I see it beckomng , why should I fly t 
Aekadina. {With anger] Yon are mad I 
Tbigoein. Belease me. 

Aekadina. You have all conspired together to torture 
me to-day. {She weeps 

Teigoein {Clutching his head desperately] She doesn’t 
understand me ' She won’t understand me > 

Aekadina. Am I then so old and ugly already that 
you can talk to me like this without any shame about 
another woman * [S/ie embraces and kisses him] Oh, you 
have lost your senses i My splendid, my glorious friend, 
my love for you is the last chapter of my life [Ske Jails 
on her knees] You are my pnde, my joy, my light. {She 
endytaces his knees] I could never endure it should you desert 
me, if only for an hour , I should go mad. Oh, my wonder, 
my marvel, my kmg I 

Teigoein. Someone might come in. {He helps her to 
rise. 

Aekadina Let them come ! I am not ashamed of my 
love. {She kisses his hands] My jewel • My despair ! 
You want to do a foolish t hing , but I don’t want you to 
do it. I shan’t let you do it • {She laughs] You arc mine, 
you are mine ! This forehead is mme, these eyes are mme. 
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this silky hair is mine. All your kemg is mine *You are 
so clever, so wise, the first of all hvmg ■writers , you are the 
only hope of your country. You are so fresh, so simple, 
BO deeply humorous You can hrmg out every feature 
of a man "or of a landscape m a smgle line, and your 
characters hve and breathe. Do you thmk that these 
words are but the incense of flattery ? Do you thmk I am 
not speakmg the truth 7 Come, look into my eyes , look 
deep , do you find lies there * No, you see that I alone 
know how to treasure you I alone tell you the truth Oh, 
my very dear, you will go with me 7 You will 1 You will 
not forsake me 7 

Trigorin. I have no wdl of my o-wn , I never had. I 
am •too mdolent, too submissive, too phlegmatic, to have 
any. Is it possible that women like that 7 Take me. 
Take me away with you, but do not let me stir a step from 
your side. 

Arkadina. [To herself] Now he is mine • [Carelessly, 
as if nothirig unusual had hapened] Of course you iflust 
stay iere if you really want to. I shall go, and you can 
follow m a week’s time. Yes, really, why should you 
hurry away 1 

Trigorin. Let us go together. 

Arkadina. As you like. Let us go together then. [A 
pause. Trigorin writes something in his note-book] What 
are you writmg 7 

Trigorin. A happy expression I heard this mormng • 
“A grove of maiden pmes.” It may be useful [He yawns] 
So we are really ofi again, condemned once more to railway 
carriages, to stations and restaurants, to Hamburger steaks 
and endless arguments ' 

Shamraeff comes in. , 

Shamraeff. I am sorry to have to inform you that your 
carriage is at the door. It is time to start, honoured 
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madam, 'the tram leaves at two-five. Would you be kind 
enough, madam, to remember to inqmre for me where 
SuzdaltzefE the actor is now * Is he still alive, I wonder ® 
Is he well 1 He and I have had many a jolly time together 
He was inimitable in The. Stolen Ma"l A tragedian called 
IzmailoS was in the same company, I remember, who was 
also quite remarkable. Don’t hurry, madam, you still 
have five mmutes. They were both of them conspirators 
once, m the same melodrama, and one night when in the 
course of the play they were suddenly discovered, instead of 
saying “ We have been trapped I ” Izmailofi cried out : 
“ We have been rapped • ” [He laitghs] Rapped ' 

While he has been talking, Jacob has been busy with the 
trunks, and the maid has brought Akicadina her hat, 
coat, parasol, and gloves The cook looks hesitatingly 
through the door on the right, and finally comes into 
the room. Paulika comes in. Medviedenko 
comes in. 

?auijna. [Presenting Abkadina with a little basket] 
Here are some plums for the journey. They are very.sweet 
ones. You may want to nibble somcthmg good on the 
way. 

Abkadina. You are very kind, Paulina. 

Paulina. Good-bye, my deane. If thmp have not 
been quite as you could have wished, please forgive us 

[She weeps. 

Abkadina. It has been delightful, debghtful. You 
mustn’t cry. 

SoBiN comes in through the door on the left, dressed in 
a long coat with a cape, and carrying his hat and 
cane. He crosses the room, 

SoBiN. Come, sister, it is time to start, unless you 
want to miss the train. I am gomg to get mto the carriage. 

[He goes out. 
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Medviedbnko I shall walk quickly to thfe statiou 
and see you ofi there. [He goes out. 

Arkadina. Good-bye, all ' We shall meet again 
next summer if we live. [The maidservant, Jacob, and 
the cooJr hss her hand} Don’t forget me. [SAe gives the cook 
a rouble] There is a rouble for all three of you 

The Cook. Thank you, mistress , a pleasant journey 
to you. 

Jacob God bless you, mistress. 

Shambabfp Send us a Ime to cheer ua up. \To 
Trigorin] Good-bye, sir. 

Abeadina. Where is CoMtantine t Tell him I am 
starting. I must say good-bye to him. [To Jacob] 
I gave the cook a rouble for all three of you. 

All go out through the door on the right. The stage 
remains empty Sounds of farewell are heard The 
maid comes running back to fetch the basket of 
plums which has been forgotten. Tkigobin comes 
book 

Trigorin. I had forgotten my cane. I thmk I left it 
on the terrace [He goes toward the door on the right and 
meets Nina, who comes in at that moment] Is that you 1 
We are ofi. 

Nina. I knew we should meet again [With emotion] I 
have come to an irrevocable decision, the die is cast . I 
am gomg on the stage. I am deserting my father and 
abandonmg everything I am beginning life anew. I 
am gomg, as you are, to Moscow We shall meet there. 

Trigorin. [Glancing about him] Go to the Hotel 
Slavianski Bazar. Let me know as soon as you get there. 
I shall be at the Grosholski House m Moltchanofka Street. 
I must go now. • [A pause. 

Nina Just one more minute • 

Trigorin. [In a low voice] You are so beautiful * What 

F 
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bliss to tbfaik that I sball see you again so soon ! [She sinks 
on his breast] I shall see those glorious eyes again, that 
wonderful, inefiably tender smile, those gentle features 
with their expression of angelic purity ' My darling I 

„ {A prolmged kiss. 

The curtain falls. 

Two years dapse between the third and fourth acts. 
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A sitUnff-room in Sokin’s home, which has been converted, into 
a wnJling-TOomfor Teeplibfp. To the right and left are 
doors leading into inner rooms, and in the centre is a glass 
door opening onto a terrace. Besides the mucdfurnitvre 
of a sitting-room there 25 a writing-desk in the right-hand 
corner of the room. There is a Turkish divan near the / 
door on the left, and shelves fuU of books stand against 
the walls. Books are lying scattered about on the window- 
sills and chairs. It is evening The room is dimly 
lighted by a shaded lamp on a table The wind moans 
in the tree tops and whistles down the chimney. The 
Waochman in the garden is heard sounding his rattle. 
Medviedbnko and Masha come in. 

M&sha. [Calling Tbefliefe] Mr. Constantine, where 
are you 1 [Looking about her"] There is no one here. His 
old uncle is for ever asking for Constantine, and can’t hve 
without him for an instant. 

Medviedenko. He dreads bemg left alone [Listening 
to the mnd] This is a wild night. We have had this storm 
for two daj^. 

Masha. [Turning up the lamp] The waves on the lake 
are enormous. 

Medviedenso. It is very dark in the garden. Do you 
know, I think that old theatre ought to be knocked down. 
It is stQl standmg there, naked and hideous as a skeleton, 
with the curtain flapping m the wmd, I thought I heard a 
voice weeping in it as I passed there last mght 

Masha. What an idea I [Apame. 

83 
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MEDVii!i>ENKo. Come home with me, Masha 

Masha. [Shaking her headi] I shall spend the mght 
here. 

Medviedenko. [Imflonngly] Do come, Masha. The 
baby must be hungry. * 

Masha. Nonsense, Matnona will feed it. [A pause. 

Medviedenko. It is a pity to leave him three nights 
without his mother. 

Masha You are getting too tiresome. You used 
sometimes to talk of other things besides home and the 
baby, home and the baby. That is all I ever hear from 
you now. 

Medviedenko Come home, Masha. 

Masha You can go home if you want to. 

Medviedenko. Your father won’t give me a horse. 

Masha Yes, he will , ask him. 

Medviedenko I think I shall. Are you coming home 
to-mprrow ^ 

Masha. Yes, yes, to-morrow. 

She takes snuff Tbepliefp and Paulina come in. 
Tbeplieef is carrying some piUoivs and a blanket, 
and Paulina is carrying sheets and piUow cases. 
They lay them on the divan, and Tbepueff goes 
and sits down at his desk 

Masha Who is that for, mother * 

Paulina Mr. Sonn asked to sleep in Constantine’s 
room to-mght. 

Masha. Let me make the bed. 

She makes the bed. Paulina goes up to the desk and 
looks at the manuscripts lying on it. [A pause 

Medviedenko. Well, I am gomg. Good-bye, Masha. 
[He kisses his wife’s hand] Good-bye, mother. 

[He tries to kiss his mother-in-law’s hand 

Paulina. [Crossly] Be off, in God’s name ! 
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Tbefliefi' shakes hands with him in silence, and 
Medviedenko goes out. 

Paulina. [Looking at the inanuscripts] No one ever 
dreamed, Constantme, that you would one day turn mto a 
real authbr. The magazines pay you well for your stones. 
[She strokes his hair ] You have grown handsome, too. 
Dear, kmd Constantine, be a little mcer to my Masha. 

Masha. making the bed} Leave him alone, mother. 

Paulina. She is a sweet child. [A pause] A woman, 
Constantine, asks only for kmd looks. I know that from 
expenence. 

Tbeflieee gels up from his desk and goes out without 
a word. 

Masha. There now I You have vexed him. I told 
you not to bother him. 

Paulina. I am sorry for you, Masha. 

Masha. Much I need your pity l 

Paulina My heart aches for you. I see how tinngs 
are, and understand 

Masha, You see what doesn’t exist Hopeless love 
is only found in novels. It is a tnfle , all one has to do is 
to keep a tight rein on oneself, and keep one’s head clear. 
Love must be plucked out the moment it springs up m 
the heart. My husband has been promised a school in 
another district, and when we have once left this place I 
shall forget it all I shall tear my passion out by the roots. 

[The notes of a melancholy waltz are heard in the 
distance. 

Paulina. Constantme is playing That moans he is sad. 

Masha silently waltzes a few turns to the music. 

Masha. The great thing, mother, is not to have him 
contmually m sight. If my Simon could only get his 
remove I should forget it all m a month or two. It is a 
tnfle. 
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Dobn ani Medviedei^eo come m through the door 
on the left, wheding Sobie m an arm-chair. 

Mesviedeneo. I have six mouths to feed now, and 
floui IS at seventy kopecks. 

Dobn. A hard nddle to solve ' 

Medvieseneo. It IS easy for you to make hght of it. 
You are rich enough to scatter money to your chickens, 
if you wanted to. 

Dobn You think I am nch % My fnend, after practismg 
for thirty years, durmg which I could not call my soul my 
own for one nimute of the night or day, I succeeded at last 
m scraping together one thousand roubles, all of which went, 
not long ago, m a tnp which I took abroad. I haven’t a 
penny. 

Masha [To her husband] So you didn’t go home after 
aU^ 

Medviedeneo [AjgologeticaUy] How can I go home 
when they won’t give me a horse ? 

M^sha. [Under her breath, with bitter anger] Would I 
might never see your face again • ^ 

SoBiN in his chair is wheded to the left-hand side of 
the room Paulina, Masha, and Dobn sit dawn 
beside him. Medviedeneo stands sadly aside 

Dobn. What a lot of changes you have made here i 
You have turned this sitting-room into a hbrary. 

Masha. Constantme likes to work m this room, because 
from it he can step out mto the garden to meditate whenever 
he feels like it. [The Watchman’s rattle is heard. 

SoBiN. Where is my sister * 

Dobn She has gone to the station to meet Trigorin. 
She wdl soon be back. 

SoBiN. I must be dangerously ill if you had to send 
for my sister. [Hefcih silent for a moment] A nice business 
this IS I Here I am dangerously ill, and you won’t even 
give me any medicine. 
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Dobn. What shall I prescribe for you ? * Camomile 
tea ^ Soda 1 Quinine i 

SoBiN. Don’t inflict any of your discussions on me 
again. {jSe nods toward the sofd\ Is that bed for me t 

Patoiita. Yes, for you, sir. 

SoBiN. Thank you. 

Dobn. [Sings'] “ The moon swims m the sky to-night.” 

SoBiN. I am gomg to give Constantme an idea for a 
story. It shall be called “ The Man Who Wished — 
L’Homme qui a vovlu " When I was young, I wished to 
become an author , I faded. I wished to be an orator , 
I speak abominably [Exciting himself] with my eternal 
“ and all, and all,” diaggmg each sentence on and on untd 
I sometimes break out mto a sweat all over. I wished to 
marry, and I didn’t , I wished to live in the city, and here 
I am ending my days m the country, and aU. 

Dobn. You wished to become State Councillor, and — 
you are one 1 

SoBiN. [Laughing] I didn’t try for that, it came# of its 
owp accord. 

Dobn. Come, you must adnut that it is petty to cavil 
at hfe at sixty-two years of age. 

SoBiN. You are pig-headed • Can’t you see I want to 
hve 1 

Dobn. That is futile. Nature has commanded that 
every hfe shall come to an end. 

SoBiN. You speak like a man who is satiated with life. 
Your thirst for it is quenched, and so you are calm and 
indifferent, but even you dread death. 

Dobn. The fear of death is an animal passion which 
must be overcome. Only those who believe m a future hfe 
and tremble for sms committed, can logically fear death , 
but you, for one thing, don’t beheire m a future hfe, and for 
another, you haven’t committed any sms. You have served 
as a Councillor for twenty-flve years, that is all. 
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Sown.* {Laughingl Twenty-eight years • 

Tbeflieff comes vn and sits down on a stool at 
SoEiN’s/eet. Masha fixes her eyes on his face and 
neioer once tears them away. 

Dobn. We are keeping Conatantiiie from hia-work. 

Tebplieff. No matter. [A pause. 

Mbdviedenko. Of all the cities you visited when you 
were abroad, Doctor, which one did you like the best ® 

Dobn. Genoa. 

Tbeplieff. Why Genoa ? 

Dobn. Because there is such a splendid crowd in its 
streets. When you leave the hotel in the evenmg, and 
throw yourself into the heart of that throng, and move with 
it without aim or object, swept along, hither and thither, 
their hfe seems to be yours, their soul flows mto you, and 
you begm to believe at last in a great world spirit, like the 
one in your play that Nma Zanetchnaya acted. By the 
way, where is Nma now ? Is she well ? 

Tbeplieff. I believe so . 

Dobn. I hear she has led rather a strange life , what 
happened t 

Tbeplieff. It is a long story, Doctor. 

Dobn. Tell it shortly. [A pause 

Tbeplieff. She ran away from home and joined 
Tngorin , you know that ^ 

Dobn. Yes. 

Tbeplieff. She had a child that died. Trigonn 
soon tired of her and returned to his former ties, as might 
have been expected. He had never broken them, indeed, 
but out of weakness of character had always vacillated 
between the two. As far as I can make out from what 
I have heard, Nina’s domestic life has not been altogether a 
success. 

Dobn. What about her actmg 1 

Tbeplieff. I beheve she made an even worse failure of 
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that. She made hei ddbut on the stage of the* Summer 
Theatre m Moscow, and afterward made a tour of the 
country towns At that time I never let her out of my sight, 
and wherever she went I followed She always attempted 
great and 'difficult parts, but her delivery was harsh and 
monotonous, and her gestures heavy and crude. She 
shrieked and died well at times, hut those were but moments. 
Dorn. Then she really has a talent for actmg ^ 
Treplieff. I never could make out. I believe she has. 
I saw her, but she refused to see me, and her servant would 
never admit me to her rooms. I appreciated her feelmgs, 
and did not insist upon a meeting. [A pause] What more 
can I tell you * She sometimes writes to me now that I 
have come home, such clever, sympathetic letters, full of 
warm feelmg. She never complams, but I can tell that 
she IS profoundly unhappy , not a Ime but speaks to me of 
an aching, breakmg nerve. She has one strange fancy, 
she always signs herself “ The Seagull.” The miller in 
Rusalka called himself “ The Crow,” and so she repeats 
m all her letters that she is a seagull She is here now. 
Dorn. What do you mean by “ here ^ ” 

Treplieff. In the village, at the mn. She has been 
there for five days. I should have gone to see her, but 
Masha here went, and she refuses to see anyone. Some- 
one told me she had been seen wandeimg m the fields a 
mile from here yesterday evemng. 

Medviedenko. Yes, I saw her. She was walking 
away from here in the direction of the village I asked 
her why she had not been to see us. She said she would 
come. 

Treplieff. But she won’t. [A pause] Her father and 
stepmother have disowned her. They have even put 
watchmen all around their estate to .keep her away [He 
goes with the doctor toward the deslC] How easy it is. Doctor, 
to be a philosopher on paper, and how difficult in real life ' 
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SoBiN.‘ She was a beautiful girl. Even the State 
Councillor himself was m love with her for a time. 

Dobn. You old Lovelace, you > 

Shambaefb’s laugh is heard. 

Paulina. They are coming back' from the station. 

Tbepliefp Yes, I hear my mother’s voice. 

Arkadina aiid Tbigorin come in, followed by 
Shambaeff. 

Shambaeff. We all grow old and wither, my lady, while 
you alone, with your hght dress, your gay spirits, and your 
grace, keep the secret of eternal youth. 

Abkadina You are still trymg to turn my head, you 
tiresome old man. 

Trigobin. [To Sobin] How do you do, Peter ? What, 
still ill 1 How silly of you > [With evident pleasure, as he 
catches sight of Masha] How are you, Miss Masha t 

Masha. So you recognised me ? [She shakes hands mth 
him.] 

fEBiQOBiN. Did you marry him * 

Masha, Long ago. 

Tbigorin. You are happy now ? [He bows to Dobn 
and Medviedenko, and then goes hesitatingly toward 
Tbeflieff] Your mother says you have forgotten the 
past and are no longer angry with me. 

Tbefueff gives him his hand. 

Arkadina. [To her son] Here is a magazme that Eons 
has brought you with your latest story m it. 

Tbefueff. [To Tbigorin, as he takes the magazine] 
Many thanks , you are very kind. 

Tbigorin. Your admirers all send you their regards. 
Everyone m Moscow and St. Petersburg is interested m 
you, and all ply me with questions about you. They ask 
me what you look like, how old you are, whether you are 
fan or dark. For some reason they all think that you are 
no longer young, and no one knows who you are, as you 
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always write under an assumed name. You aie'as great 
a mystery as the Man in the Iron Mask. 

Treplieff. Do you expect to be here long * 

Trigobin. No, I must go back to Moscow to-morrow. I 
am finishing another novel, and have promised something 
to a magazme besides. In fact, it is the same old busmess. 

During their conversation Arkaddta and Paulina 
?iave 'put up a card-table in the centre of the room , 
Shambaeff lights the candles and arranges the 
chairs, then fetches a box of lotto from the cupboard. 
Trigobin. The weather has given me a rough welcome 
The wind is frightful. If it goes down by morning I shall 
go fishing in the lake, and shall have a look at the garden 
and the spot — do you remember ? — where your play was 
given. I remember the piece very well, but should bke 
to see again where the scene was laid. 

Masha. [To her father] Father, do please let my husband 
have a horse. He ought to go home • 

Shambaeff. [Angrily] A horse to go home with ' 
[St&nly] You know the horses have just been to the station. 
1 can’t send them out again. 

Masha. But there are other horses. [Seeing that her 
father remains silent] You are impossible ' 

Medviedenko 1 shall go on foot, Masha. 

Paulina. [IFith a sigh] On foot in this weather ^ [She 
takes a seat at the card-table] Shall we begin t 
Medviedenko It is only six miles. Good-bye. [He 
kisses his wife’s hand] Good-bye, mother. [His mother-in- 
law gives him her hand unwillingly] I should not have 
troubled you all, but the baby — [He bows to everyone] 
Good-bye. 

[He goes outMith an apologetic air. 
Shaubaeff. He will get there all right, he is not a 
major-general. 
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Paulina. Come, let us begin. Don’t let us waste time, 
we shall soon be called to supper. 

Shambaeff, Masha, and Dobn sit down at the card-table. 

Aekadina. {To Tbigobin] When the long autumn 
evenings descend on us we while away the time here by 
playing lotto. Look at this old set , we used it when our 
mother played with us as children. Don’t you want to 
take a hand in the game with us until supper time ^ [She 
and Tbigobin sit down at the table] It is a monotonous game, 
but it IS all right when one gets used to it. 

[/SAe deals three cards to each of the •players 

Tbbpliefp. [Lookwg through the pages of the magazine] 
He has read his own story, and hasn’t even cut the pages 
of mine. 

He lays the magazine on his desk and goes toward the 
door on the right, stopping as he passes his mother 
to gw her a kiss. 

Abeadina. Won’t you play, Constantme ? 

Tbeplieff. No, excuse me please, I don’t feel like it I 
am going to take a turn through the rooms. [He goes out. 

Masha Are you all ready 1 I shall begin twenty-two. 

Abkadina Here it is. 

Masha. Three. 

Dobn. Eight 

Masha. Have you put down three * Eight. Eighty-one 
Ten. 

Shambaeff Don’t go so fast 

Abkadina. Could you beheve it ? I am still dazed 
by the reception they gave me m Kharkofi. 

Masha. Thirty-four 

[The notes of a melancholy waltz are heard. 

Abkadina. The gtudents gave me an ovation , they 
sent me three baskets of flowers, a wreath, and this thing 
here. 
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She unclasps a brooch from, her breast and lays it on 
the table. 

Shambaeff. There is something worth while I 

Masha. Fifty 

Dobn. Fitty, did you say ? 

Aekadina I wore a perfectly magmficent dress , I 
am no fool when it conies to clothes. 

Paulina. Constantme is playmg again , the poor 
boy IS sad. 

Shamraeff. He has been severely criticised in the 
papers. 

Masha Seventy-seven. 

Arkadina. They want to attract attention to him. 

Trigorin. He doesn’t seem able to make a success, he 
can’t somehow strike the right note There is an odd 
vagueness about his wntings that sometimes verges on 
dehnum He has never created a smgle hving character 

Masha. Eleven. • 

Arkadina. Are you hored, Peter * [A pause] He is 
asleep. 

Dorn. The Councillor is takmg a nap. 

Masha. Seven. Ninety 

Trigorin Do you think I should write if I hved in 
such a place as this, on the shore of this lake ? Never I 
I should overcome my passion, and give my hfe up to the 
catching of fish. 

AIasha. Twenty-eight. 

Trigorin. And if I caught a perch or a bass, what bliss 
it would be ' 

Dorn I have great faith in Constantine. I know there 
IS something in him. He thinks in images ; his stories 
are vivid and full of colour, and always affect me deeply. 
It is only a pity that he has no definite object in view. He 
creates impressions, and nothmg more, and one cannot go 
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fai on iihpressions alone. Are you glad, madam, that you 
have an author for a son ? 

Abkadina. Just thmk, I have never read anything of 
his , I never have time. 

Masha. Twenty-six. 

Tbhfuew comes in quietly and sits down at his table. 

Shameaeff. [To Tbioobin] We have something here 
that belongs to you, sir. 

Tbigorih. What is it * 

Shambaeff You told me to have the seagull stufEed 
that Mr. Ckmstantme killed some time ago. 

Tbigorin. Did 1 1 [Thoughtfully'] I don’t remember. 

Masha. Sixty-one. One. 

Tbbflieff throws open the window and stands 
listening. 

Tbepueff. How dark the mght is 1 I wonder what 
makes me so restless. 

Aekadina. Shut the window, Constantine, there is a 
draught here. 

Tbepueff shuts the window, 

Masha. Ninety-eight. 

Tbigorin. See, my card is full. 

Arkadina. [Gaily] Bravo I Bravo ! 

Shambaeff. Bravo ' 

Arkadina. Wherever he goes and whatever he does, 
that man always has good luck. [She gets up] And now, 
come to supper Our renowned guest did not have any 
dinner to-day. We can contmue our game later. [To 
her son] Come, Constantme, leave your writing and come 
to supper. 

Trepubff. I don’t want anything to eat, mother, 
I am not hungry. 

Abkadina. As you please. [SAe wakes Sorin] Come 
to supper, Peter. [SAe takes Shambabff’s am] Let me 
tell you about my reception in HharkofE. 
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Fattuna blows out the candles on the table, thed she and 
Dobn toU Sobin’s chavr out of the room, and all go 
out through the door on the left, except Tbeplieff, 
who is left alone. Tbeplieff prepares to wnte. 
He runs his e/ge over what he has already written. 

Tbepliepp. I have talked a great deal about new 
forms of art, but I feel myself gradually slipping mto the 
beaten track. [He reads] “ The placard cried it from the 
wall — a pale face in a frame of dusky hair ” — cried — ^frame 
— that IS stupid. [He scratches out what he has written} 
I shall begm agam from the place where my hero is wakened 
by the noise of the rain, but what follows must go. This 
description of a moonhght night is long and stilted. Trigonn 
has worked out a process of his own, and descriptions are 
easy for him. He writes that the neck of a broken bottle 
lymg on the bank ghttcred m the moonhght, and that the 
shadows lay black under the mill-wheel. There you have 
a moonlight night before your eyes, but I speak of the 
shimmering light, the twmkhng stars, the distant soundsAif 
a piano meltmg into the still and scented air, and the result 
is abominable. [A pause} The conviction is gradually 
forcing itself upon me that good literature is not a question 
of forms new or old, but of ideas that must pour freely 
from the author’s heart, without his bothenng his head 
about any forms whatsoever. [A knock is heard at the 
window nearest the table} What was that ? {He looks out 
of the unndow} I can’t see anything. [He opens the glass 
door and looks out mto the garden} 1 heard someone run 
down the steps. [He caUs} Who is there ? [He goes out, 
and is heard wodking quickly along the terrace. In a few 
mmutes he comes back with Hina Zabietchnaya] Oh, 
Nina, Nina I 

Nina lays her head on Tbepubpf’s breast and stifles 
her sobs. 

Tbepueff. [Deeply moved} Nina, Nina ! It is you— you! 
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I felt you would come , all day my heart has been aching 
for you. [He takes off her hat and cloak] My darling, my 
beloved has come back to me I We mustn’t cry, we mustn’t 
cry. 

Nina. There is someone here. 

Tbeplieff. No one is here 

Nina. Lock the door, someone might come. 

Tbeplieff No one will come in 

Nina I know your mother is here Lock the door. 

Tbeplieff locks the door on the right and comes back 
to Nina. 

Tbeplieff There is no lock on that one I shall put a 
chair agamst it. [He puts an arm-chmr against the door] 
Don’t be frightened, no one shall come m 

Nina [Gazing intently into his face] Let me look at you. 
[She looks about her] It is warm and comfortable m here 
This used to be a sitting-room Have I changed much * 
Tbeplieff. Yes, you have grown thinner, and your 
eyes are larger than they were Nma, it seems so strange 
to see you ' Why didn’t you let me go to you t ^ Why 
didn’t you come sooner to me t You have been here nearly 
a week, I know. I have been several times each day to 
where you live, and have stood like a beggar beneath your 
window. 

Nina I was afraid you might bate me. I dream every 
night that you look at me without recognising me. I have 
been wandering about on the shores of the lake ever smce 
I came back. I have often been near your house, but I 
have never had the courage to come in. Let us sit down. 
[They sit doum] Let us sit down and talk our hearts out. 
It IS so quiet and warm in here. Do you hear the wind 
whistling outside t As Turgemefi says, “ Happy is he who 
can sit at night undey the roof of his home, who has a warm 
corner in which to take refuge.” I am a seagull — and yet 
— no. jiasses her hand across her forehead] What was 
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I saying 1 Oh, yes, Turgcniefi He says, “ and God help 
all houseless wanderers ” [She sobs 

Trepueff Nina ' You arc crying again, Nina • 

Nina. It is all right I shall feel better after this. I 
have not cried for two years I went into the garden 
last night to see if our old theatre were still standing. 
I see it IS. I wept there for the first time in two years, and 
my heart grew lighter, and my soul saw more clearly agam. 
See, I am not crying now. [iSAe takes his hand tn Acts] 
So you are an author now, and I am an actress. We have 
both been sucked mto the whirlpool My hfe used to be 
as happy as a child’s , I used to wake singing m the mormng, 
I loved you and dreamt of fame, and what is the reahty ? 
To-morrow morning early I must start for Eltz by train 
in a third-class carriage, with a lot of peasants, and at 
Eltz the educated trades-people will pursue me with 
comphments. It is a rough hfe. 

Treplieff. AVhy are you going to Eltz * 

Nina. I have accepted an engagement there for the 
wintev. It IS time for me to go 

Trepueff, Nina, I have cursed you, and hated you, and 
tom up your photograph, and yet I have known every 
minute of my life that my heart and soul were yours for 
ever. To cease from loving you is beyond my power. I 
have suffered continually from the time I lost you and 
began to write, and my life has been almost unendurable. 
My youth was suddenly plucked from me then, and I seem 
now to have lived in this world for mnety years. I have 
called out to you, I have kissed the ground you walked on, 
wherever I looked I have seen your face before my eyes, 
and the smile that had illumined for me the best years of 
my hfe, 

Nina. [Desfainnglyl Why, why does he talk to me like 
this t 

Treplieff. I am quite alone, unwarmed by any 

■ G 
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attachmeut. I am as cold as if I were living m a cave. 
Whatever I write is dry and gloomy and harsh. Stay 
here, Nina, I beseech you, or else let me go away with you. 

Nina quickly jiuts on her coat and hat. 

Trepuefp. Nma, why do you do that 1 For Clod’s 
sake, Nma I [He watches her as she dresses. A pause. 

Nina. My carnage is at the gate. Do not come out to 
see me off. I shall find the way alone. [Weeping] Let me 
have some water. 

Tbefueff hands her a glass of water. 

Tbeplieff. Where are you going ? 

Nina Back to the village. Is your mother here ? 

Tbepubff. Yes, my uncle fell lU on Thursday, and 
we telegraphed for her to come. 

Nina. Why do you say that you have kissed the ground 
I walked on ? You should kill me rather. bends over 
the table] I am so tired. If I could only rest — rest. [She 
taises her head] I am a seagull — ^no — ^no, I am an actress. 
[She hears Abkadina and Tbigobin laughing in the distance, 
runs to the door on the left and looks through the keyhole] 
He IS there too [SAe goes hack to Teepueff] Ah, well — ^no 
matter. He does not believe m the theatre ; he used to 
laugh at my dreams, so that httle by httle I became down- 
hearted and ceased to bebeve in it too. Then came all 
the cares of love, the contmual anxiety about my little 
one, BO that I soon grew tnvial and spiritless, and played 
my parts without meamng I never knew what to do with 
my hands, and I could not walk properly or control my 
voice. You cannot imagine the state of mind of one who 
knows as he goes through a play how terribly badly he is 
acting. I am a seagull — ^no — ^no, that is not what I meant 
to say. Do you remember how you shot a seagull once ? 
A man chanced to pass that way and destroyed it out of 
idleness That is an idea for a short story, but it is not 
what 1 meant to say. passes her hand across her 
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forehead} WLat waa I saying ? Oh, yes, the stage. I have 
changed now. Now I am a real actress I act with ]oy, 
with exaltation, I am mtoxicated by it, and feel that I am 
superb. I have been walking and walking, and thinking 
and thinking, ever since I have been here, and I feel the 
strength of my spirit growing in me every day. I know 
now, I understand at last, Constantine, that for us, whether 
we write or act, it is not the honour and glory of which I 
have dreamt that is important, it is the strength to endure. 
One must know how to bear one’s cross, and one must have 
faith. I believe, and so do not sufier so much, and when 
I think of my calhng I do not fear life. 

Teeplieff. [Sadfi/] You have found your way, you 
know where you are going, but I am still groping in a chaos 
of phantoms and dreams, not knowing whom and what end 
I am serving by it all. I do not heheve in anythmg, and 
1 do not know what my ealhng is. 

Nina. [Ltstening} Hush ! I must go. Good-bye. When 
I have become a famous actress you must come andt see 
me. j Will you promise to come ^ But now — [She takes 
hs hand] it is late. I can hardly stand. I am fainting. 
I am hungry. 

Tbeflieff. Stay, and let me brmg you some supper. 

Nina. No, no — and don’t come out, I can find the way 
alone. My carriage is not far away. So she brought him 
back with her ? However, what difference can that make 
to me ? Don’t tell Tngorin anythmg when you see him. 
I love him — love him even more than I used to. It is an 
idea for a short story. I love him — love him passionately 
— love him to despair. Have you forgotten, Constantme, 
how pleasant the old times were I What a gay, bright • 
gentle, pure life we led ^ How a feehng as sweet and tender 
as a flower blossomed m our hearty ? Do you remember 
[<S%e recites] “ All men and beasts, lions, eagles, and quails, 
homed stags, geese, spiders, silent fish that mhabit tlw 
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waves, starfish from the sea, and creatures invisible to the 
eye — ^in one word, life — all, all hie, completing the dreary 
round set before it, has died out at last. A thousand 
years have passed smce the earth last bore a living creature 
on its breast, and the unhappy luooif now lights her lamp 
in vain No longer are the cries of storks heard in the 

meadows, or the drone of beetles m the groves of limes ” 

She embraces Tbeplieff impetuomly and, runs out 
on to the terrace. 

Trepliefe. [After a pause\ It would be a pity if she 
were seen in the garden. My mother would be distressed. 
He stands for several minutes tearing up his manu- 
scripts and throwing them under the table, then 
unlocks the door on the right and goes out. 

Dorn. [Trying to force open the door on the left] Odd ' 
This door seems to be locked [He comes in and puts the 
chair back in its former plaoe\ This is like a hurdle race 
Abkadina and Paulina come in, followed by Jacob 

* carrying some bottles ; then come Masha, 
Shamraeff, and Trigorin. 

Arkadina. Put the claret and the beer here, on the 
table, so that we can drink while we are playmg. Sit 
down, friends. 

Paulina. And bring the tea at once. 

She lights the candles and takes her seat at the card- 
table. Shamraeff leads Trigorin to the cupboard. 

Shamraeff. Here is the stuffed seagull I was telhng 
you about. [He takes the seagull out of the cupboard] You 
told me to have it done. 

Trigorin. [Looking at the bird] I don’t remember a 
thing about it, not a thing. 

[A shot IS heard. Everyone jumps. 

Abkadina. [Frightened] What was that 1 

Dorn. Nothing at all , probably one of my medicine 
bottles has blown up. Don’t worry. [He goes out through 
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the door on the right, and comes back in a few morrAnts'] It is 
as I thougtt, a flask of ether has exploded. [He sings.] 

“ Spellbound once more I stand before thee ” 
Aekadina [Silling down at the table] Heavens ! I 
■was really fnghtenod. That noise reminded me of — 
[SAe covers her face with her hands] Everything is black 
before my eyes. 

Dorn. [Looking though the pages of a magazine, to 
Tkigobin] There was an article from America m this 
magazine about two months ago that I wanted to ask you 
about, among other things. [He leads Tbigorin to the front 
of the stage] 1 am very much mterested in this question. 
[He lowers his voice and whispers] You must take Madame 
Aikadina away from here ; what I wanted to say was, 
that Constantine has shot himself. 


The curtain falls. 
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A DRAMA IN FOUR ACTS 
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Audrey Sbrokyevitch Prosoeov 

Natalia Ivanovna (Natasha), hts fiancee, later h%s wife (28) 

Olqa -v 

Masha Yhis sisters 
Irina ' 

Feodor Iutch Euligin, high school teacher, married to 
Masha (20) 

Alexander Ignateyevitch Vershinin, lieutenant-colonel 
tn charge of a battery (42) 

Nicolai Lvovitoh Tdzenbach, baron, lieutenant in the 
army (30) 

Vassili Vassilevitch Soleni, captain 

Ivan Eomanovitch Chebutikin, army doctor (60) 

Alexey Petrovitch Fedotik, sub-heutenant 
Vladimir Carlovitch Rode, sub-heutenant 
Ferapont, door-heeper at local council offices, an old man 
Anfisa, nurse (80) 


Thx action takes place in a provincial town. 
[Ages are stated in brackets.] 



ACT ONE 

In Pbosorov’s house. A stthng-room mth ‘pillars ; beJnnd 
ts seen a large dimng-room. It ts midday, the sun ts 
shining brightly outside. In the dining-room the table 
ts being laid for lunch. 

Olqa, in the regulation blue dress of a teacher at a girl’s 
high school, is walking about correcting exercise books ; 
Masba, in a black dress, with a hat on her knees, sits and 
reads a hook; Ibika, in white, stands about, with a 
thoughtful expression. * 

OlqjI. It’s just a year since father died last May the 
fifth, on your name-day, Inna. It was very cold then, and 
snowing I thought I would never survive it, and you were 
in a dead faint. And now a year has gone by and we are 
already thinking about it without pam, and you are wearing 
a white dress and your face is happy. [Clock strikes twelve] 
And the clock struck ]ust the same way then. [Pause] 1 
remember that there was music at the funeral, and they 
fired a volley in the cemetery. He was a general in com- 
mand of a bngade but there were few people present. Of 
course, it was raining then, raining hard, and snowmg. 

Ibiba. Why think about it ' 

Babon Tuzenbach, CHEBUTiEiir and Soleiti ap’pear 
by the table in the dining-room, behind the pillars. 
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OiaA* It’s so vaim to-day that we can keep the windows 
open, though the birches ate not yet in flower. Father was 
put in command of a bngade, and he rode out of Moscow 
with us eleven years ago. I remember perfectly that it w.is 
early in May and that everything in •Moscow was flowering 
then. It was warm too, everything was bathed in sun- 
shine. Eleven years have gone, and I remember everything 
as if we rode out only yesterday. Oh, God 1 "When 1 
awoke this mormng and saw sU the hght and the sprmg, 
joy entered my heart, and I longed passionately to go 
home. 

Chbbutikin. Will you take a bet on it 1 

Tuzbnbach. Oh, nonsense. 

Masba, lost tn a reverte over her book, whistles 
softly. 

Oloa. Don’t whistle, Masha How can you 1 [Pottse] 
I’m always having headaches from having to go to the 
High School every day and then teach till evening. Strange 
thoughts come to me, as if I were already an old woman. 
And really, during these four years that I have been working 
here, I have been feelmg as if every day my strength and 
youth have been squeezed out of me, drop by drop And 
only one desire grows and gains in strength . . . 

Ikina. To go away to Moscow. To sell the house, drop 
everything here, and go toMoscow. . 

Oloa. Yes I To Moscow, and as soon as possible. 

CHXBDTixin and Tuzbnb^ch laugh, 

Ibina. I expect Andrey will become a professor, but still, 
he won’t want to hve here. Only poor Masha must go on 
hvmg here. 

Oloa. Masha can come to Modcow every year, for the 
whole summer. 

Masha ts whistling gently. 
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Imna. Everything will be arranged, please God? \Looks 
out of the ufindowl It’s nice out to-day. I don’t know why 
I’m BO happy : I remembered this morning that it was 
my name-day, and I suddenly felt glad and remembered 
my childhobd, when 'mother was still with us. What 
beautiful thoughts I had, what thoughts I 

Oloa. You’re all radiance to-day, I’ve never seen you 
look so lovely. And Masha is pretty, too. Andrey 
wouldn’t be bad-looking, if he wasn’t so stout ; it does spoil 
his appearance. But I’ve grown old and very thm, I 
suppose it’s because I get angry with the girls at school 
To-day I’m free. I’m at home. I haven’t got a headache, 
and I feel younger than I was yesterday. I’m only twenty- 
eight. . . . All’s well, God 18 every where, but it seems to me 
that if only I were married and could stay at home all day, 
it would be even better. [Pausel I should love my husband. 

TnzBNBAOH. [To S01.BNI] I’m tired of listemng to the rot 
you talk. [ErUering the intting-room] I forgot to say that 
Yershinin, our new heutenant-colonel of artillery, is coming 
to see As to-day. [iSits dovm to the piano. 

Olqa. That’s good. I’m glad. 

Ibina. Is he old 1 

Tozebbach. Oh, no. Forty or forty-five, at the very 
outside. [Plays so/%] He seems rather a good sort. He’s 
certainly no fool, only he likes to hear himself speak. 

Ibina. Is he interesting ? 

Tuzsnbach. Oh, he’s all right, but there’s his wife, his 
mother-in-law, and two daughters. This is his second 
wife. He pays calls and tells everybody that he’s got a 
wife and two daughters. He’ll tell you so here. The wife 
isn’t all there, she does her hair like a fiapper and gushes 
extremely. She talks philosophy and tnes to commit 
■mcide every now and again, apparently in order to annov 
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her husband. I should have left her long ago, but ho bears 
up patiently, and just grumbles. 

SoLENi. [Enters with Chebutikin from the d%ning-room'[ 
With one hand I can only lift fifty-four pounds, but with 
both hands I can lift 180, or even 200 pounds, ^rom this I 
conclude that two men are not twice as strong as one, but 
three times, perhaps even more. . . . 

Chebutikin. [Eeade a newspaper as he If your 

hair is coming out . . . take an ounce of naphthaline and 
half a bottle of spirit . . . dissolve and use daily. . . . 
[Makes a note tn his pocket diary] When found make a note 
of ' Not that I want it though. . . . [Crosses tt out] It 
doesn’t matter. 

laiNA. Ivan Bomanovitch, dear Ivan il^omanovitch ! 

Chebutikin. What does my own little girl want 1 

Irina. Ivan Eomanovitch, dear Ivan Bomanovitch ! I 
feel as if I were sailing under the broad blue sky with great 
w]}ite birds around me. Why is that ? Why ! 

Chebutikin. [hiuses her hands, tenderly] My white 
bud . , . 

Irina. When I woke up to-day and got up and dressed 
myself, I suddenly began to feel as if everything in this life 
was open to me, and that I knew how I must live. Dear 
Ivan Bomanovitch, I know everything. A man must work, 
toil in the sweat of his brow, whoever he may be, for that 
is the meaning and object of his life, his happiness, his 
enthusiasm. How fine it is to be a workman who gets up 
at daybreak and breaks stones in the street, or a shepherd,! 
or a schoolmaster, who teaches children, or an engme-driverj 
on the railway. . . . My God, let alone a man, it’s better to I 
be an ox, or just a horse, so long as it can work, than a] 
young woman whotwakes up at twelve o’clock, has her' 
coffee in bed, and then spends two hours dressmg. . . 
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Oh it’s awful ! Sometimes when it’s hot, your thirst can 
be just as tiresome as my need for woik. And if I don’t 
get up early m future and work, Ivan Bomanovitch, then 
you may refuse me your friendship. 

Chebutikin. [Tenderlyl I’ll refuse, I’ll refuse. . . . 

Oloa. Father used to make us get up at seven. Now 
Irina wakes at seven and lies and meditates about something 
till nine at least. And she looks so serious I [Laughf. 

Irina. You’re so used to seeing me as a httle girl that 
it seems queer to you when my face is serious. I’m twenty 1 

TnzENBACH. How well 1 can understand that craving for 
work, oh God I I’ve never worked once in my hfe. 1 was 
born in Petersburg, a chilly, lazy place, in a family which 
never knew what work or worry meant. I remember that 
when I used to come home from my regiment, a footman 
used to have to pull ofi my boots while I fidgeted and my 
mother looked on in adoration and wondered why other 
people didn’t see me in the same light. They shielded me 
from wprk ; but only ]ust in time ' A new age is dawning, 
the people are marchmg on us all, a powerful, health-giving 
storm is gathering, it is drawing near, soon it will be upon 
us and it will dnve away laziness, indifiereLce, the prejudice 
against labour, and rotten dullness from our society. I 
shall work, and in twenty-five or thirty years, every man 
will have to work. Every one ! 

Chxbutiein. I shan’t work. 

Tdzbnbaoh. You don’t matter. 

SoLSNi. In twenty-five years’ time, we shall all be dead, 
thank the Lord. In two or three years’ time apoplexy will 
carry you off, or else I’ll blow your brains out, my pet 

Takes a scent-loUle out of hts pocket and sprinkles Jiis 
chest and, hands. ’ 

Chebutikin. [Laughs'] It’s quite true, I never have 
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worked. After I came down from the imiverBity I never 
stirred a finder or opened a book, I just read the papers. . . . 
[Takes anothernews'paper out of hts pocket] Here we are. . . . 
I’ve learnt from the papers that , there used to bo one, 
Dobrolubov,* for matance, but what ho wrote — don’t 
know . . . God only knows. . . . [Somebody is heard 
tapping on the floor from below] There. . . . They’re calling 
me downstairs, somebody’s come to see me. I’ll be back in a 
minute . . . won’t be long . . . 

[Exit hurriedly, soratching his beard. 

Irtna. He’s up to somethmg. 

Tuzenbagh. Yes, he looked so pleased as he went out 
that I’m pretty certain he’ll brmg you a present in a 
moment. 

Irina. How unpleasant ! 

Olqa. Yes, it’s awful He’s always doing silly things. 

hlASHA. “ There stands a green oak by the sea. 

And a chain of bright gold is around it . . . 

And a chain of bright gold is around it* . . ." 

[Gets up and sings softly. 

Oloa. You’re not very bright to-day, Masha. [Masha 
sings, putting on her Aot] Where are you off to 1 

Masha. Home. 

Irina. That’s odd. . . . 

TnzENBACH. On a name-day, too I 

Masha. It doesn’t matter. I’ll come in the evening. 
Good-bye, dear, [hisses Irina] Many happy returns, 
though I’ve said it before. In the old days when father was 
ahve, every time we had a name-day, thirty or forty officers 
used to come, and there was lots of noise and fun, and 
to-day there’s only a man and a half, and it’s as quiet as a 

r 

* Dobrolubov (1836-61), in spite of the shortness of his oaroet, 
established himself as one of the olassio htorary critics of Bassia, 
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desert . . . I’m off . . . I’ve got the hump to-day, aud 
am not at all cheerful, so don’t you nund me. [Laughs 
through her tears'] We’ll have a talk later on, hut good-bye 
for the present, my dear , I’ll go somewhere. 

Ibika. [Dtsphased] You are queer. . . . 

Olqa. [Cr^n^] I understand you, Masha. 

SoLENi. When a man talks philosophy, well, it is philo- 
sophy or at any rate sophistry ; but when a woman, or two 
women, talk philosophy — ^it’s all my eye. 

Masha. What do you mean by that, you very awful 
man ? 

Solent. Oh, nothing. You came down on me before I 
could say . . . help 1 [Pause. 

Masha. [Angrily, to Olqa] Don’t cry I 

Enter Asms A. and a cahe. 

Anfisa. This way, my dear Come in, your feet are 
clean. [To Ikina] From the District Council, from Mihail 
Ivanitch Frotopopov ... a cake. » 

Ikin/. Thank you Please thank him. [Takes the cake. 

Ferapont. What 1 

Irina. [Louder] Please thank him. 

Olga. Give him a pie, nurse. Ferapont, go, she’ll give 
* you a pie. 

Ferapont. What 1 

Anfisa. Come on, gian’fer, Ferapont Spiridonitch. Come 
on. [Exeunt. 

Masha. I don’t hke this Mihail Potapitch or Ivanitch, 
Protopopov. We oughtn’t to invite him here. 

Irina. I never asked him. 

Masha. That’s all right. 

Enter Chebutiein foUoued by, a soldier with a silver 
samovar ; there is a runible of‘dtssatisjied surprise. 

Olga. [Covers her face wUh her hands] A samovar I 
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That’s awful! [ExU into tiie dinmg-room, to the table. 
Ibina. My dear Ivan Romanovitoh, what are you doing 1 
Tuzenbaoh. [Laughs] I told you so 1 
Masha. Ivan Romanovitoh, you are simply shameless 1 
Chebotikin. My dear good girl, you are the only thing, 
and the dearest thing I have in the world. I’ll soon be 
sixty. I’m an old man, a lonely worthless old man. The 
only good thing m me is my love for you, and if it hadn’t 
been for that, I would have been dead long ago . . . [To 
Ibina] My dear httle girl, I’ve known you since the day of 
your birth, I’ve carried you in my arms ... I loved your 
dead mother. . . . 

Masha. But your presents are so expensive ! 

Chebutikin. [Angrily, through his fears] Expensive 
presents. . . . You really are 1 . . . [To the orderly] Take 
the samovar in there. . . . [Teasing] E.xpeiiMve presents ' 
The orderly goes %nto the dxmng-room utlh the samovar. 
Anfisa [Enters and crosses stage] My dear, there’s a 
strange Colonel come * He’s taken ofi his coat already 
Children, he’s coming here. Inna darling, you’ll be a nieo 
and pohte little girl, won’t you . . . Should have lunched 
a long time ago. . . . Oh, Lord ... [L nt 

Tuzenbaoh It must be Vershinin. [Enter Vebshimm] ' 
Lieutenant-Colonel Vershinin ’ 

Vebshinin [To Masha and Ibina] I have the honour to 
introduce myself, my name is Vershinin. I am very glad 
indeed to be able to come at last. How you’ve grown 1 
Ohl oh! 

Ibina. Please sit down. We’re very glad you’ve come. 
Vebshinin. [GaiZy] I am glad, very glad ! But there 
are three sisters, surely. I remember — three little girls. 

I forget your faces, but your father, Colonel Prosorov, u.'-i-d 
to have three httle girls, I remember that perfectly, I saw 
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them with my own eyes.' How time does fly I bh, dear, 
how It flies ! 

Tuzenbach. Alexander Ignateyevitch comes from Mos- 
cow. 

Ibina From Moscow * Are yon from Moscow t 

Yekshinin Yes, that’s so. Your father used to be in 
charge of a battery there, and I was an officer in the same 
brigade. \To Masha] I seem to remember your face a little. 

Masha I don’t remember you. 

Ibiha. Olga 1 Olga ! [iSAou^s into the dining-room} Olga ! 
Come along ' [Olga enters fimn the dxntng-rooni} Lieutenant- 
Colonel Vershinin comes from Moscow, as it happens. 

Yebshinik. I take it that you are Olga Sergeyevna, the 
eldest, and that you are Maria . . . and you are Irina, the 
youngest. . . . 

Olga. So you come from Moscow f 

YEBSHiinK. Yes. I went to school in Moscow and began 
my service there ; I was there for a long time until at last 
I got my battery and moved over here, as you see. I don’t 
reaUy'remember you, I only remember that there used to 
be three sisters. 1 remember your father well; I have 
only to shut my eyes to see him as he was. I used to come 
to your house in Moscow. . . . 

Olga I used to think I remembered everybody, but . . . 

YEBSHiinN. My name is Alexander Ignateyevitch. 

Ibina. Alexander Ignateyevitch, you’ve come from 
Moscow. That is really quite a surprise I 

Olga. We are going to live there, you see. 

Ibina. We think we may be there this autumn. It’s 
our native town, we were born there. In Old Basmamu 
Boad. . . . [They both laugh for joy. 

Masha. We’ve unexpectedly met a^ fellow countryman. 
[Briskly} I remember: Do you remember, Olga, they 
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used to' speak at home of a “ lovelorn Major.” You were 
only a Lieutenant then, and in love with somebody, but for 
some reason they always called you a Major for fun. 

Vebshinin. [Laughs] That’s it . . . the loTelorn Major, 
that’s got it 1 ■ 

Masha. You only wore moustaches then. You have 
grown older I [Through her tears] You have grown older ! 

Vershinin. Yes, when they used to call me the lovelorn 
Major, I was young and in love. I’ve grown out of both 
now. 

Olqa. But you haven’t a single white hair yet. You’re 
older, but you’re not yet old. 

Vershinin. I’m forty-two, anyway. Have you been 
away from Moscow long ? 

Irina Eleven years. What are you crying for, Masha, 
you httle fool. . . . [Crifing] And I’m crying too. 

Masha. It’s all nght. And where did you live ? 

^ Vershinin. Old Basmanni Boad. 

Oloa. Same as we. 

Vershinin. Once I used to live in German Street' That 
was when the Red Barracks were my headquarters. There’s 
an ugly bridge in between, where the water rushes under- 
neath. One gets melancholy when one is alone there 
[Pause] Here the river is so wide and fine ! It’s a splendid 
river 1 

Olqa. Yes, but it’s so cold. It’s very cold hero, and the 
midges. . . . 

Vershinin. What are you saying ' Here you’ve got 
such a fine healthy Russian climate. You’ve a forest, a 
river . . . and birches. Dear, modest birches, I like them 
more than any other tree. It’s good to live here. Only it’s 
odd that the railway station should be thirteen miles away 
. . . Nobody knows why. 
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SoLBNi. I know whj. [AH look at %tm] Because if it was 
near it wouldn’t be far off, and if it’s far ofi, it can’t be near 

[An awkward pait^e 

Tuzenbach. Funny man. 

Oloa. Jfow I know who you are. I remember. 

Vekshinik. I used to know your mother. 

Chebutikik. She was a good woman, rest her soul. 

Iriiia. Mother is buned m Moscow. 

Olga. At the Novo-Devichi Cemetery. 

Masha. Do you know, I’m beginning to forget her face. 
We’ll be forgotten in just the same way. 

Yebshinik. Yes, they’ll forget us. It’s our fate, it can’t 
be helped. A time wiU come when everything that seems 
serious, signi&cant, or very important to us will be forgotten, 
or considered trivial. [Pouse] And the curious thing is that 
we can’t possibly find out what will come to be regarded 
as great and important, and what will be feeble, or silly. 
Didn’t the discoveries of Copermcus, or Columbus, s^y, 
seem unnecessary and ludicrous at first, while wasn’t it 
thouglit that some rubbish written by a fool, held all the 
truth 1 And it may so happen that our present existence, 
with which we are so satisfied, will in time appear strange, 
inconvenient, stupid, imclean, perhaps even sinful. . . . 

Tozenbach. Who knows? But on the other hand, they 
may call our life noble and honour its memory. We’ve 
abohshed torture and capital pumshment, we hve in security, 
but how much sufiermg there is still 1 

SoLENi. [In afedile voice] There, there. . . . The Baron 
win go without his dinner if you only let him talk philosophy. 

Tuzenbach. Yassih Yassilevitch, kindly leave me alone. 
[Changes hts chaw] You’re very dull, you know. 

SoLENi. [Feebly] There, there, thfirg. 

Tuzenbach. [To Yebshinin] The sufferings we see 
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to-da7 — there are so many of them ! — still indicate a certain 
moral improvement m society. 

Vesshhhk. Yes, yea, of course 

CuEBUTiKiN. You Said just now, Baron, that they may 
call our life noble ; but we are very p*etty. . . .‘[Stands u'p] 
See how bttle I am. [Ftoltn played behind. 

Masha. That’s Audrey playing — our brother. 

Ibiha. He’s the learned member of the family. I expect 
he will be a professor some day. Father was a soldier, but 
his son chose an academic career for himself. 

Masha. That was father’s wish 

Olga. We ragged him to-day. We think he’s a little in 
love. 

Iriha. To a local lady. She will probably come here 
to-day. 

Masha. You should see the way she dresses ' Quite 
prettily, quite fashionably too, but so badly ! Some queer 
b^ght yellow shut with a wretched little fringe and a red 
bodice. And such a complexion ' Audrey isn’t in love 
After aU he has taste, he’s simply making fun or us I 
heard yesterday that she was going to marry Frotopopov, 
the chairman of the Local Council. That would do her 
nicely. . . . [At the side door] Andrey, come here ' Just 
for a minute, dear ! [Enter Andrey. 

Olga. My brother, Andrey Sergeyevitch. 

Vershinin. My name is Vershinin. 

Andrey. Mine is Prosorov. [Wipes his perspiring hands] 
You’ve come to take charge of the battery ? 

Olga. Just think, Alexander Ignateyevitch comes from 
Moscow. 

Andrey. That’s all right. Now my little sisters won’t 
give you any rest. , * 

Vershinin. I’ve already managed to bore your sisters. 
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Irina Just look what a nice little photograph frame 
Audrey gave me to-day. [^Shows li] He made it 
hiuijclf. 

A'rRSUiNiN. [Looks at the frame and does not know what to 
say] Yes. . . . It’s a thing that . . . 

Irina. And he made that frame there, on the piano as 
well. [Audrey waves his hand and walks away. 

Olga. He’s got a degree, and plays the viohn, and cuts 
all sorts of things out of wood, and is really a domestic 
Admirable Crichton. Don’t go away, Andxey 1 He’s got 
into a habit of alu ays going away. Come here 1 

Masha and Irina take hts arms amd laughingly lead 
him bach 

Masha Come on, come on * 

Andrey. Please leave me alone. 

Masha. You are funny. Alexander Ignateyevitch used 
to be called the lovelorn Major, but he never minded. 

Vershinin. Not the least. 

MiSHA. I’d like to call you the lovelorn fiddler 1 

Irina. Or the lovelorn professor ! 

Olga. He’s in love * little Andrey is in love I 

Irina. [Afplaudsl Bravo, bravo I Encore ! Little An- 
drey is in lo\ e 

Chebutikin [Goes up behind Andrey and takes him 
round the waist with both arms^ Nature only brought us 
into the world that we should love ! 

Roars with laughter, then sits down and reads a news- 
paper which he takes out of his pocket. 

Andrey. That’s enough, qmte enough . . . [Wipes his 
face] I couldn’t sleep all mght and now I can’t qmte find my 
feet, so to speak I read until four o’clock, then tried to 
sleep, but nothing happened I thought about one thing 
and another, and then it dawned and the sun crawled into 
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my bedroom This summer, while I’m here, I want to 
translate a book from the English. . . . 

Vershinin. Do you read English ® 

Andbet. Yes ; father, rest his soul, educated us almost 
violently. It may seem funny and silly, but it’s neverthe- 
less true, that after his death I began to £.11 out and get 
rounder, as if my body had had some great pressure taken 
oS it. Thanks to father, my sisters and I know French, 
German, and English, and Irma knows Itahan as well. But 
we paid dearly for it all ! 

Masha. A knovvledge of three languages is an unnecessary 
luzury in this town. It isn’t even a luxury but a sort of 
useless extra, like a sixth finger. We know a lot too much 

Veeshinin. Well, I say ' [Laughs^ You know a lot too 
much ' I don’t think there can really be a town so dull 
and stupid as to have no place for a clever, cultured person 
Let us suppose even that among the hundred thousand 
inhabitants of this backward and uneducated town, there 
are only three persons hke yourself. It stands to reason 
that you won’t be able to conquer that dark mob around 
you ; little by little as you grow older you will be bound 
to give way and lose yourselves in this crowd of a hundred 
thousand human beings ; their life will suck you up m itself, 
but still, you won’t disappear having influenced nobody , 
later on, others hke you will come, perhaps six of them, then 
twelve, and so on, until at last your sort will be in the 
majority. ^In two or three hundred years’ time hfe on this 
earth will be unimaginably beautiful and wonderful. Man- 
kmd needs such a hfe, and if it is not ours to-day then we 
must look ahead for it, wait, think, prepare for it. We must 
see and know more than our fathers and grandfathers saw 
and knew [Laughs] And you complain that you know too 
much.l 
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Masha [Takes off her haf] I’ll stay to lunch. 

Ibima [Sij/w] Yea, all that ought to be written down 
Andbey has gone out quietly. 

Tuzenbach. You say that many years later on, hfe 
on this eait'h wiU be b'eautiful and wonderful. That’s true. 
But to share in it now, even though at a distance, we must 
prepare by work. . . . 

Vershinin. [Gets up] Yea. What a lot of flowers you 
have. [Looks rouni'\ It’s a beautiful flat. I envy you ! 
I’ve spent my whole hfe m rooms with two chairs, 
one sofa, and flies which always smoke. I’ve never had 
flowers like these in my life. . . . [Bubs his hands'] Well, 
weU I 

TtrzENBAOH. Yes, we must work. You are probably 
thinkmg to yourself : the German lets himself go. But I 
assure you I’m a Russian. I can’t even speak German. My 
father belonged to the Orthodox Church. . . . [Pause. 

Vershinin [Wolfe about the stage] I often wonder : sup- 
pose we could begin hfe over agam, knowmg what we were 
doing 1 Suppose we could use one hfe, aheady ended, as a 
sort of rough draft for another ? I think that every one of 
us would try, more than anything else, not to repeat himself, 
at the very least he would rearrange his manner of hfe, 
he would make sure of rooms like these, with flowers and 
hght ... I have a wife and two daughters, my wife’s 
health is dehcate and so on and so on, and if I had to begin 
hfe all over agam I would not marry. . . . No, no I 
Enter Kueigin in a regulation jacket. 

Kulioin. [Going up to Irina] Dear sister, allow me to 
congratulate you on the day sacred to your good angel and 
to wish you, smcerely and from the bottom of my heart, 
good health and all that one can wuJi for a girl of ycur 
years. And then let me ofler you this book as a present. 
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[Gmes it to her] It is the histoiy of our High School during 
the last fifty years, written by myself. The book is worth- 
less, and wntten because I had nothing to do, but read it 
all the same. Good day, gentlemen 1 [To Veeshikin] My 
name is Kuhgin, I am a master of th‘e local High School * 
[To Ibina] In this book you will find a list of all those who 
have taken the full course at our High School during these 
fifty years. Feci quod fotui, faciant meltora potentes 

[iSTtsses Masua. 

Ikina. But you gave me one of these at Easter. 

Kuhgin. [Laughi\ I couldn’t have, surely ' You’d better 
give it back to me in that case, or else give it to the Colonel. 
Take it. Colonel. You’ll read it some day when you’re 
bored. 

Vebshinin. Thank you. {Prepa/res to 30] I am extremely 
happy to have made the acquaintance of . . . 

Olga. Must you go 1 No, not yet ? 

!biNA. You’U stop and have limch with us. Please do. 

Olga. Yes, please 1 

Vershinin. [Bows] I seem to have dropped in on your 
name-day. Forgive me, I didn’t know, and I didn’t ofier 
you my congratulations. . . . 

[Goes with Olga into the dining-room 

KuUgin. To-day is Sunday, the day of rest, so let us 
rest and rejoice, each in a manner compatible with his age 
and disposition. The carpets will have to be taken up 
for the summer and put away till the winter . . . Persian 
powder or naphthalme. . . . The Bomans were healthy 
because they knew both how to work and how to rest, they 
had mens sana in corpore swno. Their life ran along certam 

* He adds that he is a Nadvomj/ Sovttmk (almost the same as a 
German Hofrat), an undistingmahed civilian title with no English 
equivalent. 
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recognized patterns. Oui director says : “ The chief thing 
about each life is its pattern. Whoever loses his pattern 
IS lost himself" — and it’s just the same in our daily hfe. 
[Takes'HLi.ss.A.'by ike waist,laughing\ Masha loves me. My 
wife loves nie And ybu ought to put the window curtains 
away with the carpets. . . . I’m feeling awfully pleased 
with hfe to-day. Masha, we’ve got to be at the director’s 
at four. They’re gettmg up a walk for the pedagogues and 
their famihes. 

Masha. I shan’t go 

Kdligin. [Burt] My dear Masha, why not t 

Masha. I’ll tell you later. . . . [Angrily] All right, I’ll 
go, only please stand back . . . [Steys aieay. 

Euligih. And then we’re to spend the evening at the 
director’s. In spite of his ill-health that man tries, above 
everything else, to be sociable. A splendid, illuminating 
personality. A wonderful man After yesterday’s com- 
mittee he said to me . “ I’m tued, Feodor Ihtch, I’m tired!’’ 
[Looks at the dock, then at his watch] Your clock is seven 
mmutSs fast “ Yes,” he said, “ I’m tired.” 

[Violin -played off. 

Olga. Let's go and have lunch ! There’s to be a master- 
piece of bakmg ' 

Kmois. Oh my dear Olga, my dear. Yesterday 1 was 
working till eleven o’clock at night, and got awfully tued. 
To-day I’m quite happy. [Goes into dining-room] My 
dear . . . 

Chebdueih. [Puts hit paper into hit pocket, and combt 
his beard] A pie ? Splendid I 

Masha. [Severely to Chebutiein] Only mind ; you’re 
not to drink anything to-day. Do you hear ? It’s bad 
for you. 

Chxbittieiii. Oh, that’s all nght. I haven’t been 
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drunk for two years. And it’s all the same, any- 
way ' 

Masha. You’re not to dare to drink, all the same 
[Angnly, hut so that her husband should not hear] Another 
dull evemng at the Director’s, confound it ! 

Tdzenbach. I shouldn’t go if I were you. . . . It’s qmte 
simple. 

Chebutikin. Don’t go. 

Masha. Yes, “ don’t go. . . It’s a cursed, unbearable 
life. . . . [Goes into dining-room. 

Chbbotikin’ [Follows her] It’s not so bad. 

SoLENi. [Going into the dining-room] There, there, 
there. . . . 

Tuzenbach. Vassili Vassilevitch, that’s enough' Be 
quiet ' 

SoLEKi. There, there, there. . . . 

Kuuqin. [Gaily] Your health. Colonel • I’m a peda- 
gogue and not quite at home here I’m Masha’s husband. 

. . . She’s a good sort, a very good sort . . . 

Vekshihin. I’U have some of this black vodka. . . . 
[Dnnfts] Your health ! [To Olga] I’m very comfortable 
here I 

Only Ibiha and Tuzenbach ore now left in the 
sitting-room. 

Ibina. Masha’s out of sorts to-day. She married when 
she was eighteen, when_^he seemed to her the wisest of men 
And now it’s different. He’s the kmdest man, but not the 
wisest. 

Olga. [Impatiently] Andrey, when are you coming ? 

Andrey. [O^J One minute [Enters and goes to the table 

Tuzenbach. What are you thinking about '( 

Irina. I don’t hke^ this Soleni of yours and I’m afraid 
of him. He only says silly things. 
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Tuzbkbach He’s a queer man. I’m sorry for him, 
though he vexes me I thmk he's shy When there 
are just the two of us he’s qmle all right and very good 
company ; when other people are about he’s rough and 
hectormg. Don’t let’s*go in, let them have their meal with- 
out us. Let me stay with you. What are you thinking 
of ? [Patcse] You’re twenty. I’m not yet thirty. H6w 
many years are there left to us, with their long, long lines of 
days, filled with my love for you. . . . 

Irina. Nicolai Lvovitoh, don’t speak to me of love. 

Tuzenbach. [Does not hear] I’ve a great thirst for hfe, 
struggle, and work, and this thirst has united with my love 
for you, Irma, and you’re so beautiful, and life seems so 
beautiful to me I What are you thinking about ? 

Irina. You say that hfe is beautiful. Yes, if only it 
seems so < The life of us three hasn't been beautiful yet ; 
it has been stifiing us as if it was weeds . . . I’m crying. 1 
oughtn’t. . . . [Dries her tears, smtles] We must work, 
work. That is why we are unhappy and look at the world 
so sa^y; we don't know what work is. Our parents 
despised work. . . . 

Enter Natalia Ivanovna ; she mars a jrink dress 
and a green sash. 

Natasha. They’re already at lunch . . . I’m late . . . 
[Carefully examines herself vn a mirror, and puts herself 
straight] I think my hair’s done all right. . . . [Sees Irina] 
Dear Inna Sergeyevna, I congratulate you 1 [Kisses 
her firmly and at length] You’ve so many visitors, I’m really 
ashamed. . . . How do you do, Baron I 

Olga. [Enters from dining-room] Here’s Natalia Ivan- 
ovna. How are you, dear I [They kiss. 

Natasha. Happy returns. I’m awfully shy, you’ve 
so many people here. 
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Oloa! All our friends [Fnglilened, m an undertone] 
You’re wearing a green sash ' My dear, you shouldn’t I 

Natasha. Is it a sign of anything ? 

Olga. No, it simiily doesn't go % ell . . . and it looks so 
queer. 

Natasha. [In a tearful voice] Yea ? But it isn’t really 
green, it’s too dull for that 

[Coes into dining-room with. Olga. 

They have aU sat down to lunch in the dining-room, the 
sitting-room is empty 

Kuligin. I wish you a nice jianci, Irina. It’s quite 
time you married. 

Chebdtikin. Nataha Ivanovna, I wish you the same. 

BLuligih. Natalia Ivanovna has a, jianci already. 

Masha. [Raps with her fork on a plate] Let’s all get 
drunk and make life purple for once I 

Kuligin. You’ve lost three good conduct marks. 

Yebshinin. This is a mce drink. What’s it made of ! 

Solent. Blackbeetles 

Irina. [Tearfully] Phoo 1 How disgusting ! 

Olga. There is to be a roast turkey and a sweet apple pie 
for dinner Thank goodness I can spend all day and the 
evening at home. You’ll come m the evemng, ladies and 
gentlemen. . . . 

Vershinin. And please may I come in the evening 1 

Irina. Please do. 

NAr^ASHA. They don’t stand on ceremony here. 

ChsIsutiein. Nature only brought us into the world tha t 
we shipuld love L [Laughs. 

AnbIeky. [Anally] Please don’t 1 Aren’t you tired of 
It? 

1 

' Enter Fedohe and Bode with a large basket of 
fiotpen. 
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Fedotik. They’re lunching already. " 

Rode [Loudly md tJnckly] Lunching * Yes, so they 
are. . . . 

Fedotik Wait a minute I [Takes a jJiotograph] That’s 
one. l\o, ]ust a m’oment. . . . [Takes another] That’s 
two. Now we’re ready ! 

They take the basket and go into the d%ning-room, w&re 
they have a noity reception. 

Rode. [Loudly] Congratul.ition.s and best wishes I Lovely 
weather to-day, simply perfect. Was out walking with the 
High School students all the mormng. I take their drills. 

Fedotik. You may move, Inna Sergeyevna ' [Takes a 
photograph] You look u ell to-day. [Takes a hummtngdop out 
of Ins pocket] Here’s a humming-top, by the way. It’s got 
a lovely note 1 
Ikina. How awfully nice > 

Misha. “ There stands a green oak by the sea. 

And a chain of bnglit gold is around it . . . 
And a chain of bright gold is around it . . .” 
[Tearfully] What am I saymg that for ? I’ve had those 
words running m my head all day. . . . 

Kudigin. There are thirteen at table 1 
Rode [Aloud] Surely you don’t believe in that super- 
stition 1 [Laughter. 

Kdliqin. If there are thirteen at table then it means 
there are lovers present. It isn’t you, Ivan Romanovitch, 
hang it all ... [Laughter 

Chebdtikin. I’m a hardened sinner, but I really don’t 
see why Nataha Ivanovna should blush. . . . 

Loud laughter ; Natasha runs out into the siUtng- 
room, followed by Andret. 

Akdeey. Don’t pay any attention to them ' Wait . . . 
do stop, please. . . . 
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Natasha. I’m sty ... I don’t know wkat’s the matter 
with me and they’re all laughing at me. It wasn’t mce of 
me to leave the table like that, but I can’t ... I can’t. 

[Covers her face vM her hands. 
Ahdbby. My dear, I beg you. 'I implore' you not to 
excite yourself. I assure you they’re only joking, they’re 
kfiid people. My dear, good girl, they’re all kmd and 
sincere people, and they like both you and me. Come here 
to the window, they can’t see us here. . . . [Loolcs round. 
Natasha. I’m so unaccustomed to meeting people 1 
Andbet. Oh your youth, your splendid, beautiful youth 1 
My darling, don’t be so excited 1 Believe me, beheve me 
. . . I’m so happy, my soul is fuU of love, of ecstasy. . . . 
They don’t see us 1 They can’t 1 Why, why or when did I 
fall in love with you — Oh, I can’t understand anything. 
My dear, my pure darling, be my wife 1 I love you, love 
you ... as never before. . . . [They km. 

Tm officers come in and, seeing the lovers hss, stop 
vn astonishmerd. 


Curtain, 
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Scene as before. It is 8 pm. Somebody is heard playing 
a concertina outside in the street. There is no fire. 
Natalya Ivanovna enters tn indoor dress carrying a 
candle , she stops by the door which leads into Andbby’s 
room. 

Natasha. What are you doing, Andiey? Aio you 
reading t It’s nothing, only I. . . . [She opens another 
door, and looks in, then closes it] Isn’t there any fire. . . . 

Anskey. [Enters unth hook tn hand] What are you doing, 
Natasha ? 

Natasha. I was looking to see if there wasn’t a fire. It’s 
Shrovetide, and the servant is simply beside herself; I 
must took out that something doesn’t happen. When I 
came through the dmmg-room yesterday midmght, there 
was a candle burning. I couldn’t get her to tell me who 
had bghted it. [Puts down her candle] What’s the time 1 

Anurby. [Looks at his watch] A quarter past eight. 

Natasha. And Olga and Irma aren’t in yet. The poor 
things are still at work. Olga at the teacher’s council. 
Inna at the telegraph office. . . . [Nig'hs] 1 said to your 
sister this morning, “ Irma, darbng, you must take care of 
yourself.” But she pays no attention. Did you say it was 
a quarter past eight 1 I am afraid httle Bobby is quite ill. 
Why is he so cold 1 He was feverish yesterday, but to-day 
he is quite cold ... I am so fnghtened ! 

Andbisy. It's aU right, Natasha. The boy is well. 

127 
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Natasha. Stall, I think we ought to put him on a diet. 
I am so afraid. And the entertainers were to be here after 
nine ; thej had better not come, Audrey. 

Andebt. I don’t know. After all, they were asked. 

Natasha. This morning, when thie little boji'woke up and 
saw me he suddenly snuled ; that means he knew me. 
“’Good mormng, Bobby • ” I said, “ good morning, darling ” 
And he laughed. Children understand, they understand 
very well. So I’ll tell them, Audrey dear, not to receive 
the entertamers 

Andeev. [Hesitatingly] But what about my sisters 
This IS their flat. 

Natasha. They’ll do as I want them They are so kind 
. . . [Going] I ordered sour milk for supper The doctor 
says you must eat sour milk and nothmg else, or you won’t 
get thin [Stops] Bobby is so cold I’m afraid his room is 
too cold for him. It would be nice to put him into another 
room tall the warm weather comes Irma’s room, for 
mstance, is just right for a child . it’s dry and has the sun 
all day. I must tell her, she can share Olga’s room . . . 
It isn’t as if she was at home in the daytime, she only sleeps 
here. ... [A powse] Audrey, darhng, why are you so 
silent ! 

Andeet. I was just thinking. . . . There is really no- 
thing to say. . . . 

Natasha. Yes . . . there was something I wanted to 
tell you. . . . Oh, yes. Ferapont has come from the 
Council offices, he wants to see you. 

Ahdeey. [Yawns] Call him here. 

Natasha goes out ; Akdeet reads his book, stooping 
over the candle she has left behind. Febapont 
enters ; he uears a tattered old coat with the collar 
up His tars are muffled. 
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Anbbey. Good morning, grandfather. What have you 
to say 1 

Febafont. The Chairman sends a book and some docu- 
ments or other. Here. . . . 

[Hands h,m a book and a focket 

Audrey. Thank you. It’s all right. Why couldn’t 
you come carher t It’s past eight now. 

Fbrapont. What ? 

Audrey. [Louder] I say you’ve come late, it’s past eight. 

Febafoiit Yes, yes. I came when it was stdl light, 
but they wouldn’t let me m. They said you were busy 
Well, what was I to do. If you’re busy, you’re busy, and 
I’m m no hurry. [He thinks that Antdrey ts asking him 
something] What 1 

Andrby. Nothing. [Looks through the booh] To-morrow’s 
Friday. I’m not supposed to go to work, but I’ll come — 
all the same . . . and do some work. It’s duU at home. 

. . [PoMse] Oh, my dear old man, how strangely hfe 
changes, and how it deceives ! To-day, out of sheer bore- 
dom, I'took up this book — old umversity lectures, and I 
couldn’t help laughing My God, I’m secretary of the 
local district council, the council which has Protopopov 
for its chairman, yes, I’m the secretary, and the summit 
of my ambitions is — to become a member of the council ! 
I to be a member of the local district council, I, who dream 
every night that I’m a professor of Moscow University, a 
famous scholar of whom all Bussia is proud ! 

Febafont. I can’t tell . . . I’m hard of hearing. . . . 

Andrey. If you weren’t, I don’t suppose I should talk 
to you. I’ve got to talk to somebody, and my wife doesn’t 
imderstand me, and I’m a bit afraid of my sisters — ^I don’t 
know why unless it is that they may make fun of me ana 
make me feel ashamed ... I don’t ’drink, I don’t like 


I 
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public-liouscsjbut how I should like to be sitting just now in 
Tyestov’s place in Moscow, oi at the Great Moscow, old 
fellow 1 

Ferapont Moscow ? That’s where a contractor was 
once telhng that some merchants or other were eating pan- 
cakes ; one ate forty pancakes and he went and died, he 
was saying Either forty or fifty, I forget which. 

Audrey. In Moscow you can sit in an enormous restau- 
rant where you don’t know anybody and -where nobody 
knows you, and 3'ou don’t feel all the same that you’re a 
stranger. And here you know everybody and everybody 
knows you, and you’re a stranger . and a lonely stranger. 

Febapokt What ^ And the same contractor was telling 
— ^perhaps he was Ijmg — that there was a cable stretching 
right across Moscow. 

Andbey. What for ? 

Febapont. I can’t tell. The contractor said so. 

Audrey. Eubbish {Ee »eo(/6] W’ere you ever in Mos- 
cow ? 

Febapont. [Ap&r a pause] No. God did not lead me 
there. [Pause] Shall I go ? 

Andbey. You may go. Good-bye. [Fekapont goes] 
Good-bye. [Fends] You can come to-morrow and fetch 
these documents ... Go along . . . [Pause] He’s gone 
[A nng] Yes, yes. . . . 

[Stretches himself and shiehj goes into hts own room 
Behind the scene the nurse ts singing a Ivllabij to the 
child. Masha and Vershinin come in. While 
they tall, a maidservant lights candles and a lamp. 

Masha. I don’t know [Pause] 1 don’t know. Of course, 
habit counts for a great deal. After father’s death, foi 
instance, it tool: us a long time to get used to the absence 
of oideihcs Eut, ^ijart from habit, it seems to me m aU 
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fairness that, however it may be in other towns, the best 
and most-educated people are army men, 

Vekshimx'. I'm thiisty. I should like some tea. 

Mash v \Cl < ncmg her watch] They’ll bring some soon 
I was given in m.iriiage when I was eighteen, and I was 
afraid of my husband because he was a teacher and I’d only 
just left school lie then seemed to me frightfully wise and 
learned and important And now, unfortunately, that has 
changed 

Yes . - . yes. 

Masha. I don’t speak of my husband, I’ve grown used to 
him, but civibans in geneial are so often coarse, impolite, 
uneducated. Their nideness oflends me, it angers me. I 
suffer when I see that a man isu’t qmte suihciently refined, 
or delicate, or polite I simply suger agonies when I happen 
to be among schoolmasters, my husband’s colleagues. 

Vershinin Yes ... It seems to me that civiUans and 
army men are equally interesting, in this town, at any rate. 
It’s all the same ! If you bsten to a member of the local 
intelligentsia, whether to civilian or mihtary, he will tell you 
that he’s sick of lii.s wife, sick of his house, sick of his 
estate, sick of his horses . . . Wc Eussians are extremely 
gifted in the direction of thinkmg on an exalted plane, but, 
tell me, why do wo aim so low in real life ? Why ? 

Masha. Why ^ 

Vershinin. Why is a Eussmn sick of his children, sick 
of his wife t And why are bis wife and children sick of 
him * 

Masha. You’re a little downhearted to-day. 

Vershinin. Perhaps I am. I haven’t had any dinner, 
I’ve had nothing since the mormng My daughter is a little 
unwell, and when my girls are ill, I g^et very anxious and 
my conscience tortures me because 'they have sucl! a 
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mother. Oh, if you had seen her to-day I What a trivial 
peraonahty t We began quaxrelhng at seven in the mormng 
and at mne 1 slammed the door and went out [Pause] I 
never speak of her, it’s strange that I bear my complaints 
to you alone. [Ztsses her hand] Don’t be angry with me. 
I Jiaven’t anybody but you, nobody at all. . . . [Pause. 

Masha. What a noise m the oven. Just before father’s 
death there was a noise m the pipe, just like that. 

Vershinin. Are you superstitious * 

Masha. Yes. 

Vershinin. That’s strange. [Kisses her hawl] You are a 
Splendid, wonderful woman. Splendid, wonderful 1 It is 
dark here, but I see your sparkhng eyes. 

Masha. [Site on another chavr] There is more light here 

Vershinin. I love you, love you, love you ... I love 
your eyes, your movements, I dream of them. . . . Splendid, 
wonderful woman I 

Masha. [Laughing] When you talk to me like that, I 
laugh , I don’t know why, for I’m afraid. Don’t repeat it, 
please . . . [In an undertone] No, go on, it’s all the same 
to me. . . . [Covers her face with her hands] Somebody’s 
coming, let’s talk about something else. . . . 

Irina and Tczenbach come in through the dining- 
room. 

Tdzenbaoh. My surname is really triple. I am called 
Baron Tuzenbach-Krone-Altschauer, but I am Russian and 
Orthodox, the same as you. There is very httle German 
left in me, unless perhaps it is the patience and the 
obstinacy with which I bore you. I see you home every 
night. 

Irina. How tired I am ! 

Xdzenbach. And, I’ll come to the telegraph olEce to see 
you home every day* for ten or twenty years, until you drive 
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me away, [ffe sees Masha and Vershinin ; joijfully^ la that 
you 1 How do you do. 

Irina. Well, I am home at last [To Masha] A lady 
came to-day to telegraph to her brother m Saratov that her 
son died to-day, and ‘she couldn’t remember the address 
anyhow. So she sent the telegram without an address, 
{ust to Saratov. She was crying. And for some reason *or 
other I was rude to her. “ I’ve no time,” I said. It was 
so stupid Are the entertamers coming to-night 1 

Masha. Yes 

Irina [Sitting daummoM armchair] I want a rest. lam 
tired. 

Tuzenbaoh. [SmtZinflf] When you come home from your 
work you seem so young, and so unfortunate. , , . 

[Paiise. 

Irina I am tired. No, I don’t like the telegraph office, 
I don’t hke it. 

Masha. You've grown thinner. • . . [Whistles a little'] 
And you look younger, and your face has become like a boy’s. 

TusifeNBAOH. That’s the way she does her hair. 

Irina. I must find another job, this one won’t do for 
me. What I wanted, what I hoped to get, just that is 
lackmg here. Labour without poetry, without ideas. . . . 
[A knock on the floor] The doctor is knocking. [To Tdzen- 
bach] Will you knock, dear. I can’t . . . I’m tired. . . . 
[Tuzenbaoh knocks] He’ll come m a minute. Somethmg 
ought to be done. Yesterday the doctor and Andrey 
played cards at the club and lost money. Andrey seems to 
have lost 200 roubles 

Masha. [With indifference] What can we do now ? 

Irina. He lost money a fortnight ago, he lost money in 
December. Perhaps if he lost everything we should go 
away from this town. Oh, my God| I dream of Moscow 
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every uiglit. I’m ]ust like .a lunatic. [Lauql s] Wo go there 
in June, and before June there’s still . . . h'ebi nary, March, 
April, May . . . nearl}- Italf a vi ir ! 

Masha. Only Natasha mustn’t get to know of these 
losses. 

^Ieina I expect it will be all the same to her 

CncBUTiKiN, uliohas only just got out ofhsd — he was 
resting after dinner — comes into the dinti q-room 
and combs his beaid. He then sits by the table and 
takes a netis'pafer fiom Ms •pocket. 

Masha. Here he is ... Has he paid his rent t 
Ir.iNA. [^Laughs] No. He’s been here eight months and 
hasn’t paid a copeck. Seems to have forgotten 
Masha. \Laughs'\ What digmty in his pose ' 

[They all laugh. A pause 
Ieina. Why are you so silent, Alexander Ignateyevitch * 
Vershinin. I don’t know. I want some tea. Half my 
hfe for a tumbler of tea : I haven’t had anything since 
morning. 

Chebutikin Irina Sergeyevna I 
Irina. "What is it 1 

Chebutikin Please come here, Tenez ici [Irina goes and 
sits by the table] I can’t do without you. 

[Irina begins to play patience 
Vershinin. Well, if we can’t have any tea, let’s philoso- 
phize, at any rate. 

Tuzenbach. Yes, let’s. About what ? 

Vershinin. About what ? Let us meditate . . . about 
life as it will be after our time , for example, in two or three 
hundred years 

Tuzenbach. Well^ After our time people will fly about 
in balloons, the cut of one’s coat will change, perhaps they’ll 
^discover a sixth seise and develop it, but life wiU remain 
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I tte same, laborious, mysterious, and boppy. jMid in a 
thousand years’ time, people will still be sighing : “ Life is 
hard ! ” — and at the same time they’ll be just as afraid of 
death, and unu ilhng to meet it, as we are. 

VERsniNiN. [Thoughlfully] How can I put it ? It seems 
to me that everything on earth must change, little by little, 
and is already changing under our very eyes. Alter two 
or three hundred years, after a thousand — the actual time 
doesn’t matter — a new and happy age wdl begin. We, of 
course, shall not take part m it, but we hve and work and 
even suffer to-day that it should come. We create it — and 
in that one object is our destiny and, if you like, our 
happiness. 

Masha laughs softly. 

Tdzenbach. What is it ? 

Masha. I don’t know. I’ve been laughing all day, eve* 
since morning. 

Veeshinin. I finished my education at the same point 
as you, I have not studied at universities ; I read a lot, but 
I canAot choose my books and perhaps what I read is not 
at all what I should, but the longer I love, the more I want to 
know. My hair is turning white, I am nearly an old man now, 
but I know so httlo, oh, so httle ! But I think I know the 
things that matter most, and that are most real. I know 
them well. And I wish I could make you understand that 
there is no happiness for us, that there should not and cannot 
be . . . We must only work and work, and happiness is 
only for our distant posterity. [Pause] If not for me, then 
for the descendants of my descendants. 

Pedotik and Rode come into the dining-room ; they 
sit and sing softly, strumming on a guitar. 

Thzehbach According to you, one should not even think 
about happiness I But suppose I am hS'Ppy 1 
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VEKSfilNIlT. No. 

Tuzenbach. {Moves his hands and, laughs'] We do not 
seem to understand each, other. How can I convince you * 
[Masha laughs quietly, Tczenbach continues, yointing at 
her] Yes, laugh! [To VERSHiinir] Not only alter two or 
three centuries, but in a milhon years, life will still be as it 
was ; life does not change, it remains for ever, following its 
own laws which do not concern us, or which, at any rate, you 
wiU never find out. Migrant birds, cranes for example, fly 
and fly, and whatever thoughts, high or low, enter their 
heads, they will stiU fly and not know why or where. They 
fly and wdl contmue to fly, whatever philosophers come to 
life among them ; they may philosophize as much as they 
like, only they will fly. ... J 

Masha. Still, is there a meaning ? 

Thzenbach. a meaning. . . . Now the snow is falhng. 
What meaning I [Pause. 

Masha. It seems to me that a man must have faith, or 
must search for a faith, or his hfe wdl be empty, empty. . . . 
To hve and not to know why the cranes fly, why bathes are 
born, why there are stars m the sky. . . . Either you must 
know why you live, or everythmg is tnvial, not worth a 
straw. [A pause. 

Vershinin. StiU, I am sorry that my youth has 
gone. 

Masha. Gogol says : life in this world is a dull matter, 
my masters ' 

Tuzenbach And I say it’s difficult to argue with you, 
my masters 1 Hang it all. 

Chebhtikin [Reading] Balzac was married at Berdichev. 
[Irina is singing softly] That’s worth making a note of. 
[He makes a note] Balzac was married at Berdichev. . 

[Goes on reading. 
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Ibina [Layiiig out cat ds, thoughtfully] Balzac was married 
at Berdichev. 

Tuzenbach The die is cast. I’ve handed in my resigna- 
tidn, Maria Sergeyevna. 

Masha. S6 I heard ■'I don’t see what good it is ; I don’t 
Idee civihans. 

Tuzenbach Never mind. . . . [ffete up] I’m not han^ 
some ; what use am I as a soldier * Well, it makes no 
diflerence ... I shall work. If only just once m my life 
I could work so that I could come home m the evening, fall 
exhausted on my hed, and go to sleep at once. [Ootng into 
the dimng-room] Workmen, I suppose, do sleep soundly ! 

Fedotiz. [To Ibina] I bought some coloured pencils for 
you at Pizhikov’s in the Moscow Eoad, just now. And here 
IS a httle knife. 

Ibina You have got into the habit of behavmg to me 
as if I am a httle girl, but I am grown up. [Taltes the •pencils 
and the knife, then, withgoy] How lovely 1 

Fedotik. And I bought myself a knife . . . look at it 
. . . odh blade, another, a third, an ear-scoop, scissors, nail- 
cleaners. . . . 

Rode. [Loudly] Doctor, how old are you ? 

Chebutikin. 1 1 Thirty-two. [Laughter. 

Fedotik. I’ll show you another kmd of patience. . . . 

[Lays out cards 

A samovar is brought tre ; Aneisa attends to ; a 
little later Natasha enters and helps by the table , 
Sot-EKi aj lives and, after greetings, sits by the 
table. 

Vebshinin. What a wind ! 

Masha Yes. I’m tired of winter I’ve already for- 
gotten what summer’s like 

Ibina. It’s coming out, I see. We’rc^gomg to Moscow 
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Fedotik. No, it won’t come out. Look, the eight was 
on the two of spades. [Langlisl That means you won’t go to 
Moscow. 

Chfbutikin. [Reading paper] Tsitsigar. Smallpox is 
raging here. * 

Anfisa. [Coming up to Mashv] Masha, have some tea, 
Gtlle mother [To Vekshinin] Please have some, sir . . . 
excuse me, hut I’ve forgotten your name. . . . 

Masha. Bring some here, nurse. I shan’t go over there. 
Ieina. Nurse ' 

Anfisa. Coming, coming • 

Natasha. [ToSoleni] Children at the breast understand 
perfectly. I said “ Good mornmg, Bobby ; good morning, 
dear ! ” And he looked at me in quite an unusual way. 
You think it’s only the mother in me that is speaking : i 
assure you that isn’t so ! He’s a wonderful child- 
SoLENi. If he was my child I’d roast him on a fitying-pan 
and eat him. 

Tal,es hs lunthler %nto the drauing-room and stts *n a 
corner. ‘ 

Natasha. [Covers her face in her hands] Vulgar, ill-bred 
man ! 

Masha. He’s lucky who doesn’t notice whether it’s winter 
now, or Bummer. I think that if I were m Moscow, I 
shouldn’t mind about the weather. 

Vershinin A few days ago I was reading the prison 
diary of a French numster. He had been sentenced on 
account of the Panama scandal. With what joy, what 
delight, he speaks of the birds ho saw through the prison 
windows, which he had never noticed while he was a 
minister. Now, of course, that he is at hberty, he notices 
birds no more than ho did before. When you go to live 
m Moscow you’ll jiob notice it, in just the same way 
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There can be no happiness for us, it only exists 'in our 
wishes., 

Tuzenbach. [Takes cardboard box from the table] Where 
are the pastries * 

Ibiea. Soiem has ear'en them. 

Tuzenbach. All of them f 

AnnSA. [Seroing tea] There’s a letter for you. ■* 

VERsmNiN. For me 1 [Takes the letter] From my daugh- 
ter. [Reads] Yes, of course ... I will go quietly. Excuse 
me, Maria Sergeyevna. I shan’t have any tea. [iSfands tip, 
excited] That eternal story. . . , 

Masha. What is it 1 Is it a secret * 

Vbkshiniii [Qtnetly] My wife has poisoned herself again. 
I must go. I’ll go out qmetly. It’s all awfully unpleasant. 
[Kisses MiVSHA’a hand] My dear, mv splendid, good wnnum. 
... I’ll go this way, quietly. [Exit. 

Anfisa. Where has he gone ? And I’d served tea. . . . 
What a man. 

Masha. [Angnly] Be quiet! You bother so one can’t 
have a moment’s peace. . . . [Goes to the table teith her 
cup] I’m tired of you, old woman ! 

Anfisa. My dear 1 Why are you ofiended I 

Andrey’s Voice. Anfisa ! 

Anfisa [Mocking] Anfisa' He sits there and . . . [Exit. 

Masha. [In the dtmng-room, by the table angnly] Let me 
Bit down ! [Disturbs the cards on the table] Here you are, 
spreadmg your cards out Have some tea 1 

Ifina. You are cross, Masha. 

LIasha. If I am cross, then don’t talk to me Don’t 
touch me ! 

Cheuutikin. Don’t touch her, don’t touch her. . . . 

Masha. You’re sixty, but you’re hke a boy, always pp 
to some beastly nonsense. 
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Natasha. [Siy/ts] Dear Masha, whj use such expressions'! 
With your beautiful extenor you would be simply fascina- 
tmg in good society, I tell you so directly, if it wasn’t for 
your words. Je votis pne, patdonnez mot. Mane, mats votis 
avez des maniires un peu ffrosstires. 

Tuzenbach [Reslratntng hts laughter] Give me . . . 
give me . . . there’s some cognac, 1 think. 

Natasha. II paratt, gue mon Bobick dejit ne dort pas, he 
has awakened. He isn’t well to-day. I’ll go to him, excuse 
me. . 1 < [ExU. 

laiHA. Where has Alexander Ignateyevitch gone 1 

Masha. Home. Something extraordinary has happened 
to his wife agam. 

Tdzenbach. [Goes to Solent with a cognac-Jlask tn hts 
hands] You go on sittmg by yourself, thinking of somethmg 
— goodness knows what. Come and let’s make peace. 
Let’s have some cognac. [They dnnk] I expect I’ll have 
to play the piano all night, some rubbish most hkely . . . 
well, so be it ' 

Solent. Why make peace 1 I haven’t quarrelled with 
you 

Tuzenbach. You always make me feel as if something 
has taken place between us. You’ve a strange character, 
you must admit. 

Solent. [Declattns] " I am strange, but who is not ^ 
Don’t be angry, Aleko ! ” 

Tuzenbach. And what has Aleko to do with it ? 

[Pause. 

Solent. When I’m with one other man I behave ]ust 
hke everybody else, but in company I’m dull and shy and 
. . . talk all manner of rubbish. But I’m more honest and 
more honourable than very, very many people. And I can 
prove it. 
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Tozenbach. I often get angry with yon, you always 
fasten on to me in company, but I like you all the same. 
I’m going to drink my fill to-night, whatever happens. 
Drink, now I 

SoLENi Let’s dnnk ‘[They dnnk] I never had anything 
against you, Baron. But my character is like Lermontov’s 
[In a low votce] I even rather resemble Lermontov, the^ 
say. . . . 

Takes a scent-bottle from hts ‘pocket, and scents his 
hands. 

Tuzenbacb. I've sent in my resignation. Basta 1 I’ve 
been thinking about it for five years, and at last made up 
my mind. I shall work. 

SoLENi. [Declaims] “ Do not be angry, Aleko . . . forget, 
forget, thy dreams of yore. . . .” 

While he is speaking ANSitSY enters guietly wtih a 
book, and sits by the table. 

Ttjzbnbach. I shall work. 

Chbbutikin [Going unth Ieina into the dining-room] And 
the food was also real Caucasian omon soup, and, for a roast, 
some chehartma. 

SoLBin. Cheremsha* isn’t meat at all, but a plant some- 
thing like an onion. 

Chebotibin No, my angel. Chehartma isn’t onion, but 
roast mutton. 

SoLENi. And I tell you, cheremsha — is a sort of omon. 

Chbbutikin. And I tell you, chehartma — is mutton. 

SoLENi. And I tell you, cheremsha — is a sort of onion. 

Chbbutikin. What’s the use of arguing ' You’ve never 
been in the Caucasus, and never ate any chehartma 

SoiiENi. I never ate it, because I hate it. It smells like 
garlic. 


A variety of garlio 
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Andbey. \lm‘ploring\ Please, please ! I ask you I 

TaZESBACH. When are the entertainers coming ? 

Ikin A. They promised for about mne ; that is, quite soon. 

TuzEXBAcn [JJw&raccs Akdeey] 

“ Oh my house, my house, my ‘new-built Louse ” 

Anbeey. [Dances and sings] 

* “ Newly-built of maple-wood.” 

Chebutikin [Dances] 

“ Its walls are like a sieve 1 ” [LaiigJder. 

Tuzenbaoh. [/iisses Andkey] Hang it all, let’s drink 
Andre)”^, old boy, let’s drink with you. And I’ll go with 
you, Audrey, to the Umversity of Moscow. 

Soleni. Which one ? There are two universities m 
Moscow. 

Audrey. There’s one university in Moscow 

Soleni. Two, I tell you. 

Audrey. Don’t care if there are three. So much the 
better. 

Soleni. There are two universities in Moscow! [There 
are murmurs and “ hushes”] There are two universities in 
Moscow, the old one and the new one. And if you don’t like 
to listen, if my words annoy you, then I need not speak I 
can even go mto another room . . . 

Tuzenbach Bravo, bravo l [Laughs] Come on, now. 
I’m going to play. Funny man, Soleni. . . . 

[Goes to the fiano and 'plays a uallz. 

Masha. [Dancing solo] The Baron’s drunk, the Baron’s 
drunk, the Baron’s drunk ! 

Natasha comes in. 

Natasha. [To Chebutikin] Ivan Eomanovitoh ! 

Says something to Chebutikin, then goes out quietly • 
Chebutikin touches Tuzenbach on the shmdaer 
and whispers something to him. 
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Irina Whai is it ^ 

Cekbuiikin Time for us to go Good-bye. 

TuzBNBACn. Good-night. It’s time we went. - 

Irina. But, really, the entertainers 1 

Andrey. fZii confusidn] There won’t be any entertainers. 
You see, dear, Natasha says that Bobby isn’t quite well, 
and so. ... In a word, I don’t care, and it’s absolutely'' 
all one to me 

Irina. [Shrugging her shoulders] Bobby ill I 

Masha. What is she thinlnng of 1 Well, if they are sent 
home, I suppose they must go. [To Irina] Bobby’s aUnght, 
it’s she herself. . . . Here! [Taps her forehead] Little 
bourgeoise ! 

Andrey goes to his room through the right-hand door, 
CiiLBUTiKiN follows him In the dining-room they 
are saying good-bye. 

Fedotik. What a shame I I was expecting to spend the 
evemng here, but of course, if the httle baby is ill . . . I’ll 
bring him some t 03'3 to-morrow. 

Eodb [Loudly] I slept late after dinner to-day because 
I thought I was going to dance all night. It’s only mne 
o’clock now ' 

Masha Let's go into the street, we can talk there. 
Then we can settle things 

Good-byes and good nights are heard. Tdzenbach’s 
merry laughter is heard. [All go out] Anfisa and 
the maid dear the table, and fut out the lights . [The 
nurse si'njs] Andrey, wearing an overcoai and 
a hat, and CnEBoTiKiN enter silently 

Chebutikin I never managed to gel married be- 
cause my life flashed by bke hghtnmg, and because 
1 was madly in love witn your mother, who was 
married 
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Anbeey. One shouldnH marry . One s houldn’t, because 
it’s dull. ^ 

Chebutikut. So there I am, in my loneliness. Say what 
you will, lo neliness n. tamKIft old fellow. . . . 

Though really ... of course, it absolutely doesn’t matter 1 

Andeey Let’s be quicker. 

Chebutikin. What are you in such a hurry for ? We 
shall be in time. 

Andeey. I’m afraid my wife may stop me. 

Chbbdtikin Ah ! 

Andeey. I shan’t play to-night, I shall only sit and look 
on. I don’t feel very well. . . . What am I to do for my 
asthma, Ivan Eomanovitch 1 

Chebdtikin. Don’t ask mel I don’t remember, old 
fellow, I don’t know. 

Andeey. Let’s go through the kitchen. [They go ou<. 

A hell rmgs, then a second Ume ; voices and laughter 
are heard. 

Irina. [Entersl What’s that ? 

Anfisa. [Whtspers] The entertainers ! ' [Bell. 

Irina. Tell them there’s nobody at home, nurse. They 
must excuse us. 

Anfisa goes out. Irina wcdks about the room deep 
in thought , she is excited. Soleni enters. 

SoLENi. [In surprise'] There’s nobody here. . . . Where 
are they all * 

Irina. They’ve gone home. 

Soleni. How strange. Are you here alone ? 

Irina. Yes, alone. [A pause] Good-bye. 

Soleni. Just now I behaved tactlessly, with insufficient 
reserve. But you are not hke all the others, you are noble 
and pure, you can see the truth . . . You alone can under- 
stand me. I love you, deeply, beyond measure, I love you. 
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Ibina. Good-bye ! Go away. 

SoLENi. I cannot live without you [Follows lier\ Oh, 
my happiness I [Through Im tears] Oh, joy 1 Wonderful, 
marvellous, glorious eyes, such as I have never seen 
before. . . . • 

Irina [CoZdZy] Stop it, Vassih Vassilevitch ! 

SoLRNi. This IS the first time 1 speak to you of love, and ~ 
it IS as if I am no longer on the earth, but on another planet. 
[Wtpes hts forehead] Well, never mind. I can’t make you 
love me by force, of course . . . but I don’t intend to have 
any more-favoured rivals. . . . No ... I swear to you by 
aU the saints, I shall kill my rival. . . . Oh, beautiful one I 
Natasha enters with a candle ; she looks tn through 
one door, then through another, and goes past the 
door leading to her husband’s room. 

Natasha. Here’s Andrey. Let him go on reading 
Excuse me, Vassili Vassilevitch, I did not know you were 
here ; I am engaged in domesticities. 

SoLENi. It’s all the same to me. Good-bye ! [Exit. 

Natasha. You’re so tired, my poor dear girl I [Aimm 
Irina] If you only went to bed earher. 

Irina. Is Bobby asleep 1 

Natasha. Yes, but restlessly. By the way, dear, I 
wanted to tell you, but either you weren’t at home, or I was 
busy ... I thmk Bobby’s present nursery is cold and 
damp. And your room would be so nice for the child. 
My dear, darling girl, do change over to Olga’s for a bit ! 

Irina [Not understanding] Where ? 

The beUs of a troika are heard as it drives up to the 
house. 

Natasha. You and Olga can share a room, for the time 
.being, and Bobby can have yours. He’s such a darhng ; 

, *««day I said to him, “ Bobby, you’re mine I Mine ! ” 

K 
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And lie looked at me \rith hia dear little eyea. [A hell rings] 
It must be Olga. , How late”sEe is ' [The maid enters and 
whispers to Natasha] Protopopov 1 What a queer man to 
do such a thing Protopopor’s come and wants me to go for 
a drive with him in hia troika. [Laughs] How funny these 
men are. . . . [Aiell rings] Somebody has come. Suppose 
I did go and have half an hour’s drive. . . . [To the maid] 
Say I shan’t be long. [Bell nni/s] Somebody’s ringing, 
it must be Olga. [Exit. 

The maid runs ovi; Iekta sits deep in thought; 

Ktjligin and Olga enter, frdloued by VEUsinifiN. 

Khligin. Well, there you are. And you said there was 
going to be a party 

VEEsrriHijf It’s queer ; I went away not long ago, half 
an hour a 20, and they were expecting entertamers. 

Irina They’i e all gone. 

Khligi-v. Has Masha gone too ? Where has she gone ! 
And what’s Protopopov waiting for downstairs in his troika? 
Whom IS he expecting 1 

Irina. Don’t ask questions . . . I’m feed. 

Kuligin. Oh, you’re all whimsies. . . . 

Olga. My committee meeting la only just over. I’m 
tired out. Our chairwoman is ill, so I had to take her place. 
My head, my head is aching. . . . [Sits] Andrey lost 200 
roubles at cards yesterday . . . the whole town is talking 
about it. . . . 

Kuligin. Yes, my meeting tired me too. [Sits. 

Vershinin. My wife took it into her head to frighten me 
just now by nearly poisomng herself. It’s all right now, 
and I’m glad ; I can rest now. . . . But perhaps we ought 
to go away ? Well, my best wishes, Feodor Hitch, let’s go 
somewhere together ! I can’t, I absolutely can’t stop at 
home. . . . Come on I 
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Kuligin I’m tired. 1 won’t go. \Gets up] I’m tied. 
Has my wife gone home ? 

Ieina. I suppose so. 

Kuligin. [Zissps Irina’s TianS] Good-bye, I’m going to 
rest all day to-laorrow and the day after. Best wishes ! 
[Going] I should like some tea. I was looking forward to 
spending the whole evening in pleasant company and — o, 
fallacem liominum spem t ... Accusative case after an mter- 
'jection. . . . 

Vershinin. Then I’ll go somewhere by myself. 

[Exit mill Kdlioin, whistling, 

Olga. I’ve such a headache . . . Audrey has been losing 
money. . . . The whole town is talbng. ... I’ll go and 
lie down. [Going] I’m free to-morrow. . . . Oh, my God, 
what a mercy 1 I’m free to-morrow, I’m free the day after. 
... Oh my head, my head. . . . [JSant. 

Irina, [alone] They’ve all gone. Nobody’s left. 

A concertina is Icing played in the street. The nurse 
sings. 

NatashX. [in fur coat and cap, steps across the dining-room, 
followed hy the maid] I’ll be back in half an hour. I’m only 
going for a httle drive. [Exit, 

Irina. [Alone in her misery] To Moscow ! Moscow ! 
Moscow ' 


Curtein. 
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The room shared hy Olqa and Ibika. Beds, screened off, on 
the right and left. It is past 2 a.m. Behvnd the stage < 
a fire~alarm is ringing ; it has apparently been going for 
some time. Nobody in the house has gone to bed yet 
Masha is lying on a sofa dressed, as usual, in black 
Enter Oloa and Ahbisa. 

Anfisa. Now they aie downstairs, sitting under the staus. 

I said to them, “ Won’t you come up,” I said, “ You can’t 
go on hke this,” and they simply cried, “ We don’t know 
where father is.” They said, “ Ho may be burnt up by 
now.” What an idea I And in the yard there are some 
people . . . also undressed. 

Olqa. [Tai«« a dress out of the cupboaid] Take this grey 
dress. . . . And this . . . and the blouse as well . . . 
Take the skirt, too, nurse. . . . My God ! How awful it 
is 1 The whole of the Kusanovsky Boad seems to hare 
burned down. Take this . . . and this. . . . [Throws 
clothes into her hands] The poor Vershimns are so frightened 
. . . Their house was nearly burnt. They ought to come 
here for the night. . . . They shouldn’t be allowed to go 
home. . . . Poor Pedotik is completely burnt out, there’s 
nothmgleft. . . . 

Anfisa. Couldn’t you call Ferapont, Olga dear. I can 
hardly manage. . . . 

Oloa. They’ll neyer answer. ... [At the door] 

Come here, whoever there is 1 [Through the open door can be 
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seen a window, red with flame : a fire-engine is heard passing 
the house] How awful this is. And how I’m sick of itl 
[Ferapont eniers] Take these things down. . . . The 
Kolotilin girls are down below . . . and let them have 
them. This, too. ... 

Ferapont. Tes’m In the year twelve Moscow was 
burnmg too. Oh, my Godl The Frenchmen were sur- 
prised. 

' Olga. Go on, go on. . . 

Ferapont. Yes’m. [Exit. 

Olga. Nurse, dear, let them have everythmg. We don’t 
want anythmg. Give it all to them, nurse. . . . I’m tired, 
I can hardly keep on my legs. . . . The Vers hini na mustn’t 
be allowed to go home. . . . The girls can sleep in the 
drawing-room, and Alexander Ignateyevitch can go down- 
stairs to the Baron’s flat . . . Fedotik can go there, too, or 
else mto our dining-room. . . . The doctor is drunk, beastly 
drunk, as if on purpose, so nobody can go to him . Yet- 
ihinin’s wife, too, may go into the drawing-room. 

Anfisa * [Tired] Olga, dear girl, don’t dismiss me ! 
Don’t dismiss me I 

Olga. You’re talkmg nonsense, nurse. Nobody is 
dismissing you. 

Anfisa. [Ptrfs Olga’s head against her ’bosoni] My dear, 
precious girl, I’m working, I’m toiling away . . . I’m 
growing weak, and they’ll all say go away ! And where 
shall I go ? Where 1 I’m eighty. Bighty-one years 
old. . . . 

Olga. You sit down, nurse dear. . . . You’re tired, 
poor dear. . . . [Makes her sit down] Best, dear. You’re 
BO pale ! 

• ^ Natasha comes vn. 

* 'Natasha. They are saying that a committee to assist the 
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sufEerers from the fire must be formed at once. What do 
you think of that ? It’s a beautiful idea. Of course the 
poor ought to be helped, it’s the duty of the rich. Bobby 
and httle Sophy are sleepmg, sleeping as if nothing at all was 
the matter. There’s such a lot of people here, the place is 
full of them, wherever you go. There’s influenza m the 
town now. I’m afraid the children may catch it. 

Olqa. [Not attending] In this room we can’t see the fire, 
it’s quiet here. . . . 

Natasha Yes ... I suppose I’m all untidy. [Before 
the looking-glass] They say I’m growing stout ... it isn’t 
true ' Certainly it isn’t ' Masha’s asleep ; the poor thing 
is tired out. . . . [OoZdly, to Anfisa] Don’t dare to be seated 
in my presence 1 Get up ! Out of this ' [Exit Anfisa ; a 
pause] I don’t understand what makes you keep on that 
old woman * 

Olga [Confusedly] Excuse me, I don’t understand 
either . . . 

Natasha. She’s no good here. She comes ^ from the 
country, she ought to hve there. . . . Spoihng her, I call 
it ! I like order m the house ! We don’t want any un- 
necessary people here. [Strokes her cheek] You’re tired, poor 
thing ' Our head mistress is tired ! And when my httle 
Sophie grows up and goes to school I shall be so afraid of j ou. 

Olga. I shan’t be head mistress 

Natasha. They’ll appomt you, Olga. It’s settled 

Olga. I’ll refuse the post. I can’t . . . I’m not 
strong enough. . . . [Drinks water] You were so rude to 
nurse just now . • . I’m sorry. I can’t stand it . . . 
everything seems dark m front of me. . . . 

Natasha. [Excited] Forgive me, Olga, forgive me ... I 
didn’t want to annoy you 

Masha gets up, takes a pillow and goes out angrily 
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Olga. Eemember, dear ... we have been brought up, 
in an unusual way, perhaps, but I can’t bear this. Such 
behaviour has a bad ehect on me, 1 get ill ... I simply lose 
heart ' 

• ^ 

Natasha. Forgive me, forgive me. . . . [Nisses her. 

Olga. Even the least bit of rudeness, the shghtest im- ^ 
politeness, upsets me. 

Natasha. I often say too much, it’s true, but you 
must agree, dear, that she could ]ust as well hve m the 
country. 

Olga. She has been with us for thirty years. 

Natasha. But she can’t do any work now. Either I 
don’t understand, or you don’t want to understand me. 
She’s no good for work, she can only sleep or sit about. 

Olga. And let her sit about. 

Natasha. [Surprised] What do you mean ? She’s only 
a servant [Crying] I don’t understand you, Olga I’ve 
got a nurse, a wet-nurse, we’ve a cook, a housemaid . . . 
what do we want that old w Oman for as well ? What good 
is she 1 [Fire-alai m behind the stage. 

Olga. I’ve grown ten years older to-night. 

Natasha. We must come to an agreement, Olga. Your 
place IS the school, mine — the home. You devote yourself 
to teachmg, I, to the household. And if I talk about 
servants, then I do know what I am talking about ; I do 
know what I am talking about. . . . And to-morrow there’s 
to be no more of that old thief, that old hag . . . [Stamping'] 
that witch 1 And don’t you dare to annoy me ! Don’t 
you dare 1 [Stoppmg short] Really, if you don’t move 
downstairs, we shall always be quarrelhng This is 
awful. 

Enter Kuligin. 

Kuligih. Where’s Masha ! It’s time we went home. 
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The file seems to be going down. [Stretdies Mmsdf] Only 
one block Las burnt down, but there was such a wmd that 
It seemed at first the whole town was going to bum [Sifs] 
I'm tired out. My dear Olga ... I often tlmk that if it 
hadn t been for Masha, I should have married you You are 
awfully nice . . . I am absolutely tired out. \Lislens. 

Olga What is i.'; ? 

Kuligin The doctor, of course, has been drmking hard ; 
he’s tembly drunk. He might have done it on purpose ' 
[Gets up] He seems to be coming here. . . . Do you hear 
him * Yes, here. . . . [Laughs'\ What a man . . . really 
. . I’ll hide myself. [Goes to the cupboard and stands in the 

corner] What a rogue., 

Olga He hadn’t toyehed a drop for two years, and now 
he suddenly goes and get’s drunk . . . 

[Behres mth Natasha to the back of the room. 

Chebutikin enters ; appaienily sober, he stops, hols 
round, then goes to the wash-stand and begins to 
wash his hands. 1 ^ 

Ckebutii'.ix [Angiilyy Devil take them all . . . take 
them all . . . They think' Fm a doctor and can cure every- 
thing, and I know absolptely nothmg, I’ve forgotten aU 
I ever knew, I rememtter nothing, absolutely nothing. 
[Olga and Natasha go oait, unnoticed by him'] Devd take 
it Last Wednesday I atteWded a woman in Zasip — and she 
died, and it’s my fault thlat she died. Yes ... I used 
to know a certain amount jfive-and-twenty years ago, but 
I don’t remein]'(.r anything’ now Nothmg. Perhaps I’m 
not really a man, and am onl,y pretendmg that I’ve got arms 
and legs and a head ; perha^ps I don’t exist at all, and only 
imagine that I w'alk, and eat , and sleep [Ones] Oh, if only 
I didn’t exist ' [Slops crying , angrily] The devil only 
knows. . . . Day before yes, terday they were talking in the 
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club ; they said, Shakespeare, Voltaire ... I'd never read, 
never read at aU, and I put on an expression as if I had read. 
And so did the others Oh, how beastly ' How petty 1 
And then I remembered the woman I killed on Wednesday 
. . . and I couldn’t get her out of my mind, and everything 
in my mind became crooked, nasty, wretched. . . . Bol> 
went and drank. . . . 

Ibina, VEBSHunN <mi Tuzenbach enter; Tuzen- 
BACH is weanng new and fashwnMe cimlum 
clothes. 

Ibina. Let’s sit down here. Nobody will come in 
here. 

Vebshinin. The whole town would have been destroyed 
if it hadn’t been for the soldiers. Good men ! [JRuhs Ms 
hands appreciatively'] Splendid people I Oh, what a fine 
lot"! 

Ktjlioin. [Coming up to Mm] What’s the time * 

Tuzenbach. It’s past three now. It’s dawnmg 

Ibina. They are all sitting m the dinmg-room, nobody 
is going. And that Solcni of yours is sittmg there. . . 
[To Chebdtikin] Hadn’t you better be gomg to sleep, 
doctor t 

Chebutiein. It’s all right . . . thank you. . . . 

[Conibs his heard. 

Kuligin. [Laughs] Speaking’s a bit difficult, eh, Ivan 
Homanovitch 1 [Fois him on the shovdder] Good man I In 
xnno ventas, the ancients used to say. 

Tuzenbach. They keep on askmg me to get up a concert 
m aid of the suilerers. 

Ibina As if one could do anything. . . . 

Tuzenbach. It might be arranged, if necessary. In my 
opinion Maria Sergeyevna is an excellent pianist. 

Kuuoin. Yes, excellent I 
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Irika. She’s forgotten everything. She hasn’t played 
for three years ... or four. 

Tuzenbach. In this town absolutely nobody understands 
music, not a soul except myself, but I do understand it, and 
assure you on my word of honour that Maria Sergeyevna 
plays excellently, almost with genius. 

KuLiGm. You are nght, Baron, I’m awfully fond of 
Masha. She’s very fine 

Tozenbach. To be able to play so admirably and to 
realize at the same time that nobody, nobody can imder- 
stand you I 

Kuligin. [Sijhs] Yes. . . . But will it be quite all right 
for her to take part in a concert i [Pouse] You see, I don’t 
know anything about it. Perhaps it will even be all to the 
good. Although I must admit that out Director is a good 
man, a very good man even, a very clever man, still he has 
such views. ... Of course it isn’t his business but stiU, if 
you wish it, perhaps I’d better talk to him. 

Chruutikin tahRs a -porcelain dock into Jus Iiapds and 
examines it. 

Vershinin. I got so dirty while the fire was on, I don’t 
look hke anybody on earth. [Pause] Yesterday I happened 
to hear, casually, that they want to transfer our bngade to 
some distant place. Some said to Poland, others, to 
Chita. 

Tttzenbach. I heard so, too. Well, if it is so, the town 
will be quite empty. 

Irina. And we’ll go away, too 1 

Chebutikin. [Drops the clock which iredks to pieces] To 
smithereens I 

A pause ; everyhody is pained and confused. 

Kuligin. [Gathering up the -pieces] To smash such --a 
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valuable object — oh,IvanEomanovitch,IvanRomanovitch ! 
A very bad mark for youx nusbehaviour I 

IsiNA. That clock used to belong to our mother. 

CHEBDTtKiN Perhaps. . . . To your mother, your mother. 
Perhaps I didn’t break it; it only looks as if 1 broke 
it. Perhaps we only think that we exist, when rcajly 
we don’t. I don’t know anything, nobody knows any- 
thing. [At the ioor] What are you lookmg at 1 Natasha 
has a httle romance with Protopopov, and you don’t see 
it. . . . There you sit and see nothing, and Natasha has 
a httle romance with Protopovov. . . . [Sings] Won’t you 
please accept this date. . . . [Exit. 

Vershinin. Yea. [Laughs] How strange everything really 
is ' [Pause] When the fire broke out, I hurried ofi heme ; 
when I get there I see the house la whole, uninjured, and in 
no danger, but my two guls are standing by the door in just 
their underclothes, then mother isn’t there, the crowd is 
excited, horses and dogs are running about, and the girls’ 
f acetate so agitated, terrified, beseeching, and I don’t know 
what else. My heart was pained when I saw those faces. 
My God, I thought, what these girls will have to put up 
with if they live long ' I caught them up and ran, and still 
kept on th inkin g the one thmg ; what they will have to hve 
through in this world ! [Fire-alarm ; a pause] I come here 
and find their mother shoutmg and angry. [Masha enters 
with a 'pillow and sits on the sofa] And when my girls were 
standmg by the door m just their undeiclothes, and the 
street was red from the fire, there was a dreadful noise, and 
I thought that something of the sort used to happen many 
years ago when an enemy made a sudden attack, and looted, 
and burned. . . . And at the same time what a difference 
' theie really is betwenn the present and the past I And when 
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a little more time has gone by, in two or three hundred 
years perhaps, people will look at our present life with just 
the same fear, and the same contempt, and the whole past 
will seem clumsy and dull, and very uncomfortable, and 
strange. Oh, mdeed, what a life there wiU be, what a hfe I 
’ [limgJis} Forgive me, I’ve dropped into philosophy again. 
Please let me continue. I do awfully want to philosophize, 
it’s just how I feel at present. [Potise] As if they are all 
asleep. As I was saying : what a hfe there will be I Only 
just imagine. . . . There are only three persons like your- 
selves in the town just now, but m future generations there 
will be more and more, and stdl more, and the time will come 
when everything will change and become as you would have 
it, people wdl live as you do, and then you too wiU go out 
of date ; people will be bom who are better than you. . . . 
[Laughs] Yes, to-day I am quite exceptionally in the vein. 

I am devilishly keen on hvmg. . . . [Smys. 

“ The power of love all ages know. 

From its assaults great good does grow.” « 

[Laughsm 

Masha. Trum-tum-tum . . . 

Vbrshikin. Turn- turn . . • 

Masha. Tra-ra-ra * 

VEESHiKiiir. Tra-ta-ta. [Laughs. 

Enter Fedotik. 

Fedotik. [Dancing] I’m burnt out. I’m burnt out! 
Down to the ground ! [Laughter. 

Ibina. I don’t see anything funny about it. Is every- 
thing burnt ? 

Fedotik. [Laughs] Absolutely. Nothing left at all. 
The gmtar’s burnt, and the photographs are burnt, and all 
my correspondence. . . . And 1 was going to make you a" 
present of a note-book, and that’s burnt too. 
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SoiENi comes in. 

Ibina. No, 70U can’t come here, Vassih Vassilevitoh. 
Please go away. 

SoLBNi Why can the Baron come here and I can’t ? 

VEasHiNlN. We really must go. How’s the fire ? 

SoLENi. They say it’s going down. No, I absolutely 
don’t see why the Baron can, and I can’t i • 

[Scents his hinds. 

VBRSHiinN Trum-tum-tum. 

Masha. Trum-tum. 

VBRSHiNiir. [Laughs to SoLSien] Let’s go into the dining- 
room. 

SoLBNi. Very well, we’ll mate a note of it. “ If I should 
try to make this clear, the geese would be annoyed, I fear.” 
[Looks at Tczbnbach] There, there, there. . . . 

[Goes out unth VEKSHrNrir and Fedotik. 

Ibina. How Solem smelt of tobacco. . . . [In surprise] 
The Baron’s asleep I Baron t Baron ! 

Tuzenbaoh. [Waiiwj] I am tired, I must say. . . . The 
bricli^rorks. . . . No, I’m not wandering, I mean it ; I’m 
going to start work soon at the brickworks . . . I’ve already 
talked it over. [Tenderly, to Ibina] You’re so pale, and 
beautiful, and charming. . . Your paleness seems to shine 

through the dark air as if it was a light . . . You are sad| 
displeased with life. . . . Oh, come with me, let’s go and 
work together ! 

Masha. Nicolai Lvovitch, go away from here. 

Tuzbnbach. [Laughs] Are you here ? I didn’t see you. 
[JTtsses Ibina’s hand] ood-bye. I’ll go ... I look at you 
now and 1 remember, as if it was long ago, your name-day, 
when you, cheerfully and memly, were talkmg about the 
Joys of labour. . . . And hoiv happy life seemed to me, 
then I What has happened to it now ? f/fissM her hand] 
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There are tears in your eyes. Go to bed now ; it is already 
day . • . the morning begins. . If only I was allowed 
to give my life for you 1 

Masha. Nicolai Lvovitch, go away j What business . . . 

Tozenbach. I’m off. ^ " [lixU. 

, Masha. [Lies down\ Are you asleep, Feodor ? 

"Kuliqin. Eh 1 

Masha. Shouldn’t you go home. 

Kulisin. My dear Masha, my darling Masha. . . . 

Irina. She’s tired out. You might let her rest, Fedia. 

Kulisin. I’ll go at once. My wife’s a good, splendid . . . 

I love you, my only one. . . . 

Masha. [Angnly\ Amo, amas, amat, amamus, amatis, 
amant 

Kulisin. [Laughs'\ No, she really is wonderful. I’ve 
been your husband seven years, and it seems as if I was 
only married yesterday. On my word. No, you really are 
a wonderful woman. I’m satisfied, I’m satisfied, I’m 
satisfied ! 

Masha. I’m bored, I’m bored, I’m bored. . . . [S»fe «p] 
But I can’t get it out of my head. . . . It’s simply dis- 
graceful. It has been gnawing away at me ... I can’t 
keep silent. I mean about Audrey. . . . He has mortgaged 
this house with the bank, and his wife has got all the money ; 
but the house doesn’t belong to him alone, but to the four 
of us 1 He ought to know that, if he’s an honourable 
man. 

Kuijgin. What’s the use, Masha ? Audrey is in debt all 
round , well, let him do as he pleases. 

Masha. It’s disgraceful, anyway. [Lies down 

Kuligin. You and I are not poor. I work, take my 
classes, give pnvate lessons ... I am a plain, honest man^ 
. . . Omnia mea mecum porto, as they say. 
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Masha. I don’t want anything, but the unfairniiss of it 
disgusts me. [Pause] You go, Feodor. 

Kuligin [Kisses her] You’re tired, just rest for half an 
hour, and I’ll sit and wait for you. Sleep. . . . [Going] 
I’m satisfied, I’m satisfied, I’m satisfied. [Exit. 

IniNA. Yes, really, our Audrey has groim smaller ; how 
he’s snufied out and aged with that woman ! He used ia- 
want to be a professor, and yesterday he was boasting that 
at last he had been made a member of the district council. 
He is a member, and Frotopopov is chairman. . . . The 
whole town talks and laughs about it, and he alone knows 
and sees nothing. . . . And now everybody’s gone to look 
at the fire, but he sits alone m his room and pays no atten- 
tion, only just plays on his fiddle. [NervUy] Oh, it’s awful, 
awful, awful. [Weeps] I can’t, I can’t bear it any longer I 
... I can’t, I can’t • . . . [Olga comes in and clears up 
ai her little table. Ibiha is sobbing loudly] Throw me out, 
throw me out, I can’t bear any more 1 
Olga. [Alarmed] What is it, what is it ? Dear 1 
Ibiha I [<So66inj] Where ® Where has everything gone ? 
Where is it all * Oh my God, my God I I’ve forgotten 
everything, everything ... I don’t remember what is the 
Itahan for wmdow or, well, for ceihng ... I forget every- 
thing, every day I forget it, and hfe passes and will never 
return, and we’U never go away to Moscow ... 1 see that 
we’U never go. . . . 

Olga. Dear, dear . . . 

Ibika. [Controlling herself] Oh, I am unhappy ... I 
can’t work, I shan’t work. Enough, enough 1 1 used to 
be a telegraphist, now I work at the town council offices, 
and I have nothing but hate and contempt for all they give 
me to do ... I am already twenty-three, I have already 
bdfen at work for a long while, and my brain has dried up. 
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and I’ve grown thinner, plainer, older, and there is no rehcf 
of any sort, and time goes and it seems aU the while as if I 
am gomg away from the real, the beautiful hfe, farther and 
farther away, down some precipice. I’m in despair and I 
can’t understand how it is that I. am still ahve, that I 
haven’t kiUed myself. 

■" Olga. Don’t cry, dear girl, don’t cry ... I sufier, too. 

Ibina. I’m not crymg, not crymg. . . . Enough . . . 
Look, I’m not crying any more. Enough . . . enough ! 

Olga. Dear, I tell you as a sister and a friend, if you want 
my advice, marry the Baron. [Irina cries sofily] You 
respect him, you think highly of him. ... It is true that 
he IS not handsome, but he is so honourable and clean 
. . . people don’t marry from love, hut m order to do one’s 
duty. I think so, at any rate, and I’d marry without being 
in love. Whoever he was, I should marry him, so long as 
he was a decent man. Even if he was old. . . . 

Ibina. I was always waiting until we should be settled 
in Moscow, there I should meet my true love ; I used to 
think about him, and love him. . . . But it’s all»turned 
out to be nonsense, all nonsense. . . . 

Olga. [Embraces her sisfer] My dear, beautiful sister, I 
understand everything , when Baron Nicolai Lvovitch left 
the army and came to us m evemng dress,* he seemed so 
bad-lookmg to me that I even started crymg. ... He 
asked, “ What are you crying for ? ” How could I tell him * 
But if God brought him to marry you, I should be happy. 
That would be difierent, quite different. 

Natasha tmth a candle tealks across the stage from 
right to left without saying anything. 

Masha. [Sitting up] She walks as if she’s set something 
on fire. 

• / e in the correct dresa for making a proposal of marriage. 
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Ol-OA. Masha, you’re silly, you’re the silhest of the 
family. Please forgive me for saying so, [Pause, 

Masha. 1 want to make a confession, dear sisters. My 
soul IS in pain I will confess to you, and never agam to 
anybody . . . I’ll tell you this minute. [Softly] It’s my 
secret but you must know everythmg ... I can’t be 
silent. . . . [Pause] 1 love, 1 love ... 1 love that man. 
. . . You saw him only ]ust now. . . . Why don’t I say 
it ... m one word. I love Vershimn. 

Oloa. [Goes hehtnd her screen] Stop that, I don’t heat 
you in any case. 

Masha. What am I to do 1 [Takes her head in her hands] 
First he seemed queer to me, then I was sorry for him . . . 
then I fell m love with him . . . fell in love with his voice, 
his words, his misfortunes, his two daughters. 

Oloa. [Behvnd the screen] I’m not listemng. You may 
talk any nonsense you like, it will be aU the same, I shan’t 
hear. 

Masha. Oh, Olga, you are foohsh. I am in love — ^that 
means that is to be my fate. It means that is to be my 
lot. . . . And he loves me. ... It is all awful. Yes , it 
isn’t good, 18 it ? [Takes Ibina’s hand and draws her to her] 
Oh, my dear. . . . How are we gomg to live through our 
lives, what is to become of us. . . . When you read a novel 
it all seems so old and easy, but when you fall in love your- 
self, then you learn that nobody knows anything, and each 
must decide for himself . . . My dear ones, my sisters . . . 
I’ve confessed, now I shall keep silence . . . Like the 
lunatioa m Gogol’s story. I’m going to be silent . . . 
silent . . . 

Audrey enters, followed by Feeapont. 

Xndbby. [^ujrtiy] What do you want ? I don’t under- 
stand. 
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Fbbapont. [At the door, impaOerUly] I’ve already told 
you ten tunes, Audrey Sergeyevitch. 

Aktdest. In the first place I’m not Andrey Sergeyevitch, 
but sir.* 

Febafont. The firemen, sir, as^ if they can go across your 
garden to the river. Else they go right round, nght round ; 
it’s a nuisance. 

Andekt. All right. TeU them it’s all nght. [Exit Feba- 
pont] I’m tired of them. Where is Olga ! [Olga comes 
out from behind the screen] I came to you for the key of the 
cupboard. I lost my own. You’ve got a little key. 
[Oloa gtvet him the key ; Ibina goes behind her screen , pause] 
What a huge fire ! It’s gomg down now. Hang it all, that 
Ferapont made me so angry that I talked nonsense to him. 

. . . Sir, indeed. ... [A fause\ Why are you so silent, 
Olga ? [Pause] It’s time you stopped all that nonsense and 
behaved as if you were properly ahve. . . . You are here, 
Masha. Irina is here, well, since we’re all here, let’s come to 
a complete understanding, once and for all. What have 
you against me 1 What is it I > 

Olga. Please don’t, Andrey dear. We’ll talk to-morrow. 
[Excited] What an awful mght 1 

Aitdbet. [Much confused] Don’t excite yourself. I ask 
you in perfect calmness ; what have you against me ? Tell 
me straight. 

Vbbshinin’s Voice Trum-tum-tum ! 

Masha. [Stowds ; loudly] Tra-ta-ta ! [To Olga] Good- 
bye, Olga, God bless you. [Goes behind screen and kisses 
Ibina] Sleep well. . . . Good-bye, Andrey. Go away now, 
they’re tired . . . you can eiqilain to-morrow. . . . 

[Exit. 

* Quite literally, "your high honour,” to correspond to Audrey’s- 
rank as a oivil servant 
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Andbey. I’ll only say this and go. Just nonr. ... In 
the fiist place, you’ve got something against Natasha, my 
tvife; I’ve noticed it since the very day of my marriage. 
Natasha is a beautiful and honest creature, straight and 
honourable — that’s my' opinion. I love and respect my 
wife ; understand it, I respect her, and I insist that others 
should respect her too. I repeat, she’s an honest and 
honourable person, and all your disapproval is simply silly 
. . . [Pause] In the second place, you seem to be annoyed 
because I am not a professor, and am not engaged in study. 
But I work for the zemstvo, I am a member of the district 
council, and I consider my service as worthy and as high 
as the service of science. I am a member of the district 
council, and I am proud of it, if you want to know. . . . 
[Pause] In the third place, I have still this to say . . . that 
1 have mortgaged the house without obtaining your per- 
mission. , . . Por that I am to blame, and ask to be for- 
given. My debts led me mto doing it . . . thirly-five 
thousand ... I do not play at cards any more, I stopped 
long ag(f, but the chief thing I have to say in my defence 
is that you girls receive a pension, and I don’t . . . my 
wages, so to speak. . . . [Pause. 

Kclioin. [At the door] Is Masha there ? [ExcitedUf] 
Where is she 1 It’s queer. . . . [Extt. 

Anubby. They don’t hear. Natasha is a splendid, honest 
person. [WaOes about in stlence, then stops] When I married 
1 thought we should be happy ... all of us. ... But, my 
God. . . . [Weeps] My dear, dear sisters, don’t believe me, 
don’t believe me. . . . [Emt. 

Fire-aJarm. The stage is dear. 

Ibuta. [hdiind her screen] Olga, who’s knocking on the 
.floor 1 

> OhoA. It’s doctor Ivan Romanovitch He’s dr^ 
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Ibina. What a lestlesg night I [Pause] Olgal [Leokt 
out] Did you hear 1 They are tabng the brigade away 
from UB ; it’s going to be transferred to some place fat away. 
Olga. It’s only a rumour. 

Ibira. Then we shall be left alone. . . . Olga 1 
Olga. Weill 

IitisrA. My dear, darling sister, I esteem, I highly value 
the Baron, he’s a splendid man ; I’ll marry him. I’ll consent, 
only let’s go to Moscow 1 I implore you, let’s go < There’s 
nothing better than Moscow on earth ! Let’s go, Olga, let’s 
go! 

Curtflw 
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The old garden at the house of the Pkososovs. There is • 
long amenue of firs, at the end of whuJi the river can be 
seen There is a forest on the far side of the rwer. On 
the right is the terrace of the house : botdes and tuvhblers 
are on a table here ; it is evident that chamfogne has just 
been drunk. It is midday. Every now and again 
passers-by walk across the garden, from the road to the 
rwer ; five soldiers go past rapidly Cezbutiein, in a 
eomfortable frame of mind which does not desert him 
throughout the act, sits m an armchair in the garden, 
waiting to he called. He wears a peaked cop and has 
a stick. Ibika, EtTLiaiK with a cross hanging from his 
neckband without his moustaches, and Tdzbnbaoh are 
standing on the terrace seeing off Fedotie and Bode, 
who are coming down into the garden ; both officers are 
in service uniform. 

TnzENBACH. [Exchanges kisses vnth Fedotie] You’re a 
good sort, we got on bo well together. [Extdianges kisses 
with Bode] Once again. . . . Good-h 7 e, old man ! 

Ibina. An revoir ! 

Fedotie. It isn’t an reyoir, it’s good-bye ; we’ll never 
meet agam I 

KuDioiN. Who knows I [Wipes his eyes ; smiles] Here 
I’ve started crymg ! 

lEiWA. We’ll meet again sometime. 

Fedotie. Aiher ten years — or fifteen 1 We’ll hardly 
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know one another then ; we’ll say, “ How do you do ? ” 
coldly. . . . [Takesamapshot] Keep-still. . . . Once more, 
for the last tune. 

Bode. [EnAraang Tuzenbach] We shan’t meet agam. 
. . . [Kisses Ibiea’s handl Thank ^ou for everything, for 
everythmg ! 

Fbdotik. [Gneved] Don’t be in such a hurry 1 
Tuzenbach. We shall meet again, if God w^s it. Write 
to us Be sure to write. 

Bode [Looking round the garden] Good-bye, trees I 
[SAotrfs] Yo-ho ! [PoMse] Good-bye, echo ! 

Kouom. Best wishes. Go and get yourselves wives 
there m Poland. . . . Your Polish wife will clasp you and 
call you “ koohanku 1 ” * [Laughe. 

Eedotie [Looking at the time] There’s less than an hour 
left. Solem is the only one of our battery who is going on 
the barge , the rest of us are going with the main body. 
Three batteries are leaving to-day, another three to-morrow 
and then the town will be quiet and peaceful. 

Tdzenbach. And terribly duU. * 

Bode. And where is Meina Sergeyevna t 
KuLiam. Masha is in the garden. 

Fedotik. We’d like to say good-bye to her. 

Bode. Good-bye, I must go, or else I’ll start weeping 
. . . [QiiicUy enAraces Kdlioih and Tdzenbach, and lasses 
Ibiba’s hand] We’ve been so happy here. . . . 

Fedotik. [To Kdugin] Hero’s a keepsake for you . . . 
a note-book with a pencil. . . . We’ll go to the nver from 
here. . . . [They go aside and both look round 

Bode. [SAowte] Yo-ho I 
Kuuom. [Shouts] Good-bye 


HaiUng. 
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At the hack of the stage Febotik and Robb meet 
Masha , they say good-hye and go out vnth her. 

Ibiha They’ve gone . . . 

[iStts on the bottom step of the terrace. 

Chebbtizin And they foigot to say good-bye to 
me. 

Ibina. But why is that ? 

Cebbotikih I just forgot, eomehow. Though I’ll soon 
see them again, I’m gomg to-monow Yes . . . just one 
day left I shall be retired in a year, then I’ll come here 
agam and fimsh my life near you. I’ve only one year before 
I get my pension. . . . [Puts one newspaper into hts pocket 
and takes another out] I’ll come here to you and change my 
life radically . . . I’llbe so quiet . . . so agree . . . agree- 
able, respectable. . . . 

Ibina. Yes, you ought to change your life, dear man, 
somehow or other. 

Chbbutiiin. Yes, I feel it. [Sings softly. 

“ Tarara-boom-deay. . . 

KuiiiQiN. We won’t reform Ivan Eomanovitch I We 
won’t reform him ' 

Cebbutiein. If only I was apprenticed to you I Then I’d 
reform. 

Ibina. Feodor has shaved his moustache ! I can’t bear 
to look at him 

Kdliqin. Well, what about it 1 

Chxbutiein. I could tell you what your face looks like 
now, but it wouldn’t be pohte. 

EnuGiN. Well' It’s the custom, it’s modus mvendi. 
Our Director is clean-shSven, and so I too, when I received 
my inspectorship, had my moustaches removed Nobody 
like&it, but it’s all one to me. I’m satisfied. Whether I’ve 
got moustachei^ or not, I’m satisfied . . [Sits. 
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At the loch of the stage Amtsxr ts wheeling a 'perambu- 
lator contammg a sleeping infant. 

Ibika. Ivan Komanovitcli, be a darbng. I’m awfullv 
worried. Yon were out on the bonlevard last night ; teU 
me, what happened ? «■ 

Chebdtikin. What happened * Nothing. Quite a tri- 
fling matter. [Reads paper] Of no importance 1 

Ktojgi». They say that Soleni and the Baron met yester- 
day on the boulevard near the theatre. . . . 

Tuzsnbach. Stop 1 What nght . . . 

[Waves hts hand and goes into the house 
Kotigin. Near the theatre . . . Solem started behaving 
oflensively to the Baron, who lost his temper and said some- 
thing nasty. . . . 

Chebotikin. I don’t know. It’s all bunkum. 

Koligin. At some seminary or other a master wrote 
“ bunkum ” on an essay, and the student couldn’t make the 
letters out — thought it was a Latin word “ luckum " 
[Laughs] Awfully funny, that. They say that Solem is m 
love with Irina and hates the Baron. . . . That’s quite 
natural. Irina is a very nice girL She’s even like Masha, 
she’s BO thoughtful. . . . Only, Irina, your character is 
gentler. Though Masha’s character, too, is a very good 
one. I'm very fond of Masha. 

[Showte of “ Yo-ho I ” are heard behind the stage. 
Ibina [Shudders] Everything seems to fnghten me to- 
day. [Pause] I’ve got everything ready, and I send my 
things off after dinner. The Baron and I wiU be married 
to-morrow, and to-morrow we go away to the brickworks, 
and the next day I go to the school, and the new hfe begins. 
God wiU help me I When I took my examination for the 
teacher’s post, I actually wept for joy and gratitude. . 
[Pause] The cart will be here in a minute for mv things. . . . 
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Kuuqin. Somehow ot other, all this doesn’t seem at all 
senous. As if it was all ideas, and nothing really serious. 
Still, with all my soul I wish you happiness 

Chbbutikih. [WtiA deep feehng\ My splendid . . . my 
dear, precious girl. . . . You’ve gone on far ahead, I won’t 
catch up with you. I’m left behind like a migrant bird 
grown old, and unable to fly. Fly, my dear, fly, and God be 
with you I [Pause] It’s a pity you shaved your moustaches, 
Feodor Ihtch. 

KuuaiN. Oh, drop it I [/Si^hs] To-day the soldiers will 
be gone, and everything will go on as in the old days. Say 
what you will, Masha is a good, honest woman. 1 love her 
very much, and thank my fate for her. People have such 
difEerent fates. There’s a Kosirev who works in the excise 
department here. He was at school with me ; he was 
expelled from the fifth class of the High School for being 
entirely unable to understand vt consecutivum. He’s aw- 
fully hard up now and in very poor health, and when 1 meet 
him I say to him, “ How do you do, ut consecutimm.” 
“ Yea,” he says, “ precisely ccmsecufwujn . . and coughs. 
But I’ve been successful all my life, I’m happy, and I even 
have a StanislauB Cross, of the second class, and now I 
myself teach others that td consecutivum. Of course. I’m a 
clever man, much cleverer than many, but happmess doesn’t 
only he in that. . . . 

“ The Maiden’s Prayer ” is being played on the piano 
in the house. 

IsiNA. To-morrow night I shan’t hear that “ Maiden’s 
Prayer ” any more, and I shan’t be meeting Protopopov. 
. . . [Pause] Protopopov is sitting there in the drawing- 
room: and he came to-day. . . 

Kuligih. Hasn’t the head-nustress come yet ? 

Ibina. No. i^he has been sent for. If you only knew 
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how difficult it IB for me to bve alone, without Olga. 

She hves at the High School ; she, a head-mistreBS, busy all 
day with her afEauB and I’m alone, bored, with nothing to 
do, and hate the room I live in. . . . I’ve made up my 
mmd : if I can’t hve m Moscow, then it must come to this. 
It’s late. It can’t be helped. It’s all the will of God, that’s 
the truth. Nicolai Lvovitch made me a proposal. . . 
Well ? I thought it over and made up my mind. He’s a 
good man . . . it’s qmte remarkable how good he is. . . . 
And suddenly my soul put out wing&, I became happy, and 
hght-hearted, and once again the desire for work, work, 
came over me. . . . Only something happened yesterday, 
some secret dread has been hanging over me. . . . 

Chebutikin. Luckum. Hubbish. 

Natasha. [At ike totndoia] The head-mistress. 

Kuugin. The head-mistress has come. Let’s go. 

[Eaut mih Ikina into the house. 

Chebutikin. “ It is my washing day. . . . Tara-ra . . . 
boom-deay.” 

Masha approaches, Andsbt w wheeling a •peramiu- 
lator of the hack 

Masha. Here you are, sitting here, doing nothing. 

Chebutikin. What then ? 

Masha. [Stfe] Nothmg. . . . [Pause] Did you love my 
mother ? 

Chebutikin. Very much 

Masha. And did she love you ! 

Chebutikin. [After a pause] I don’t remember that. 

Masha. Is my man here ! When our cook Martha used 
to ask about her gendarme, she used to say my man. Is 
he here 1 

Chebutikin. Not yet. 

Masha. When you take your happiness in/ httle bite, in 
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Bnatches, and then lose it, as I have done, you gradually get 
coarser, more bitter [PoiiUi to her bosom] I’m boihng m 
here. . . . [Looks at Axqrist mth the 'perambulator] There’s 
our brother Audrey. . . All our hopes m him have gone. 
There was once a great bell, a thousand persons were hoisting 
it, much money and labour had been spent on it, when it 
suddenly fell and was broken Suddenly, for no particular 
reason. . . . Audrey is like that. . . . 

Andbbt. When are they gomg to stop making such a 
noise in the house ! It’s awful. 

Chebctikin. They won’t be much longer. [Looks at his 
tsatch] My watch is very old-fashioned, it strikes the hours. 
. . . [Wmds the uateh and makes ^t strike] The first, second, 
and fifth batteries are to leave at one o’clock precisely. 
[Pause] And I go to-morrow. 

Andbbt. For good t 

Chkbtoikin I don’t know. Perhaps I’ll return ms year. 
The devil only knows . . . it’s all one. . . . 

• [Someiohere a harp and violvn are being played. 

Andbsy. The town will grow empty. It will be as if 
th^ put a cover over it [Pause] Something happened 
yesterday by the theatre. The whole town knows of it, but 
1 don’t. 

CHEBunKiir. Nothmg. A silly little afiair. Soleni 
started irritating the Baron, who lost his temper and msulted 
him, and so at last SoIeni had to challenge him. [Looks at 
hts watch] It’s about time, 1 think. ... At half-past 
twelve, in the pubhc wood, that one you can see from here 
across the nver. . . . Fifi-pafi. [Laughs] Soleni thmks 
he’s Lermontov, and even writes verses. That’s all very 
well, but this 18 his third duel 

Masha Whose ? 

Chsbdtikin.^ Soleni’s 
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MAdHA. And the Baron ? 

Chebutiein. What about the Baron ? [Paute. 

Masha. Everything’s all muddled up in my head. . . 
But I say it ought not to be allowed. He'might wound the 
Baron or even kill him. 

Ceebutiein. The Baron la a good man, but one Baron 
more or less — what diderence does it make ? It’s aU the 
same ' [Beyond the garden somebody shouts “ Co-ee ! Hallo!”] 
You wait. That’s Skvortsov shoutmg ; one of the seconds. 
He’s in a boat. [Pause. 

Andeey. In my opinion it’s rdmply immoral to fight in a 
duel, or to be present, even in the quahty of a doctor. 

Chebdueik. It only seems so. . . . We don’t exist, 
there’s nothing on earth, we don’t really bve, it only seems 
that we bve. Does it matter, anyway I 

Masha. You talk and talk the whole day long . . . 
[fforng] You live m a chmate like this, where it might snow 
any moment, and there you talk. . . . [Stops] I won’t go 
into the house, I can’t go there. . . . Tell me when Yer- 
shinm comes. . . . [ffoes along the avenue] The migrant 
birds are already on the wing. . . . [Looks up] Swans or 
geese. My dear, happy things. . . . [ExU 

Audkby. Out house will be empty. The officers will go 
away, you are going, my sister is getting married, and I alone 
will remain in the house. 

Chebxjtikin. And your wife? 

Exbafoht enters with some documents. 

Ahdeby. a wife’s a wife. She’s honest, well-bred, yes, 
and kmd, but with all that there is still somethmg about 
her that degenerates her into a petty, blind, even in some 
respects misshapen animal. In any case, she isn’t a man. 
I tell you as a friend, as the only man to whom I can lay 
bare my soul. I love Natasha, it’s true, but nimetimes she 
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seems extraordinarily vulgar, and then I lose ‘myself 
and can’t understand why I love her so much, or, at any 
rate, used to love her. . . . 

Chbeutikin. [fiwes] I’m going away to-morrow, old 
chap, and perhaps we’ll never meet again, so here’s my 
advice. Put on your cap, take a stick in your hand, go . . . 
go on and on, without looking round. And the farther 
you go, the better. 

SoLENi goes across the back of the stage with two 
ojiaers ; he catches sight of Chibuttkin, and turns 
to him, the officers go on 

SoMKi. Doctor, it’s time It’s half-past twelve already. 

[Shakes hands with Andkey. 

Chbbdtikin. Half a minute I’m tired of the lot of you. 
[To Amdbey] If anybody asks for me, say I’ll be back soon. 
. . . [SiffAs] Oh, oh, oh ! 

SoLENi. “ He didn’t hare the time to sigh. The bear sat 
on him heavily.” [Goes up to him] Whet are you groaning 
about, old man 1 

Chesutiein. Stop it ! 

SoLENi. How’s your health 1 

Chebutikin. [Angry] Mind your own business. 

SoiiEin. The old man is unnecessarily excited. I won’t 
go far. I’ll only just bring him down like a smpe. [Takes 
out his scent-bottle and scents hts hands] I’ve poured out a 
whole bottle of scent to-day and they still smell ... of a* 
dead body. [Pouse] Yes. . . . You remember the poem 
“ But he, the rebel seeks the storm. 

As if the storm will bring him rest ...” I 

Chebutikin Yes. 

“ He didn’t have the time to sigh. 

The bear sat on him heavily ” 

[Exit mth SoLEin 
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Shouts are heard Andriy and Fekapont come in 

FaRAPONT. Documents to sign. . . . 

Andbet. [Irrttaled] Go away! Leave me! Please! 

[Goes au>ay mth the perambulator. 

Ferapoot. That’s what documents are for, to be signed 

[Retires to hack of stage. 

Enter Irina, wUh Thzenbach m a straw hat ; Kou- 
oiN walks across the stage, shouting “ Co-ee, Masha, 
co-ee f ” 

Tdzenbach He seems to be the only man in the town 
who is glad that the soldiers are going 

Irina. One can understand that. [Pause] The town will 
be empty, 

Tczenbach. My dear, I shall return soon. 

Irina. Where are you going * 

TtrzHNBACH. I must go into the town and then ... see 
the others ofi 

Irina. It’s not true ... Nicolai, why ate you so absent- 
minded to-day * [Pause] What took place by the theatre 
yesterday * 

TuzenbaOh. [Making a movement of impatience] In an 
hour’s time I shall return and be with you again. [Kisses 
her hands] liy darling . . . [Looking her dosdy m the face] 
it’s five years now since I fell m love with you, and still I 
can t get used to it, and you seem to me to grow more and 
more beautiful. What lovely, wonderful hair I What eyes! 
I’m going to take you away to-morrow. We shall work, 
we shall be nch, my dreams will come true. You will be 
happy. There’s only one thing, one thing only : you don’t 
love me ! 

Irina. It isn’t in my power ! I shall be your wife, I shall 
be true to you, and obedient to you, but I can’t love yon. 
What can I do ! [Oftss] I have never been^in love in my 
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life. Oh, I used to think so much of love, I have been 
thinking about it for so long by day and by mght, but my 
soul IS like an expensive piano -which is locked and the key 
lost [Pouse] You seem so unhappy. 

TuzBNBACa. I didn’t sleep all night. There is nothing 
m my hie so awful as to be able to frighten me, only that lost 
key torments my soul and does not let me sleep. Say 
somethmg to me [Pause] say something to me. . . . 

Ibiita. What can I say, what t 

TuzBifBAOH. Anything. 

Ibina. Don’t 1 don’t • [Pause. 

TuzBNnAOB. It IS curious how silly trivial httle things, 
sometimes for no apparent reason, become significant. At 
first you laugh at these things, you think they are of no 
importance, you go on and you feel that you haven’t got 
the strength to stop yourself. Oh don’t let’s talk about it I 
I am happy. It is as if for the first time in my life I see 
these firs, maples, beeches, and they all look at me in- 
quisitively and wait. What beautiful trees and how beauti- 
ful, whsn one comes to think of it, life must be near them I 

[A shout of Co-ee t tn the distance] It’s time I went 

There’s a tree which has dried up but it still sways in the 
breeze -with the others. And so it seems to me that if I die, I 
shall still take part in life in one way or another. Good-bye, 
dear. . . . [Kisses her hands] The papers which you gave 
me are on my table under the calendar. 

Ibina. I am coming with you. 

Tuzebbach. [iV’ervously] No, no I [He goes qmctly and 
stofs in the avenue] Inna ! 

Ibina. What is it 1 

Tuzenbach. [Nothnowvng uihatto say] I haven’t had any 
cofiee to-day. TeU them to make me some. . . . 

[He goes out quickly. 
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Ikuta sUmds deep in thought. Then she goes to 
the bach of the stage and sits on a smng. Asthsey 
comes in vnth the perambulator and Pebafont also 
appears. 

Febafokt. Andiey Seigeyevitqji, it isn’t as if the docu- 
ments were mine, the7 are Uie government’s. I didn’t 
make them. 

Andbey. Oh, what has become of m7 past and where is it? 
I used to be young, happy, clever, I used to be able to think 
and frame clever ideas, the present and the future seemed to 
me full of hope. Why do we, almost before we have begun 
to hve, become dull, grey, uninterestmg, lazy, apathetic, 
useless, unhappy. . . . This town has already been in 
existence for two hundred years and it has a hundred 
thousand inhabitants, not one of whom is m any way difier- 
ent from the others. Thera has never been, now or at any 
other tune, a single leader of men, a single scholar, an artist, 
a man of even the slightest eminence who might arouse envy 
or a passionate desue to be imitated. They only eat, dnnk, 
sleep, and then they die . . . more people are botri: and also 
eat, dnnk, sleep, and so as not to go silly from boredom, 
they try to make life many-sided with their beastly back- 
biting, vodka, cards, and htigation. The wives deceive 
their husbands, and the husbands lie, and pretend they see 
nothing and hear nothing, and the evil influence irresistibly 
oppresses the children and the divine spark in them is ex- 
tinguished, and they become just as pitiful corpses and ]ust 
as much like one another as their fathers and mothers. . . . 
[Angrily to Febafoht] What do you want ? 

Febafont. What? Documents want sigmng. 

Asdbey. I’m tired of yon. 

Febafoot. [Handing hvm papers'] The hall-porter from 
the law courts was saymg just now that in the wmter 
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there were two hundred degrees of frost in Peters- 
burg. 

Andbey. The present is beastly, but when I think of the 
future, how good it is 1 I feel so light, so free ; there is a 
light in the distance, I see freedom. I see myself and my 
children freeing ourselves from vanities, from kvass, from 
goose baked with cabbage, from after-dinner naps, from 
base idleness. . . . 

Febapont. He was saying that two thousand people were 
frozen to death. The people were frightened, he said. In 
Petersburg or Moscow, I don’t remember which. 

Andbet. [Overcome by a tender emotion] My dear sisters, 
my beautiful sisters 1 [Cryvng] Masha, my sister. . . . 

Natasha. [At the window] Who’s talking so loudly out 
here 1 Is that you, Audrey ! You’ll wake httle Sophie. 
ll me faut pasfaire du bruit, la Sophie est dormie deja. Torn 
ttea un ours. [Angrily] If you want to talk, then give the 
perambulator and the baby to somebody else. Ferapont, 
take the perambulator ' 

FebAont. Tes’m. [Takes the perambulator. 

Andbet. [Confused] I’m speaking quietly. 

Natasha. [At the window, nursing her boy] Bobby 1 
Naughty Bobby 1 Bad httle Bobby I 

Ahdbet. [Loohvng through the papers] All nght, I’ll look 
them over and sign if necessary, and you can take them 
back to the offices. . . . 

Goes into house reading papers ; Fkbapont takes the 
perambulator to the hack of the garden. 

Natasha. [At the window] Bobby, what’s your mother’s 
name 1 Dear, dear 1 And who’s this ^ That’s Aunt 
Olga. Say to your aunt, “ How do you do, Olga ' ” 

. Two wandering musicians, a man and a girl, are play- 
vngoCia violin and a harp. Vebshinin, Olga, and 
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AimsA come out of the house and listen for a minute 
m silence ; Isika comes wp to them. 

OiiOA. Our garden nugtit be a public thoroughfare, from 
the way people walk and nde across it. Nurse, give those 
musicians something ! 

Anfisa. [Owes money to the mustctons] Go away with 
God’s blessing on you. [The musicians bow and go away] A 
bitter sort of people. You don’t play on a full stomach. 
[To Irina] Howdoyoudo, Ansha ! [ftssesher] Well, little/ 
girl, here I am, still alive ! StiU alive ! In the High School, 
together with little Olga, in her official apartments . . so 
the Lord has appomted for my old age. Sinful woman that 
I am, I’ve never hved like that m my life before. ... A 
large flat, government property, and I’ve a whole room 
and bed to myself All government property. I wake up 
at mghts and, oh God, and Holy Mother, there isn’t a happier 
person than 1 1 

Vershinin. [Looks at his watcK] We are going soon, Olga 
Sergeyevna. It’s time for me to go. [Pome] I wish you 
every, , . every. . , . Where’s Maria Sergeyevna-? 

Irina. She’s somewhere in the garden. I’ll go and look 
for her. 

Vershinin. If you’ll be so kind. I haven’t time. 

Anfisa. I’ll go and look, too. [Shouts] Little Masha, co-eel 
[Goes out vnth Irina dotm into the garden] Co-ee, co-ee ' 

Vershinin. Everythmg comes to an end. And so we, 
too, must part. [Looks at his watch] The town gave us a sort 
of farewell breakfast, we had champagne to dnnk and the 
mayor made a speech, and I ate and listened, but my soul 
was here all the time. . . . [Looks round the garden] I’m 
so used to you now. 

OnoA Shall we ever meet again t 

Vershinin. Probably not. [Pause] My upfe and both siy 
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daughters will stay here another two months. If anything 
happens, or if anything has to be done . . . 

Olga. Yes, yes, of coiuae. You need not worry. [PouseJ 
To-moriow there won’t be a smgle soldier left m the town. 
It will all be a memory, 'and, of course, for us a new life will 
begin . . . [Pause] None of our plans are coming right. 
I didn’t want to be a head-mistress, but they made me one, 
all the same. It means there’s no chance of Moscow. . . . 

Vebshinin. Well . . . thank you for everythmg. Por- 
give me if I’ve . . . I’ve said such an awful lot — ^forgive me 
for that too, don’t think badly of me 

Olga. [Wipes her eyes] Why isn’t Masha coming . . . 

Vershisih. What else can I say in parting 1 Can I 
philosophize about anythmg ^ [Xaug'/is] Life is heavy. To 
many of us it seems dull and hopeless, but still, it must be 
acknowledged that it is gettmg lighter and clearer, and it 
seems that the time is not far ofi when it wiU be quite 
cleat. [Loeis at hiS watcA] It’s time I went 1 Mankind used 
to be absorbed in wars, and all its ezistence was filled with 
campaigns, attacks, defeats, now we’ve outlived all that, 
leaving after us a great waste place, which there is nothing 
to fill with at present ; but mankind is lookmg for some- 
thmg, and will certainly find it Oh, if it only happened 
more quickly. [Pause] If only education could be added 
to mdiistry, and industry to education. [Looks at his loatch] 
It’s time I went. . . 

Olga. Here she comes. 

Enter Masha. 

Vershinin. I came to say good-bye 

Olga steps aside a litHe, so as not to be in their way. 

Masha. [Looking hwi in the face] Oood-bye 
I [Prolonged kiss. 

[Masha is ciymg bitterly 


Olga. Don’t, don’t. 
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Vershinin. Write to me. . . . Don’t forget 1 Let me 
go. . . . It’s time. Take her, Olga Sergeyevna . . . it’s 
time . . Tm late . . . 

He hsses Oloa’b hand in eniderU emotion, then em- 
braces Masha once more and goes oiA quicJcly. 

Olqa. Don’t, Masha ! Stop, dear. . . . [Kulicmn enters. 

Kuugin. [Confused] Never mmd, let her cry, let her 

My dear Masha, my good Masha. . You’re my wife, and 
Tm happy, whatever happens . . I’m not complainmg, 
I don’t reproach you at all. . . . Olga is a witness to it. . . . 
Let’s begin to live again as we med to, and not by a single 
word, or hint . . 

Masha [fJes/j aimng her sobs] 

“ There stands a green oak by the sea, 

And a chain of bnght gold is around it. . . . 
And a chain of bnght gold is around it. . . 

I’m gomg o3 my head. . . “ There stands ... a green 
oak ... by the sea.” . . . 

OiiOA. Don’t, Masha, don’t . . . give her some Whter . , 

Masha. I’m not crying any more. . . 

Euuoin. She’s not crying any more . . . she’s a 
good . . . 

[A shot is heard from a distance 

Masha. “ There stands a green oak by the sea. 

And a chain of bright gold is around it . . 

An oak of green gold. . . .” 

I’m mixing it up. . . . [Drinks some water] Life is dull . . . 
I don’t want anything more now ... I’ll be all nght in a 
moment. ... It doesn’t matter. . . What do those hnes 
mean 1 Why do they run in my head ? My thoughts are 
all tangled. 
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Luna enters. 

OiiGA Be quiet, Masha. There’s a good girl. . . . Let’s 
gom 

Masha. [An^rH/y] I shan’t go in there. [Softs, fn/t controls 
herself at once] I’m not gbing to go into the hov se, I won’t 
go. . . . 

Ibina. Let’s sit here together and say nothing I’m going 
away to-morrow. . . . [Pause 

• Kuuoin. Yesterday I took away these whiskers and this 
beard from a boy in the third class. . . . [He fvts on the 
whiskers and beard] Don’t I look hke the German master. 
. . . [Laughs] Don’t I ? The boys are amusing. 

Masha. You really do look like that German of 
yours. 

Olga. [Laughs] Yes. [Masha weefs. 

Ikina. Don’t, Masha 1 

Kuugin. It’s a very good likeness. . . . 

Elder Natasha. 

Natasha [To the matd] What ? Mihail Ivanitch 
Protopopov will sit with little Sophie, and Andrey Sergeye- 
vitch can take httle Bobby out. Children are such a bother. 
. . . [To Imna] Inna, it’s such a pity you’re going away 
to-morrow. Do stop just another week. [Sees Eulioin 
and screams ; he laughs and takes off his beard and whiskers] 
How you frightened me ! [To Ibina] I’ve grown used to you 
and do you thmk it will be easy for me to part from you ? 
I’m going to have Andrey and his violm put into your room 
— let him fiddle away in there > — and we’ll put little Sophie 
into his room. The beautiful, lovely child ' What a little 
girlie ! To-day she looked at me with such pretty eyes and 
said “ Mamma ! ” 

Eulioin. A beautiful child, it’s quite true. 

Natasha. Tllat means I shall have the place to myself 
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to-morrow. [iSigAs] In the first place I shall have that 
avenue of fir-trees cut down, then that maple. It’s so ugly 
at nights. . . . [To Ibina] That belt doesn’t suit you at 
all, dear. . . . It’s an error of taste. And I’ll give orders 
to have lots and lots of httle flowers planted here, and 
they’ll smell. . . . \_Sevefdy\ Why is there a fork l 3 dng 
about here on the seat ? [Gotng towards the house, to the 
maid] Why is there a fork lying about here on the seat, I 
say * [Shoufe] Don’t you date to answer me ! 

Kulighn. Temper' temper* 

[A march ts played off ; they aU listen. 

Oloa. They’re going. 

Chebutikin comes in. 

Masha. They’re gomg Well, well. . . . Bon voyage! 
[To her husiani] We must be gomg home. . . . Where’s 
my coat and hat f 

Kuligin. I took them in ... I’ll brmg ‘them, in a 
moment. 

Olga. Yes, now we can all go home. It’s time. 

Chebutikin. Olga Sergeyevna ! * 

Olga. What is it ^ [Pause] What is it ? 

Chebutikin. Nothmg ... I don’t know how to tell 
you . . . \Wh%spers to her. 

Olga [Frightened] It can’t be true 1 

Chebutikin. Yes . . . such a story . . . I’m tired out, 
exhausted, I won’t say any more. . . . [Sodly] Still, it’s 
all the same 1 

Masha. What’s happened I 

Olga [Erhbrcuxs Ibina] This is a temble day ... I 
don’t know how to tell you, dear. . . . 

Ibina. What is it * TeU me q^uickly, what is it ? 
For God’s sake I [(JVecs. 

Chebutikin. The Baion was killed in the duel just now. 
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Ibina. [Cries softh/] I knew it, I knew it . . . 

Chbbutikik. [Stts on a bench at the back of the sfo^re] I’m 
tired. . . . [Takes ajiaperfromhispocket] Let ’emery. . . ■ 
[Sings softly] “Tarara-boom-deay, it is my washing day. . . .” 
^an’t it all the 'same 1 

The three sisters are standing, pressing against one 
another. 

Masha. Oh, how the mnrio plays ! They ate leaving us, 
* one has qmte left us, quite and for ever. We remain alone, 
to begin our life over again. We must live ... we must 
hve. . . . 

Irina. [Puts her head on Olga’s bosom] There will come 
a time when everybody will know why, for what purpose, 
there is all this suffering, and there will be no more mysteries. 
But now we must live ... we must work, just work 1 
To-morrow, I’ll go away alone, and I’ll teach and give my 
whole life to those who, perhaps, need it. It’s autumn now, 
soon it will be winter, the snow will cover everything, and 
I shall be working, working . . 

OLOiT [Emlbraces both her sisters] The bands are playing 
BO gaily, so bravely, and one does so want to hve I Oh, my 
God I Time will pass on, and we shall depart for ever, we 
shall be forgotten ; they will forget our faces, voices, and 
even how many there were of us, but our sufEenngs will turn 
into Joy for those who will live after us, happiness and peace 
will reign on earth, and people wiU remember with kmdly 
words, and bless those who are living now. Oh dear sisters, 
our life is not yet at an end. Let us hve. The music is so 
gay, BO joyful, and, it seems that in a little while we shall 
know why we are livmg, why we are suffering. ... If we 
could only know, if we could only know I 

The music has been growing softer and softer ; Kuugin, 
smilvAg happily, brings out the hat and coat ; 
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Ahcbs? vohedt out the perambulator in which Bobby 
M Sitting. 

Chebutikin. [Sings softly] “Tara . . . ra-boom-deay . . . 
It IB my washing-day.” . . . [Beads a paper] It’s aU the 
same 1 It’s all the same ! . 

Olqa. If only we could know, if only we could know ' 

Curtain, 
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SCENES FROM COUNTRY LIFE 
IN FOUR ACTS 



CHAEACTERS 

Albxandeb Sereuhakoff, a retired pwfessor. 

Helena, his wife twenty-seven years old 
Soxi\, his daughtei by a former marriage 
Mme Voitskaya, widow of apnoy councillor, and mnlhei of 
Serebrakoff’s first wife. 

Ivan (Vanya) Voitski, her son. 

Michael Astroff, a doctor 

Ilia (Waffles) Telegin, an impoverished landowner 
Marina, an old nurse. 

A Workman. 


The scene is laid on Serebrakoff’s country place 
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A couviry house on a terrace. In front oftta garden. In an 
avenue of trees, under an old poplar, stands a table set for 
tea, with a samovar, etc. Some benches and chairs stand 
near the table. On one of them ts lymg a guitar. A 
hammock is swung near the table. It ts three o’clock 
in ^e afternoon of a cloudy day. 

Mabina, a quiet, grey-hamd, littk old woman, is sitting at the 
table knitting a stocking. 

Astboff is walking up and down near her. 

Mabina. •[Pouring some tea into a glass] Take a little 
tea, my bod. 

Astboff. [faias the glass from her unwillingly] Somehow, 
I don’^seem to want any 

Marina Then will you have a little vodka instead ? 

Astboff No, I don’t drmk vodka every day, and 
besides, it is too hot now. [A pause] Tell me, nurse, how 
long have we known each other ^ 

Mabina [Thoughtfully] Let me see, how long is it 1 
Lord — help me to remember. You first came here, into 
our parts — let me think — ^when was it ? Sonia’s mother 
was still alive — it was two winters before she died , that 
was eleven years ago — [thoughtfully] perhaps more. 

Astboff. Have I changed much since then i 

Mabina. Oh, yes. You wore handsome and young 
then, and now you are an old man and not handsome any 
more,. You drink, too 

Astboff. Yes, ten yeara have made me another man. 
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And why ? Because I am overworked. Nurse, I am on my 
feet from dawn till dusk. I know no rest; at mght I 
tremble under my blankets for fear of being dragged out to 
visit someone who is sick; I have toiled without repose 
or a day’s freedom smoe I have known you ; could I help 
growing old ? And then, existence is tedious, anyway , 
it is a senseless, dirty business, this bfe, and goes heavily. 
Everyone about here is silly, and after livmg with them 
for two or three years one grows silly oneself. It is 
inevitable. \Tvnstxng his moustache See what a long 
moustache I have grown. A foohsh, long moustache. 
Yes, I am as silly as the rest, nurse, but not as stupid, no, 
I have not grown stupid. Thank God, my brain is not 
addled yet, though my feehngs have grown numb. I 
ask nothing, I need nothmg, I love no one, unless it is 
yourself alone. [He kisses her head] I had a nurse just 
like you when I was a child. 

Mabina. Don’t you want a bite of something to eat ? 

Astboit. No. During the third week of Lent I went 
to the epidemic at Mahtskoi. It was eruptive typhoid 
The peasants were all lying side by side in their huts, and 
the calves and pigs were runnmg about the floor among the 
sick. Such dirt there was, and smoke I Unspeakable ' 
I slaved among those people aU day, not a crumb passed 
my lips, but when 1 got home there was still no rest for me , 
a switchman was carried in from the railroad , I laid him 
on the operating table and he went and died in my arms 
under chloroform, and then my feehngs that should have 
been deadened awoke again, my conscience tortured me 
as if I had killed the man I sat down and closed my eyes — 
like this — and thought • wdl our descendants two hundred 
years from now, for whom we are breaking the road, 
remember to give us a kind word ? No, nurse, they .will 
forget. 

Mabina. Man is forgetful, but God remembers. 
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AsTBorF Thank you for that. You have spoken the 
truth 

Einler Voitski from the house. He has been asleep 
after dinner and looks rather dishevelled. He sits 
down on the bench and straightens his collar 

Voitski. H’m. Yes. lA pause] Yes. 

Asteopf. Have you been asleep ? 

Voitski. Yes, very much so. [He yaums] Ever since 
the Professor and his ■wife have come, our daily life seems 
to have jumped the track. I sleep at the ■wrong time, drink 
■wine, and eat aU sorts of messes for luncheon and dinner. 
It isn’t wholesome Soma and I used to work together 
and never had an idle moment, but now Sonia works alone 
and I only eat and dnnk and sleep. Something is ■wrong. 

Mabina [Shaking her head] Such a confusion in the 
house 1 The Professor gets up at twelve, the samovar is 
kept boihng all the mormng, and everything has to wait 
for him Before they came we used to have dinner at one 
o’clock, hke everybody else, but now we have it at seven. 
The Professor sits up all night wntmg and reading, and 
suddenly, at two o’clock, there goes the bell ' Heavens, 
what is that ? The Professor wants some tea ! Wake the 
servants, light the samovar • Lord what disorder ! 

Abtboff Will they be here long ? 

Voitski. A hundred years ! The Professor has decided 
to make his home here. 

Mabina. Look at this now • The samovar has been on 
the table for two hours, and they are all out walking ! 

Voitski. AU nght, don’t get excited , here they come. 

Voices are heard app) caching. Sebebbakoff, 
Helena, Sonia, and Tblegtn come m from the 
depths of the garden, returning from their walk. 

Si^BEBBAKOFF. Superb ! Superb ! What beautiful 
views 1 

TSLBGIN. They are wonderful, your Excellency. 
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Sonia To-morrow we shall go into the woods, shall we, 
papa 1 

VoiTSKi Ladies and gentlemen, tea is ready 

SERi’BEAKOi’Ji' "Won't yon jikase be good enough to 
send ray tea into the library ^ I«still have some work 
finish 

Sonia I am sure you will love the woods 

Helena, Sbrebs ikoef, and Sonia go into the house 
Telegin sits down at the table beside Mamna 

VoiTSKi There goes our learned scholar on a hot, sultry 
day like this, in his overcoat and goloshes and carrymg an 
umbrella ' 

Astkoff He is trying to take good care of his health 

VoiTSKi How lovely she is • How lovely ! I have 
never in my life seen a more beautiful woman. 

Telegin Do you know, hlarina, that as I walk in the 
fields or m the shady garden, as I look at tks table here, 
my heart swells with unbounded happiness The weather 
IS enchanting, the birds are singing, we are all hving in 
peace and contentment — what more could the soul desire * 

\Talces a glass of tea. 

VoiTSKi. ITDreaming] Such eyes — a glorious woman I 

Astroff. Come, Ivan, tell us somethmg. 

VoiTSKi. [IndolenAyl "What shall I tell you 1 

Astroff. Haven’t you any news for us ? 

VoiTSKi. No, it is all stale. I am just the same as usual, 
or perhaps worse, because I have become lazy. I don’t do 
anythmg now but croak hke an old raven. My mother, the 
old magpie, is still chattering about the emancipation of 
woman, with one eye on her grave and the other on her 
learned books, m which she is always looking for the dawn 
of a new life. 

Astroff. And the Professor 1 

VoiTSKi The Professor sits in his library; from morning 
till night, as usual — 
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“ Straining the mind, wrinkling the brow. 

We write, wnte, wnte. 

Without respite 

Or hope of praise in the future or now.” 

"Poor paper ' ' He ought to write his autobiography , he 
would make a really splendid subject for a book • Imagine 
it, the hfe of a retiied professor, as stale as a piece of hard- 
tack, tortured by gout, headaches, and rheumatism, his 
hver bursting with jealousy and envy, hving on the estate 
of his first wife, although he hates it, because he can’t afford 
to hve m town He is everlastingly whining about his 
hard lot, though, as a matter of fact, he is extraordinarily 
lucky. He is the son of a common deacon and has attained 
the professor’s chair, become the son-m-law of a senator, is 
called “ your Excellency,” and so on. But I’ll tell you 
something , the man has been writmg on art for twenty-five 
years, and fee doesn’t know the very first thmg about it. 
For twenty-five years he has been chewing on other men’s 
thoughts about reahsm, naturahsm, and all such foobshness , 
for twenty-five years he has been readmg and writing 
thmgrthat clever men have long known and stupid ones 
are not mterested m , for twenty-five years he has been 
makmg his imaginary mountains out of molehills. And 
just t hink of the man’s self-conceit and presumption 
aU this time • For twenty-five years he has been masquer- 
ading m false clothes and has now retired, absolutely 
unknown to any livmg soul , and yet see him I stalkmg 
across the earth like a demi-god ' 

Astroff. I believe you envy him. 

VoiTSBi Yes, I do Look at the success he has had 
with women • Don Juan himself was not more favoured. 
His first wife, who was my sister, was a beautiful, gentle 
bemg, as pure as the blue heaven there above us, noble, 
great-hearted, V with more admirers than he has pupils, 
and she lovqd him as only bemgs of angelic purity can love 
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those who are as pure and beautiful as themselves, lli'j 
mother-in-law, my mother, adores him to this day, and he 
stiU inspires a sort of worshipful awe m her IIis second 
wife IS, as you see, a brilliant beauty , she maiiied him 
in his old age and has surrendered aU the glory of h^r 
beauty and freedom to him. Why * What for 1 
Astroff. Is she faithful to him ? 

VoiTSKi. Yes, unfortunately she is. 

Astbofp Why “ unfortunately ” * 

VoiTSKi. Because such fidehty is false and unnatural, 
root and branch. It sounds well, but there is no logic in 
it It IS thought unmoral for a ■ttoman to deceive an old 
husband whom she hates, but quite moral for her to strangle 
her poor youth m her breast and banish every vital desue 
from her heart. 

Tblegin [/« a tearful wtce] Vanya, I don’t hke to hear 
you talk so. Listen, Vanya, everyone “who betrays 
husband or wife is faithless, and could also betray lus 
country. 

VoiTSKi. [Cros%] Turn ofi the tap. Waffles. ^ 
Telegin. No, allow me, Vanya My wife ran away 
with a lover on the day after our wedding, because my 
extenor was unprepossessing. I have never failed m my 
duty since then I love her and am true to her to this day 
I help her all I can and have given my fortune to educate 
the daughter of herself and her lover. I have forfeited 
my happiness, but I have kept my pnde. And she ^ Her 
youth has fled, her beauty has faded according to the laws 
of nature, and her lover is dead What has she kept * 

Helena and Sonia come in . after them comes Mme. 
VoitsblslYA carrying a hook. She sits dovm and 
begins to read. Someone hands her a glass of tea 
which she dnnks without looking vp. 

Sonia. [Hurriedly, to the nurse] There are some peasants 
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waiting out there. Go and see what they want. I shall 
pour the tea. [Pours out some glasses of tea. 

Marina goes out. Helena talces a glaes and sUs 
dnnkvnq vn tine hammock. 

..Astkoef. I have come to see your husband. You wrote 
me that he had rheumatism and I know not what else, and 
that he was very ill, but he appears to be as lively as a 
cricket 

^ Helena He had a fit of the blues yesterday evening and 
complained of pains in his legs, but he seems aU nght again 
to-day 

Astboff And I galloped over here twenty miles at 
breakneck speed ' No matter, though, it is not the first 
time. Once here, however, I am going to stay until 
to-morrow, and at any rate sleep quantum satis. 

Sonia. Oh, splendid • You so seldom spend the night 
with us Have you had dinner yet 1 

Astboff. No. 

Sonia. Good So you will have it with us. We dine 
at seven now. [Dnnks her toi] This tea is cold ' 

Telegin. Yes, the samovar has grown cold. 

Helena. Don’t min d, Monsieur Ivan, we will drink 
cold tea, then 

Telegin. I beg your pardon, my name is not Ivan, but 
Ilia, ma’am — Iha Telegin, or Waffles, as 1 am sometimes 
called on account of my pock-marked foce. I am Soma’s 
godfather, and his Excellency, your husband, knows me 
very well I now live with you, ma’am, on this estate, and 
perhaps you wiU be so good as to notice that I dine with 
you every day. 

Sonia He is our great help, our right-hand man. 
[TenAerly] Dear godfather, let me pour you some tea. 

Mme. Voitskaya Oh ' Oh ' 

Sonia. What is it, grandmother ? 

Mme. Voitskaya. I forgot to tell Alexander — ^I have 

N 
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lost my memory — I received a letter to-day from Paul 
Alexevjtch m Kharkofi He has sent me a new pamphlet. 

Astboff. Is it interestmg * 

Mmb Voitskaya. Yes, but strange He refutes the 
very theories which he defended seven years ago. Itds 
appalling i 

VoiTSKi There is nothing appalling about it. Drink 
your tea, mamma. 

Mme. Voitskaya It seems you never want to hsten t& 
what I have to say. Pardon me, Jean, but you have 
changed so in the last year that I hardly know you You 
used to be a man of settled convictions and had an illuminat- 
ing personality 

VoiTSKi. Oh, yes. I had an illuminating personahty, 
which illuminated no one [A pause] I had anillummatmg 
personality ' You couldn’t say anything more biting. I 
am forty-seven years old. Until last year I endeavoured, 
as you do now, to blind my eyes by your pedantry to the 
truths of life But now — Oh, if you only knew ' If you 
knew how I lie awake at mght, heartsick and angry, 
to think how stupidly I have wasted my time when I might 
have been wmmng from hfe everything which my old age 
now forbids 

Sonia Uncle Vanya, how dreary I 

Mme. Voitskaya. \To her son] You speak as if your 
former convictions were somehow to blame, but you 
yourself, not they, were at fault You have forgotten 
that a conviction, in itself, is nothmg but a dead letter. 
You should have done somethmg 

VoiTSKi Done something • Not every man is capable 
of being a writer perpetuum mobile like your Herr Professor. 

Mme. Voitskaya. What do you mean by that ? 

Sonia. [Imploringly] Mother I Uncle Vaaya ! I entreat 
you 1 1- 
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VoiTSKi. I am silent. 1 apologise and am silent. 

[A pawe. 

Helena. What a fine day I Not too hot. [A pause. 

VoiTSKi. A fine day to hang oneself. 

Teleoin tunes the^mtar. Marina appears near the 
Iwuse, caUing the chickens. 

Marina Chick, chick, chick! 

Sonia. What did the peasants want, nuise ? 

^ Marina. The same old thing, the same old nonsense. 
Chick, chick, chick ' 

Sonia. Why are you oalhng the chickens ? 

Marina. The speckled hen has disappeared with her 
chicks. 1 am afraid the crows have got her. 

Teleoin plays a polka All listen in sQence. Enter 
Workman. 

Workman. Is the doctor here ? [To Astroep] Excuse 
me, sir, but I have been sent to fetch you. 

Astrofe Where are you from ^ 

Workman. The factory. 

Astrofe. [Annoyei] Thank you. There is nothing 
for' itj’tlien, but to go. [Looking aiound him for his cop] 
Damn it, this is annoying I 

Sonia. Yes, it is too bad, really You must come back 
to dinner from the factory. 

Astroff. No, I won’t be able to do that. It will be too 
late. Now where, where — [To the Workman] Look here, 
my man, get me a glass of vodka, will you * [The Workman 
goes oirf] Where — where — [Finds his cap] One of the 
characters in Ostrofi’s plays is a man with a long moustache 
and short wits, like me. However, let me bid you good-bye, 
ladies and gentlemen. [To Helena] I should be really 
dehghted if you would come to see me some day with 
Miss Soma. My estate is small, but if you are interested in 
such things I shhuld like to show you a nursery and seedbed 
whose like joi. will not find withm a thousand miles of here. 
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M7 place is sunouzided by government forests The 
forester is old and always ailing, so I supermtend almost all 
the work myself. 

Helena. I have always heard that you were very fond 
of the woods. Of course one cau do a great deal of gq^d 
by helping to preserve them, but does not that w ork mtcrfere 
with your real calling ? 

Astboef. God alone knows what a man’s real calling is. 

Helena. And do you find it interesting ? 

Astboff. Yes, very. 

VoiTSKi. [SarcaAieallyl Oh, extremely I 

Helena. You are still young, not over thirty-six or 
seven, I should say, and I suspect that the woods do not 
interest you as much as you say they do. I should think 
you would find them monotonous. 

Sonia. No, the work is thrilling Dr. Afitrofi watches 
over the old woods and sets out new plantations every year, 
and he has already received a diploma and a bronze medal 
If you will listen to what he can tell you, you will agree with 
him entirely. He says that forests are the ornaments of the 
earth, that they teach mankind to understand beauty and 
attune his mind to lofty sentiments . Forests temper a stern 
climate, and in countries where the climate is milder, less 
strength is wasted in the battle with nature, and the people 
are kind and gentle. The inhabitants of such countries are 
handsome, tractable, sensitive, graceful in speech and 
gesture. Their philosophy is joyous, art and science 
blossom among them, their treatment of women is full of 
exquisite nobihty 

VoiTSKi. [Laughing] Bravo ! Bravo ! All that is very 
pretty, but it is also vmconvmcmg. So, my fnend [To 
Astboff] you must let me go on burmng firewood m my 
stoves and building my sheds of planks. • 

Astboff. You can bum peat in your sto tes and bmld 
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your sheds of stone. Oh, I don’t object, of Course, to 
cutting wood from necessity, but why destroy the forests ! 
The woo'ds of Eussia are trembling under the blows of the 
axe. Millions of trees have perished. The homes of the 
wijd ammals arid birds have been desolated , the rivers are 
shrmking, and many beautiful landscapes are gone for ever. 
And why ^ Because men are too lazy and stupid to stoop 
down and pick up their fuel from the ground. [To Helena] 
Am I not right, Madame ? Who but a stupid barbarian 
could burn so much beauty m his stove and destroy that 
which he cannot make ? Man is endowed with reason 
and the power to create, so that he may increase that which 
has been given him, but until now he has not created, but 
demohshed. The forests are disappeanng, the rivers are 
runnmg dry, the game is extermmated, the climate is 
spoiled, and the earth becomes poorer and uglier every 
day. [To VoitskiI I read irony m your eye , you do not 
take what I am saying seriously, and— and — after all, 
it may very well be nonsense But when I pass peasant- 
forests that I have preserved from the axe, or hear the 
rusthng of the young plantations set out with my own hands, 
I feel as if 1 had had some small share in improving the 
chmate, and that if ma nkin d is happy a thousand years 
from now I will have been a little bit responsible for their 
happmess. When I plant a httle birch tree and then see 
it budding into young green and swaying in the wind, my 
heart swells with pride and I — [(Sees the Workman, laho 
*s hr%ngvng him a glass of vodka on a tray] however — [He 
dniifts] I must be ofE. Probably it is all nonsense, anyway. 
Good-bye. 

He goes toward, the house. Sonia takes his arm and 
goes wiih him 

Sonia. When are you coming to see us agam ? 

Asteoff. .1 han’t say. 

Sonia, l/ a month 1 
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AstBOFF and Sonia go into the house. Helena and 
VoiTSKi walk over to the terrace. 

Helena. You have behaved shockingly again Ivan, 
what sense was there in teasing your mother and talkmg 
about perpetuum mobile ? And at. breakfast you quaiieljpd 
with Alexander again. Eeally, your behaviour is too 
petty. 

VoiTSKi. But if I hate him 1 

Helena. You hate Alexander without reason, he i| 
hke everyone else, and no worse than you are. 

VoiTSKi. If you could only see your face, your gestures • 
Oh, how tedious your life must be. 

Helena. It is tedious, yes, and dreary! You all 
abuse my husband and look on me with compassion , you 
think, “ Poor woman, she is married to an old man.” 
How well I understand your compassion ! As Astrofi 
said just now, see how you thoughtlessly destroy the forests, 
so that there will soon be none left. So you also destroy 
mankind, and soon fidehty and purity and self-sacnfice 
will have vanished with the woods. Why cannot you look 
calmly at a woman unless she is yours ? Because, &e 
doctor was right, you are all possessed by a devil of destruc- 
tion , you have no mercy on the woods or the birds or on 
women or on one another. 

VoiTSKi. I don’t like your philosophy. 

Helena. That doctor has a sensitive, weary face — an 
interesting face. Soma evidently hkes him, and she is m 
love with him, and I can understand it. This is the third 
time he has been here since I have come, and I have not had 
a real talk with him yet or made much of him. He thinks I 
am disagreeable. Do you know, Ivan, the reason you and 
I are such friends ? I think it is because we are both lonely 
and unfortunate. Yes, unfortunate. Don’t look at me 
in that way, I don’t like it. * 

VoixsEi. How can I look at you otherwise w^en 1 love 
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you * You are my joy, my life, and my youths I know 
that my chances of bemg loved m return are infimtely 
small, do not exist, but I ask nothmg of you. Only let 
me look at you, listen to your voice 

Helena. Hush, someione will overhear you. 

* {They go toward the house. 

VoiTSKi. [FoUomng her\ Let me speak to you of my love, 
do not dnve me away, and this alone will be my greatest 
happmesB < 

Helena. Ah ! This is agony > 

Telegin strikes the strings of hts guitar and flays 
a folha Mme. Voitskaya writes something on the 
leaves of her famfldet. 

The curtain falls. 
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The dimng-TOom of Serebbakoff’s house. It is night The 
ta'pfing of the Watchman’s rattle is heard in the gaf^. 
Sebebbakoff is dozing in an arm-chair by an op^r* 
window and Helena is sitting beside him, also half 
asleep. 

Sebebbakoff. \TRiousing himsdf] Wlio is here ? Is it 
you, Soma * 

Helena. It is I 

Sebebbakoff. Oh, it is you, Nelly. This pain is 
intolerable 

Helena. Tour shawl has slipped down [S/ie wraps up 
his legs in the shawl] Let me shut the window. 

Sebebbakoff, No, lea-ve it open , I am sufiocatfc.^ • I 
dreamt ]ust now that my left leg belonged to someone else, 
and it hurt so that I woke I don’t beheve this is gout, it 
is more like rheumatism. What time is it 1 

Helena. Half-past twelve. [A pause. 

Sebebbakoff. I want you to look for Batushka’s works 
in the library to-morrow, I think we have him. 

Helena. What is that ^ 

Sebebbakoff. Look for Batushka to-morrow mormng , 
we used to have him, I remember. Why do I find it so 
hard to breathe ® 

Helena. You are tired , this is the second night you 
have had no sleep. 

Sebebbakoff. They say that Turgeniefi^jgot angina of 
the heart from gout. I am afraid I am get^^mg angma 
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too. Oh, damn this horrible, accursed old ^ge ! Ever 
since I have been old I have been hateful to myself, and, 
I am sure, hateful to you all as well. 

Helena. You speak as if wo were to blame for your 
bemg old. 

Sebebbakoff. I am more hateful to you than to any- 
one. 

Helena gets up and walks away from him, sitting 
^ down at a distance. 

Sebebbakoff You are quite right, of course. I am 
not an idiot , I can understand you You are young and 
healthy and beautiful, and longing for life, and I am an 
old dotard, almost a dead man already. Don’t I know it 1 
Of course I see that it is foolish for me to live so long, but 
wait I I shall soon set you all free My life eaimot drag 
on much longer. 

Helena. • You are overtaxing my powers of endurance. 
Be quiet, for God’s sake I 

Sebebbakoff. It appears that, thanks to me, every- 
body’s power of endurance is bemg overtaxed , everybody 
IS imserable, only I am blissfully triumphant. Oh, yes, 
of course ! 

Helena. Be quiet ' You are torturing me. 

Sebebbakoff. I torture everybody Of course. 

Helena. IWeeping] This is unbearable ' Tell me, 
what is it you want me to do ? 

Sebebbakoff. Nothing. 

Helena. Then be quiet, please. 

Sebebbakoff. It is funny that everybody listens to 
Ivan and his old idiot of a mother, but the moment I open 
my lips you all begm to feel ill-treated You can’t even 
stand the sound of my voice. Even if I am hateful, 
even if I am a selfish tyrant, haven’t I the right to be one 
at my age A 'Haven’t I deserved it ? Haven’t I, I ask 
you, the right to t»e respected, now that I am old * 
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Helena.*^ No one is disputing your rights [The 
wvndow slams in the wind] The mud is rising, 1 must shut 
the window. [She shuts it] We shall have rain in a mbment. 
Your rights have never been questioned by anybody. 

The Watchman in the garden-sounds his rattle. 

Serebbakoff. I have spent my life workmg in the 
interests of leammg. I am used to my library and the 
lecture haU and to the esteem and admiration of my 
colleagues. Now I suddenly find myself plunged m this ^ 
wilderness, condemned to see the same stupid people from 
morning till mght and bsten to their futile conversation 
I want to hve , I long for success and fame and the stir 
of the world, and here I am in exile t Oh, it is dreadful to 
spend every moment grievmg for the lost past, to see the 
success of others and sit here with nothing to do but to 
fear death. I cannot stand itl It is more than I can 
bear. And you will not even forgive me for being old ' 

Helena. Wait, have patience , I shall be old myself in 
four or five years. 

Sonia comes in. 

Sonia. Father, you sent for Dr. Astroff, and now'Wnrai 
he comes you refuse to see him. It is not nice to give a 
man so much trouble for nothmg. 

Serebbakoff What do I care about your Astrofi * 
He understands medicme about as well as I understand 
astronomy. 

Sonia We can’t send for the whole medical faculty, 
can we, to treat your gout ? 

Serebbakoff. I won’t talk to that madman I 

Sonia Do as you please. It’s all the same to me. 

[Sbe sits down. 

Serebbakoff. What time is it * 

Helena. One o’clock. 

Serebbakoff. It is stifiing m here, 
that bottle on the table. 


SAV hand me 
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Sonia. Here it is. [S%e hands hvm a bottle hf medicine. 

Serebsakoff. [Grosshfl No, not that one i Can’t 
you uilderstand me t Can’t I ask you to do a thing ? 

Sonia. Please don’t be captious with me. Some people 
may hke it, but you miat spaie me, if you please, because 
1 don’t. Besides, I haven’t the time ; we are cutting the 
hay to-morrow and I must get up early. 

VoiTSKi comes in dressed in a long gown and carrying 
^ a candle. 

VoiTSKi A thunderstorm is coming up. [TAe ligMning 
flashes] There it is l Go to bed, Helena and Soma. I have 
come to take your place. 

Sebebbakoee. [Frightened] No, no, no ! Don’t leave 
me alone with him I Oh, don’t. He will begin to lecture 
me. 

VoiTSKi. But you must give them a little rest. They 
have not slept for two nights. 

Sebebbakoee. Then let them go to bed, but you go 
away too > Thank you. I implore yon to go For the 
sake of our former friendship do not protest against going, 
"'^l^^will talk some other time 

Yoitski. Our former fnendship ' Our former 

Sonia. Hush, Uncle Vanya ' 

Sebebbakoee. [To his wife] My dailmg, don’t leave me 
alone with him. He will begin to lecture me. 

VoiTSKi. This IS ridiculous. 

Marina comes in carrying a candle. 

Sonia. You must go to bed, nurse, it is late. 

Marina. 1 haven’t cleared away the tea things. Can’t 
go to bed yet. 

Sebebbakoee. No one can go to bed They are all 
worn out, only I en]oy perfect happmess. 

Marina. [Goes up to Sebebbakoee and speaks tenderly] 
What’s the natter, master 1 Does it hurt t My own legs 
are aching xoo, oh, so badly. [Arranges his shawl about his 
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legs] You iLve had this illness such a long time Sonia’s 
dead mother used to stay awake with you too, and wear 
herself out for you. She loved you dearly. [A pause] Old 
people want to be pitied as much as young ones, hut nobody 
cares about them somehow. {Ske kisses Sebebbakoff’s 
shoulder] Come, master, let me give you some hnden-tea and 
warm your poor feet for you I shall pray to God for you. 

Sebebbaeoff. [Touched] Let us go, Marina. 

Mabina My own feet are aching so badly, oh, so badly ' 
[Ske and Sonia lead Seeebbakoff out] Sonia’s mother 
used to wear herself out with sorrow and weeping. You 
were still little and foohsh then, Sonia. Come, come, 
master. 

Sebebbaeoff, Sonia and Mabina go out. 

Helena. 1 am absolutely exhausted by him, and can 
hardly stand. 

VoiTSKi. You are exhausted by him, and I am exhausted 
by my own self. I have not slept for three nights. 

Helena. Somethmg is wrong in this house. Your 
mother hates everylhmg but her pamphlets and th^ 
professor , the professor is vexed, he won’t trust me,'^nd 
fears you , Soma is angry with her father, and with me, 
and hasn’t spoken to me for two weeks ; I am at the end 
of my strength, and have come near bursting into tears 
at least twenty times to-day. Somethmg is wrong in this 
house 

VoiTSEi. Leave speculating alone. 

Helena. You are cultured and mtelhgent, Ivan, and 
you surely understand that the world is not destroyed by 
villains and conflagrations, but by hate and mabce and all 
this spiteful tattlmg. It is your duty to make peacei 
and not to growl at everything. 

VoiTSEi. Help me ^st to make peace with myself. 
My darlmg ' her hand 

Helena. Let go I [She d/rags her hand away] Go away 1 
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VorrsKi. Soon the rain will be over, and alllnature will 
sigh and awake refreshed. Only I am not refreshed by the 
storm.' Day and mght the thought haunts me like a fiend, 
that my life is lost for ever. My past does not count, 
because I frittered it away on trifles, and the present has so 
■fernbly miscarried ' What shall I do with my life and my 
love 1 What is to become of them * This wonderful 
feeling of mine will be wasted and lost as a ray of sunhght 
is lost that falls into a dark chasm, and my hfe will go with it. 

Heleka. I am as it were benumbed when you speak 
to me of your love, and I don’t know how to answer you. 
Forgive me, I have nothing to say to you [She tries to 
go out] Good mght f 

VoiTSKi. [Barring the way] If you only knew how I 
am tortured by the thought that beside me m this house is 
another life that is being lost for ever — it is yours ! What 
are you waiting for ? What accursed philosophy stands 
in your way * Oh, understand, understand 

Helena. [Looking at him intently] Ivan, you are drunk • 

VoiTSKi. Perhaps Perhaps. 

■'’TIblena. Where is the doctor t 

VoiTSKi. In there, spendmg the night with me. Perhaps 
I am drunk, perhaps I am , nothmg is impossible. 

Helena. Have you just been drinkmg together * Why 
do you do that ? 

VoiTSKi. Because in that way I get a taste of hfe. Let 
me do it, Helena ’ 

Helena. You never used to drink, and you never used 
to talk so much. Go to bed, I am tired of you. 

VoiTSKi. [Falling on his knees before her] My sweetheart, 
my beautiful one 

Helena. \ [Angrily] Leave me alone i Keally, this has 
become toO| (^agreeable. 

Hblvjta goes out. A 'pause. 

VoiTSKi. [Alone] She is gone • I met her first ten years 
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ago, at her^ister’s house, when she was seventeen and I was 
thirty-seven. Why did I not fall in love with her then 
and propose to her ? It would have been so easy '' And 
now she would have been my wife. Yes, we would both 
have been wakened to-mght by the thunderstorm, and she 
would have been frightened, but I would have held her m 
my arms and whispered • “ Don’t be afraid > I am here ” 
Oh, enchantmg dream, so sweet that I laugh to think of it. 
[He taughsl But my God ' My head reels I Why am I so ^ 
old * Why won’t she understand me * I hate all that 
rhetoric of hers, that morahty of indolence, that absurd 
talk about the destruction of the world — [A pause] Oh, 
how I have been deceived • For years I have worshipped 
that miserable gout-ridden professor. Soma and I have 
squeezed this estate dry for his sake. We have bartered 
our butter and curds and peas like misers, and have never 
kept a morsel for ourselves, so that we could scsape enough 
penmes together to send to him. I was proud of him and 
of his learmng , I received all his words and wntmgs as 
inspired, and now ? Now he has retired, and what is the 
total of his life ^ A blank ! He is absolutely unknow, 
and hiB fame has burst hke a soap bubble. 1 have been 
deceived ; I see that now, basely deceived. 

Astbofi' comes in. He has his coat on, but is without 
hts waistcoat or collar, and is slightly drunk. 
T'EiSEXim foUows him, carrying a guitar. 

Astboit. Play ' 

Tblegiit. But everyone is asleep. 

Astboff. Play > 

Telegik begins to play softly. 

Astboff. Are you alone here * No women .bout ? 

[Sir^s with hts arms akimbo. 
“ The hut IS cold, the fire is dead , ^ 

Where shall the master lay his head ? ” 
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The thunderstorm woke me. It was a heavy shower. What 
time IS it * 

VoiT&Ki. The devil only knows. 

Astroff. I thought I heard Helena’s voice. 

.VoiTSKi She was here a moment ago. 

Astroff What a beautiful woman • \Loohmg at the 
med/icme bottles on the tahle\ Medicme, is it ? What a 
variety we have , prescnptions from Moscow, from 
Kharkoff, from Tula ' Why, he has been pestenng all the 
towns of Russia with his gout • Is he ill, or simply 
shamming * 

VoiTSKi. He IS really ill. 

Astroff. What is the matter with you to-night ? You 
seem sad. Is it because you are sorry for the professor 1 
VorrsKi. Leave me alone 
Astroff. »0r in love with the professor’s wife ? 

VoiTSKi. She IS my friend. 

Astroff. Already ^ 

VoiTSKi. What do you mean by “ already * ” 

' astroff. a woman can only become a man’s fnend 
after having first been his acquaintance and then his 
beloved — ^then she becomes his friend 
VoiTSKi. What vulgar philosophy ' 

Astroff. What do you mean t Yes, I must confess I 
am gettmg vulgar, but then, you sec, I am drunk I 
usually only dnnk like this once a month. At such times 
my audacity and temerity know no bounds I feel capable 
of anythmg. I attempt the most difficult operations and 
do them magmficently. The most bnlhant plans for the 
future take shape in my head I am no longer a poor fool 
of a doctor, out mankind’s greatest benefactor I evolve 
my own systim of philosophy and all of you seem to crawl 
at my feet bills so many insects or microbes. [To Telegin] 
Play, Waffles I 
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Telegi#. My dear boy, I would with all my heart, but 
do listen to reason , everybody in the house is asleep. 

Astboff Play I 

Telegin plays softly 

Astboff. I want a drmk. Come, we stiU have some 
brandy left. And then, as soon as it is day, you will come 
home with me. \He sees Sonia, who comes in at that Tnoment. 

Astboff. I beg your pardon, I have no collar on. 

[ffe goes out quickly, followed by Telegin. 

Sonia Uncle Vanya, you and the doctor have been 
drinking I The good fellows have been getting together I 
It IS all very well for him, he has always done it, but why 
do you follow hia example ^ It looks dreadful at your age. 

VoiTSKi. Age has nothing to do with it. When real 
life IS wantmg one must create an illusion. It is better 
than nothmg. 

SoNU. Our hay is all cut and rotting in these daily 
rains, and here you are busy creating illusions • You have 
given up the farm altogether. I have done all the work 
alone until I am at the end of my strength — [Frightened] 
Uncle I Your eyes are full of tears ' ’ 

VoiTSKi. Tears t Nonsense, there are no tears in my 
eyes. You looked at me then just as your dead mother 
used to, my darling — [He eagerly kisses her face and hands] 
My Bister, my dearest sister, where are you now * Ah, if 
you only knew, if you only knew • 

Sonia. If she only knew what. Uncle ? 

VoiTSKi. My heart is bursting. It is awful. No matter, 
though. I must go. [He goes out 

Sonia [Knocks at the door] Dr. Astrofi ! Are you 
awake * Please come here for a nunute. 

Astboff. [Behind the door] In a moment, f 

He appears in a few seconds. He has ptp on his collar 
and waistcoat. 

Astboff. What do you want ? 
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Sonia. Drink as mtioli as you please yours^f, if you 
don’t find it revolting, but I implore you not to let my 
uncle do it. It is bad for him. 

Asteopf. Very well , we won’t dnnk any more I am 
gomg home at' once. That is settled It will be dawn by 
thd tune the horses are harnessed 

Sonia. It is still raimng ; wait till mommg. 

Asteoff. The storm is blowmg over. This is only the 
edge of it I must go. And please don’t ask me to come 
and see your father any more I tell him he has gout, and 
he eays it is rheumatism I tell him to he down, and he 
Bits up. To-day he refused to see me at all 

Sonia. He has been spoilt. [She looks m the sid^a,rdi\ 
Won’t you have a bite to eat ? 

Asteoff. Yea, please I beheve I will. 

Sonia. I love to eat at night. I am sure we shall find 
somethmg in. here. They say that he has made a great 
many conquests in his hfe, and that the women have 
spoiled him. Here is some cheese for you. 

[They stand eating by the sid^oard. 

Asteoff I haven’t eaten anything to-day. Your 
father has a very difficult nature. [He takes a bottle out 
of the stdH)oard'\ May 1 1 [He fours himself a glass of vodka] 
We are alone here, and I can speak frankly. Do you know, 
I could not stand living in this house for even a month ? 
This atmosphere would stifle me There is your father, 
entirely absorbed in his books, and his gout , there is your 
Uncle Vanya with his hypochondria, your grandmother, 
and finally, your stepmother 

Sonia. What about her ? 

Asteoff. A human being should be entirely beautiful 
the face, th\ clothes, the mind, the thoughts. Your 
stepmother ifl of course, beautiful to look at, but don’t 
you see ® Shti does nothing but sleep and eat and walk and 

bewitch us, and that is all. She has no responsibilities, 

o 
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everything is done for her — am I not nght ? And an idle 
hfe can never he a pure one. [A poitse] However, I may 
he judging her too severely. Like your Uncle Vanya, 
1 am discontented, and so we are both grumblers. 

Sonia. Aren’t you satisfied with bfe * 

Astropf. 1 like hfe as hfe, but 1 hate and despise it m a 
httle Eussian country village, and as far as my own personal 
life goes, by heaven > there is absolutely no redeeming 
feature about it. Haven’t you noticed if you are ridmg 
through a dark wood at night and see a httle light shining 
ahead, how you forget your fatigue and the darkness apd 
the sharp twigs that whip your face ? I work, that you 
know — as no one else in the coimtry works. Fate heats 
me on without rest ; at times I sufier unendurably and I 
see no light ahead. I have no hope , I do not like people 
It is long since I have loved anyone. 

Sonia. You love no one ? 

Abtroff. Not a soul. I only feel a sort of tenderness 
for your old nurse for old-tunes’ sake. The peasants are 
all alike , they are stupid and live in dirt, and the educated 
people are hard to get along with One gets tired of thenr. 
All our good fnends are petty and shallow and sec no farther 
than their own noses , in one word, they are dull. Those 
that have brains are hysterical, devoured with a mama 
for seif-analysis. They whine, they hate, they pick faults 
everywhere with unhealthy sharpness. They sneak up to 
me sideways, look at me out of a comer of the eye, and 
say : “ That man is a lunatic,” “ That man is a wind-bag ” 
Or, if they don’t know what else to label me with, they say I 
am strange. I like the woods ; that is strange. I don’t 
eat meat , that is strange, too. Simple, natural relations 
between man and man or man and nature cp not exist. 

[He tnes to go out ; Sonia • orevents hm. 
Sonia. I beg you, I implore you, not to drJe k any more ' 
Astroff. T^y not ? 
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SomA. It js so Tinwortliy of you. You are* -well-bred, 
your voice is sweet, you are even — more than anyone I 
know-^-handsome Why do you want to resemble the 
common people that dnnk and play cards ^ Oh, don’t, I 
beg you I You always say that people do not create any- 
thing, but only destroy what heaven has given them. Why, 
oh, why do you destroy yourself * Oh, don’t, I implore 
you not to ' I entreat you • 

Asteoff. [Gives her his hand] I won’t drink any more. 

Sonia Promise me 

•Asteoff. I give you my word of honour. 

Sonia [Squeezing his hand] Thank you. 

Asteoff. I have done with it You see, I am perfectly 
sober agam, and so I shall stay till the end of my life. 
[He looks at his watch] But, as I was saymg, life holds 
nothing for me , my race is run. I am old, I am tired, 
I am trivial, miy sensibilities are dead. 1 could never 
attach myself to anyone agam. I love no one, and — never 
shall • Beauty alone has the power to touch me still I 
am deeply moved by it Helena could turn my head in a 
ttay if she wanted to, but that is not love, that is not 
affection 

[He shudders and covers his face unth his hands 

Sonia. What is it * 

Asteoff. Nothmg Dunng Lent one of my patients 
died imder chloroform. 

Sonia. It is time to forget that. [A powse] Tell me, 
doctor, if I had a friend or a younger sister, and if you 
knew that she, well — loved you, what would you do ? 

Asteoff. [Shrugging his shoulders] I don’t know. I 
don’t thmk I should do anything I should make her 
imderstand \hat I could not return her love — however, 
my mind is fi^t bothered about those things now I must 
start at one* if I am ever to get ofi Good-bye, my dear 
girl. At this rate we shall stand here talking tdl morning. 
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[He sJiaki hands inih her] I Biall go out through the 
sitting-room, because I am afraid your uncle might detain 
me. [He goes ovt. 

Sonia. [Alone] Not a word* His heart and soul are 
still locked from me, and yet for some reason 1 am strangely 
happy I wonder why 1 [She laughs with “pleasure] I tc/ld 
him that he was well-bred and handsome and that his 
■voice was sweet. Was that a mistake t I can still feel 
his voice -vibrating in the air , it caresses me. [Wringing 
her hands] Oh • how terrible it is to be plain • I am plamj* 
I know it As I came out of church last Sunday I over- 
heard a woman say, “ She is a dear, noble girl, but what a 
pity she is so ugly • ” So ugly • 

Helena comes in and throws open the window. 

Helena. The storm is over. What delicious air I 
[A pause] Where is the doctor ? 

Sonia. He has gone. [A pause. 

Helena Soma • 

Sonia. Yea t 

Helena. How much longer are you going to sulk at me 
We have not hurt each other. Why not be friends * We 
have had enough of this. 

Sonia. I myself — [She embraces Helena] Let us make 
peace. 

Helena With all my heart [They are both moved. 

Sonia. Has papa gone to bed 1 

Helena. No, he is sitting up m the drawmg-room 
Heaven knows what reason you and I had for not speakmg 
to each other for weeks [Sees the open sideboard] Who left 
the sideboard open ® 

Sonia. Dr. Astrofi has just had supper. 

Helena. There is some -wme. Let ^ 'is seal o-ut 
friendship. 

Sonia. Yes, let us. 
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Helena. Out of one glass. [S/ie fills a tbine glass'] 
So, we are friends, are we * 

SosrfA. Yes. \Theg dunk and hiss each other] I have 
long wanted to make friends, but somehow, I was ashamed 
to. [iSAe weeps. 

Helena. Why are you crying * 

Sonia. I don’t know. It is nothing. 

Helena There, there, don’t cry [SSe weeps] Silly 1 
^ow I am crying too. [A pause] You are angry with me 
because I seem to have married your father for his money, 
bflt don’t believe the gossip you hear I swear to you 
I married him for love. I was lascinated by his fame and 
learning. I know now that it was not real love, but it 
seemed real at the time I am innocent, and yet your 
clever, suspicious eyes have been punishing me for an 
imagmary crime ever since my marriage. 

Sonia. Peace, peace I Let us forget the past. 

Helena. You must not look so at people. It is not 
becommg to you. You must trust people, or life becomes 
impossible. 

Sonia. Tell me truly, as a friend, are you happy ? 

Helena. Truly, no 

Sonia. I knew it. One more question . do you wish 
your husband were young t 

Helena. What a child you are l Of course I do. G-o 
on, ask something else 

Sonia. Do you like the doctor * 

Helena. Yes, very much indeed. 

Sonia. \Lavghvng] I have a stupid face, haven’t 1 1 
He has just gone out, and his voice is still in my ears , I 
hear his stro , I see his face an the dark window. Let 
me say all Imave in my heart ' But no, I cannot speak of 
it so loudly* • I am ashamed. Come to my room and let 
me tell you there I seem foolish to you, don’t 1 1 Talk 
to me of him. 
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Helena* What can I say * 

Sonia. He is clever. He can do everything He can 
cure the sick, and plant woods. 

Helena. It is not a question of medicine and woods, 
my dear, he is a man of gemus Do you know what thqt 
means i It means he is brave, profound, and of clear 
insight He plants a tree and his mind travels a thousand 
years into the future, and he sees visions of the happmess 
of the human race. People hke him are rare and should) 
be loved What if he does dnnk and act roughly at tunes ? 
A man of genius cannot be a saint m Hussia. There £e 
lives, cut ofi from the world by cold and storm and endless 
roads of bottomless mud, surrounded by a rough people 
who are crushed by poverty and disease, his life one con- 
tinuous struggle, with never a day’s respite , how can a 
man hve like that for forty years and keep himself sober 
and unspotted ? [Kisstng Sonia] I wish yoh happmess 
with all my heart , you deserve it. [/S/ie gets up] As for me, 
I am a worthless, futile woman I have always been futile , 
in music, m love, m my husband’s house — ^m a word, in. 
everything. When you come to think of it. Soma, I am 
really very, very unhappy. [Walks excitedly up and 
domi] Happiness can never exist for me in this world. 
Never. Why do you laugh ? 

Sonia. [Laughing and covering her face with her hands'] 
I am so happy, so happy ' 

Helena. I want to hear music. I might play a little. 

Sonia. Oh, do, do 1 [She embraces her] I could not 
possibly go to sleep now. Do play ! 

Helena. Yes, I will. Your father is still awake Music 
irritates him when he is ill, but if he says I r^^ay, then I 
shall play a httle. Go, Soma, and ask him. 

Sonia. Very well. 

[SAe goes out. The Watchman’s rattle is heard in 
the garden. 
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Helena. It is long since I liave heard m«sic. And 
now, I shall sit and play, and weep hke a fool. [Speakirui 
out of the window] Is that you rattling out there, Ephim 1 

Voice op the Watchman. It is I. 

Helena. Don’t make such a noise. Your master is 
ill. 

Voice of the Watchman. I am going away this 
minute. [TFAistles a tune. 

Sonia. [Comes bach] He says, no. 

The curtain faUs. 
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TM drawing-room of Sebebeakofp’s house. There are 
three doors • one to th^ right, one to the left, and on^ 
in the centre of the room Voitski and Sonia are sitting 
down. Helena is walking up and down, absorbed* in 
thought 

Voitski We were asked by tbe professor to be here at 
one o’clock. [Looks at his watcK\ It is now a quarter to one. 
It seems he has some commumcation to make to the world. 

Helena. Probably a matter of business, t 

Voitski. He never had any business He writes 
twaddle, grumbles, and eats his heart out with jealousy , 
that’s all he does. 

Sonia. [Reproachfully] Uncle I 

Voitski "All right I beg your pardon. [He points to 
Helena] Look at her. Wandering up and down from 
sheer idleness. A sweet picture, really. 

Helena I wonder you are not bored, droning on in the 
same key from morning till night [D^pairingly] I am 
dying of this tedium. What shall I do * 

Sonia. [Shrugging her shoulders] There is plenty to do if 
you would. 

Helena For instance ? 

Sonia You could help run this place, teach the children, 
care for the sick — isn’t that enough ? Before y*u and papa 
came. Uncle Vanya and I used to go to ma^llet ourselves 
to deal in flour. 

Helena. I don’t know anything about such things, and 
216 
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besides, they don’t interest me It is only in ndvels that 
women go out and teach and heal the peasants , how can 
I suddehly begm to do it ? 

Sonia How can you hve here and not do it * Wait 
awhile, you will get used to it all. lEmbraces her] Don’t be 
sad, dearest. \Laugh%ng\ Yon feel miserable and restless, 
and can’t seem to ht into this life, and your restlessness 
is catching. Look at TJncle Vanya, he does nothing now 
but haunt you like a shadow, and I have left my work 
to-day to come here and talk with you. I am gettmg lazy, 
and don’t want to go on with it. Dr. Astroff hardly ever 
used to come here , it was all we could do to persuade him 
to visit us once a month, and now he has abandoned his 
forestry and his practice, and comes every day. You 
must be a witch. 

VoiTSKi. Why should you languish here ? Come, my 
dearest, my teauty, be sensible ' The blood of a Nixey 
runs in your veins. Oh, won’t you let yourself be one ? 
Give your nature the reins for once in your hfe , fall head 
over ears in love with some other water sprite and plunge 
down head first into a deep pool, so that the Herr Professor 
and aU of us may have our hands free agam. 

Helena. [Angrily] Leave me alone i How cruel you 
are 1 [«She tries to go out. 

VoiTSKi. [PrcBenting her] There, there, my beauty, 
I apologise. [He kisses her hand] Forgive me. 

Helena. Confess that you would try the patience of an 
angel. 

VoiTSKi. As a peace oflfermg I am going to fetch some 
flowers which I picked for you this morning . some autumn 
roses, beautiful, sorrowful roses. [He goes out. 

Sonia. Auinimn roses, beautiful, sorrowful roses I 

[She and Helena stand looking out of the mndow. 

Helena. September already ! How shall we hve 
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thiougli the long winter here 1 [A paiue] Where is the 
doctor ^ 

Sonia. He is wnting in Uncle Vanya’s roonl. I am 
glad Uncle Vanya has gone out, I want to talk to you about 
something. 

Helena. About what ? 

Sonia. About what * 

[She lays her head on Helena’s breaxt. 

Helena. [Stroking her /mr] There, there, that will dg. 
Don’t, Sonia. 

Sonia. I am ugly ' 

Helena. You have lovely hair. 

Sonia. Don’t say that ' [She turns to look at hersdf 
in the glass] No, when a woman is ugly they always say 
she has beautiful hair or eyes. I have loved him now for 
BIX years, I have loved him more than one loves one’s 
mother. I seem to hear him beside me eveiy moment of 
the day I feel the pressure of his hand on mine. If I 
look up, I seem to see him conung, and as you see, I run 
to you to talk of him He is here every day now, but he 
never looks at me, he does not notice my presence. It is 
agony. I have absolutely no hope, no, no hope. Oh, 
my God' Give me strength to endure. I prayed all 
last night I often go up to him and speak to him and 
look into his eyes. My pride is gone. I am not mistress 
of myself Yesterday I told Uncle Vanya. I couldn’t 
control myself, and all the servants know it. Everyone 
knows that 1 love him. 

Helena. Does he ? 

Sonia. No, he never notices me. 

Helena. [Thaughtfidly] He is a strange i^ian. Listen, 
Soma, will you allow me to speak to him ? I shall be 
careful, only hmt [A pause] Really, to bei'm unoertamty 
all these years ' Let me do it ' 

Sonia nods an affirmative. 
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Helena. Splendid > It will be easy to find oui whether 
he loves you or not Don’t be ashamed, sweetheart, 
don’t wdrry. I shall be careful , he will not notice a thing. 
We only want to find out whether it is yes or no, don’t we ? 
[A ^ause] And if it is no, then he must keep away from 
here, is that so ? 

Sonia nods. 

Helena. It wiU be easier not to see him any more. We 
ijon’t put oS the examination an instant. He said he had 
a sketch to show me. Go and tell him at once that I want 
to See him. 

Sonia. \ln great exciiemenC^ Will you tell me the whole 
truth ? 

Helena. Of course I will I am sure that no matter 
what it is, it will be easier for you to bear than this uncer- 
tainty Trust to me, dearest 

Sonia Yfis, yes. I shall say that you want to see his 
sketch. [iS^e starts out, but stops near the door and looks 
back] No, it is better not to know — and yet — ^there may be 
hope. 


Helena. What do you say 1 

Sonia. Nothing [She goes out. 

Helena [Alone] There is no greater sorrow than to 
know another’s secret when you cannot help them [In 


deep thought] He is obviously not in love with her, but why 
shouldn’t he marry her ^ She is not pretty, but she is so 
clever and pure and good, she would make a splendid wife 
for a country doctor of his years. [A pause] I can under- 
stand how the poor child feels. She hves here m this 
desperate lonehness with no one around her except these 


colourless sh>.dows that go moonmg about talking nonsense 
and knowmg nothing except that they eat, dunk and sleep. 
Among them a|^pears from time to time this Dr. Astroff, so 
different, so handsome, so interesting, so charming. It is 
like seeing the moon rise on a dark mght. Oh, to surrender 
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oneself t« his emhiace * To lose oneself in his arms < I am 
a little m love with him myself ' Yes, I am lonely without 
him, and when I thmk of him I smile. That Unde Vanya 
says I have the blood of a Nixey in my veins : “ Give rein 
to your nature for once in your life • ” Perhaps it is right 
that I should. Oh, to be free as a bird, to fly away from 
all your sleepy faces and your talk and forget that you have 
existed at all * But I am a coward, I am afraid , my 
conscience torments me. He comes here every day no-^. 
I can guess why, and feel guilty already ; I should like to 
fall on my knees at Soma's feet and beg her forgiveifess, 
and weep. 

Asteofp cornea zn carrying a portfolio. 

Astroff. How do you do 1 [Sha^ hands with her] 
Do you want to see my sketch ? 

Helena. Yes, you promised to show me what you had 
been doing. Have you time now * " 

Astroff. Of course I have l 

He lays the portfolio on the table, takes out the sketch 
and fastens it to the table with thumb-tacks. 

Astroff. Where were you born ? 

Helena. \Hdping him] In St. Petersburg. 

Astroff. An'' educated ? 

Helena At en ^puservatoire there. 

Astroff. Yol Mjt find this life very interesting, I dare 
say 1 day 

Helena. Oh, w y not 1 It is true I don’t know the 
country very well, but I have read a great deal about it. 

Astroff. I have my own desk there in Ivan’s room. 
When I am absolutely too exhausted to go on I drop every- 
thing and rush over here to forget myself in this work for 
an hour or two Ivan and Miss Sonia sit rattling at their 
counting-boards, the cricket chirps, and I sit beside them 
and paint, feelmg warm and peaceful But I don’t permit 
myself this luxury very often, only once a month. [Pointing 
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to tko picture] Look there ' That is a map of our^ country 
as it was fifty years ago The green tints, hoth dark and 
light, represent forests. Half the map, as you see, is covered 
with it. "Where the green is striped with red the forests 
were inhabited by elk and wild goats. Here on this lake, 
lived great flocks of swans and geese and ducks , as the old 
men say, there was a power of birds of every kind. Now 
they have vamshed hke a cloud Beside the hamlets and 
villages, you see, I have dotted down here and there the 
various settlements, farms, hermit’s caves, and water-mills. 
Th'^ country carried a great many cattle and horses, as you 
can see by the quantity of blue paint. For instance, see 
how thickly it lies m this part , there were great herds of 
them here, an average of three horses to every house. 
[A pause] Now, look lower down. This is the country 
as it was twenty-five years ago. Only a third of the map is 
green now witjh forests There are no goats left and no elk. 
The blue pamt is lighter, and so on, and so on. Now we 
come to the third part , our country as it appears to-day. 
We still see spots of green, but not much. The elk, the 
swans, the blackcock have disappeared. It is, on the 
whole, the picture of a regular and slow decbne which it 
will evidently only take about ten or fifteen more years to 
complete. You may perhaps object that it is the march of 
progress, that the old order must give place to the new, 
and you might be right if roads had been run through these 
ruined woods, or if factories and schools had taken their 
place. The people then would have become better educated 
and healthier and richer, but as it is, we have nothing of 
the sort. We have the same swamps and mosquitoes ; 
the same disease and want , the typhoid, the diphtheria, 
the burning villages. W e are confronted by the degradation 
of our county, brought on by the fierce struggle for 
existence of the human race. It is the consequence of 
the ignorance and unconsciousness of starvmg, s hivering. 
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sick humanity that, to save its children, instinctively 
snatches at eveiything that can warm it and still its 
hunger. So it destroys everything it can lay its hands on, 
without a thought for the morrow And almost everything 
has gone, and nothing has been created to take its place. 
IColdly] But I see by your face that I am not mterestmg 
you 

Helena. I know so little about such things ' 

Astroef There is nothing to know. It simply isn’t 
interesting, that’s all 

Helena. Frankly, my thoughts were elsewhere. Forgive 
me ' I want to submit you to a little exammation, but I 
am embarrassed and don’t know how to begm. 

Astroff An examination * 

Helena. Yes, but quite an innocent one. Sit down. 
[TJiey sit down] It is about a certain young girl I know Let 
us discuss it like honest people, like friends, and then forget 
what has passed between us, shall we t 

Astroff. Very well. 

Helena. It is about my stepdaughter, Sonia Do 
you like her ^ 

Astroff Yes I respect her. 

Helena. Do you like her — as a woman 1 

Astroff. ^Shwly] No. 

Helena One more word, and that will be the last. 
You have not noticed anything * 

Astroff. No, nothing 

Helena. [Taking his hand] You do not love her, I see 
that in your eyes. She is suffering. You must realise 
that, and not come here any more. 

Astroff My sun has set, yes, and then Lhaven’t the 
time [Shrugging his shoulders] Where shall I find time for 
such things 1 [He is embarrassed. 

Helena. Bah! What an unpleasant conversation! 
I am as out of breath as if I had been running three miles 
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uphill. Thank heaven that is over ' Now let us forget 
everythmg as if nothing had heen said You are sensible. 
You understand. [A pause] I am actually blushing. 

Astboff. If you had spoken a month ago I might 
perhaps have "considered it, but now — [He shrugs his 
shoulders] Of course, if she is sufiering — but I cannot 
understand why you had to put me through this examina- 
tion. [He searches her face mth his eyes, and shakes his 
fingers at her] Oho, you are wily * 

"•Helena. What does this mean ^ 

Asteofp. [Laughing] You are a wily one I I admit that 
Soma is sufienng, but what does this exammation of yours 
mean ? [He 'preverUs her from retorting, and goes on qutcMy] 
Please don’t put on such a look of surprise , you know 
perfectly well why I come here every day. Yes, you know 
perfectly why and for whose sake I come ! Oh, my sweet 
tigress ! don’t look at me in that way , I am an old bird I 
Helena. (Perplexed] A tigress ? I don’t understand 
you. 

Astbofp. Beautiful, sleek tigress, you must have your 
victims 1 For a whole month I have done nothing but seek 
you eagerly. I have thrown over everythmg for you, and 
you love to see it. Now then, I am sure you knew all this 
without putting me through your examination. [Crossing 
his arms and bowing his head] I surrender. Here you have 
me — ^now, eat me. 

Helena. You have gone mad ' 

Astboff. You are afraid * 

Helena. 1 am a better and stronger woman than you 
think me. Good-bye. [She tries to leave the room. 

Astboff. ^Why good-bye * Don’t say good-bye, don’t 
waste words. Oh, how lovely you are — what hands I 

j [He hisses her hands. 

Helena. Enough of this l [/SAe frees her hands] Leave 
the room > You have forgotten yourself. 
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Astroff. Tell me, tell me, where can we meet 
to-morrow ? [He jmts hts arm around her] Don’t yon see 
that we must meet, that it is mevitable ? 

He kisses her VoiTSKt comes in carrying a hmch of 
roses, and stops tn the doorway 
Helena. [Without seeing VorrSKi] Have pity I L^ve 
me [Lays her head on Astboff’s shoidder'] Don’t ! 

[She tries to break away from him. 
Asteoff [Holding her by the loaistl Be in the forest 
to-morrow at two o’clock Will you t Will you * 

Helena. [Sees Voitski] Let me go ' [Goes to the window 
deeply embarrassedl This is appalling • 

Voitski. [Throws the flowers on a chair, and speaks in 
great excitement, wiping his face with his handkerchief] 
Nothing — ^yes, yes, nothmg. 

Asteoff The weather is fine to-day, my dear Ivan ; 
the mormng was overcast and looked like rain, but now the 
sun IS shimng again. Honestly, we have had a very fine 
autumn, and the wheat is looking fairly well. [Puts his 
map back into the portfolio] But the days are growing short. 

Helena [Croes quickly uptoY orrsKi] You must do your 
best , you must use all your power to get my husband and 
myself away from here to-day ' Do you hear 1 I say, this 
very day I 

Voitski. [Wiping his face] Oh ^ Ah' Ohl All right' 
I — Helena, I saw everything ■ 

Helena. [In great agitation] Do you hear me 1 I must 
leave here this very day 1 

Seeebeakoff, Sonia, Mabina, and Telegin come 

m. 

Telegin I am not very well myself, your. Excellency. 

I have been limping for two days, and my head 

Sebbbbakoff. Where are the others ?, I hate this 
house. It 18 a regular Igbyristh. Everyone is always 
scattered through the twenty-six enormous rooms , one 
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never can find a soul. \Btngs\ Ask my wife and Madame 
Voitskaya to come here I * 

Helena. I am here already. 

Serebrakoee. Please, all of yon, sit down. 

Sonia. [Goes up to Helena and asks anxwusly] What 
did he say ? 

Helena. I’ll tell you later. 

Sonia. Ton are moved. [looking quickly and inquvnngly 
iffto her face] I understand ; he said he would not come here 
any more. [A pause] Tell me, did he ? 

Helena nods. 

Serebrakopp. {To Teleqin] One can, after all, become 
reconciled to being an invalid, but not to this country hfe. 
The ways of it stick m my throat and I feel exactly as if I 
had been whirled ofE the earth and landed on a strange, 
planet. Please be seated, ladies and gentlemen. Soma 1 
[Sonia does not hear. She ts standing with her head bowed 
sadly forward on her breas(] Soma • [A pause] She does not 
hear me. [To Marina] Sit down too, nurse. [Marina 
sits down and begins to knit her stocking] I crave your 
indulgence, ladies and gentlemen , hang your ears, if X. 
may say so, on the peg of attention [He laughs. 

' VoiTSKi. [Agitated] Perhaps you do not need me — may 
I be excused 1 

Serebrakopp. No, you are needed now more than any 
one. 

V oiTSKi What IS it you want of me ? 

Serebrakopp. You — but what are you angry about * 
If it is anything I have done, I ask you to forgive me. 

VoiTSKi. ^ Oh, drop that and come to busmess , what do 
you want 1 

Mme VpTTSKAYA comcs in. 

Serebrakopp. Here is mother. Ladies and gentlemen, 
I shall begm. I have asked you to assemble here, my 
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friends, m order to discuss a very important matter. 
I want to ask you for your assistance and advice, and 
knowmg your unfailmg amiability I think I can ciunt on 
both. I am a book-wonn and a scholar, and am unfamiliar 
with practical afiairs. I cannot, I find, dispense with the 
help of well-informed people such as you, Ivan, and ybu, 
Telegm, and you, mother. The truth is, manet omnes UTia 
nox, that is to say, our fives are m the hands of God, 
and as I am old and iU, 1 realise that the time has come foj 
me to dispose of my property m regard to the interests of 
my family. My fife is nearly over, and I am not thmkmg 
of myself, but I have a young wife and daughter. [A pause] 
I cannot contmue to five m the country , we were not made 
for country life, and yet we cannot afford to five m town 
on the mcome derived from this estate. We might sell 
the woods, but that would be an expedient we could not 
resort to every year. We must find some means of 
guaranteeing to ourselves a certam more or less fixed 
yearly mcome. With this object in view, a plan has occurred 
to me which I now have the honour of presentmg to you 
for your consideration. I shall only give you a rough 
outline, avoidmg all details. Our estate does not pay on 
an average more than two per cent, on the money invested 
in it. I propose to sell it. H we then invest our capital in 
bonds, it will earn us four to five per cent and we should 
probably have a surplus over of several thousand roubles, 
with which we could buy a summer cottage in Finland 

VoiTSKi. Hold on I Eepeat what you just said , I 
don’t think I heard you quite right. 

Sebebbakoff. I said we would mvest the money m 
bonds and buy a cottage m Finland with the eurplus. 

VoiTSKi No, not Finland — ^you said somethmg else. 

Sebebbaxoff. I propose to sell this placei 

VoiTSEi. Aha < That was it 1 So you are going to sell 
the place % Splendid. The idea is a rich one. And what 
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do you propose to do with my old mother and me and with 
Soma here 1 

Sebe^baeofi'. That will be decided m due time. We 
can’t do everything at once. 

VoiTSKi. Wait ! It__^Qleat .th at until this moment I 
have never had a grain o£ sense in my h ead. I have 
always been stupid enough to thmk that the estate belonged 
to Sonia. My father bought it as a wedding present for 
lay sister, and I foohshly imagmed that as our laws were 
made for Eussians and not Turks, my sister’s estate would 
come down to her child. 

Sebebbaeoff. Of course it is Sonia’s. Has anyone 
denied it 1 I don’t want to sell it without Soma’s consent ; 
on the contrary, what I am doing is for Soma’s good. 

Yoitsei. This IS absolutely mcomprehensible. Either I 
have gone mad or — or 

Mme. VoiTSEAYA. Jean, don’t contradict Alexander. 
Trust to him , he knows better than we do what is right 
and what is wrong. 

VoiTSEi. I shan’t. Give me some water. \He drinks\ 
Go ahead • Say anythmg you please — anything ! 

Sebebbaeoff. I can’t imagme why you are so upset. 
I don’t pretend that my scheme is an ideal one, and if you 
all object to it I shall not insist. [A fause. 

Telbgin. IWith embarTassmm(\ I not only nourish 
feehngs of respect toward learmng, your Excellency, but I 
am also drawn to it by family ties. My brother Gregory’s 
wife’s brother, whom you may know ; his name is Con- 
stantine Lakedemonofi, and he used to be a magistrate 

VoiTSEi. ^Stop, WafiSes. This is busmess , wait a 
bit, we will talk of that later. \To Sebebbaeoff] There 
now, ask him ^what he thinks ; this estate was bought 
from his uncle. 

Sebebbaeoff. Ah I Why should I ask questions ? 
What good would it do * 
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VoiTSK/. The price was ninety-five thousand roubles. 
My father paid seventy and left a debt of twenty-five. 
Now listen ! This place cordd never have been bought 
had I not renounced my inheritance in favour of my sister, 
whom I deeply loved — and what is more, I worked for 
ten years like an ox, and paid o5 the debt. * 

'Sebebbakovf. I regret ever having started this con- 
versation. 

V oiTSKi. Thanks entirely to my own personal efforts, the 
place is entirely clear of debts, and now, when I have 
grown old, you want to throw me out, neck and crop * .» 

Sebebbaeoee I can’t imagme what yon are driving at. 

VorrsKi. For twenty-five years I have managed this 
place, and have sent you the retums from it like the most 
honest of servants, and you have never given me one smgle 
word of thanks for my work, not one — neither m my youth 
nor now. You allowed me a meagre salary ofifive hundred 
roubles a year, a beggar’s pittance, and have never even 
thought of addmg a rouble to it. 

Sebebbakoff. What did I know about such thmgs, 
Ivan 1 1 am not a practical man and don’t understand 

them. You might have helped yourself to all you wanted. 

VoiTSKi. Yes, why did I not steal ? Don’t you all 
despise me for not steahng, when it would have been 
only justice * And I should not now have been a beggar ! 

Mme. VorrsKAYA. [Siernlif] Jean • 

Telegin. [Agitated] Vanya, old man, don’t talk m that 
way. Why spoil such pleasant relations ? [Se embraces 
Aim] Do stop I 

VorrsKi. For twenty-five years I have been sittmg here 
with my mother like a mole in a burrowi' Our every 
thought and hope was yours and yours only. By day we 
talked with pride of you and your work, and spoke your 
name with veneration ; our nights we wasted reading the 
books and papers which my soul now loathes. 
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Telegin. Don’t, Vanya, don’t. I can’t atancj it. 

Sebebraeoee. \y7rathfvlly\ What undei heaven do you 
want, dnywaj ? 

VerrsKi. We used to think of you as almost superhuman, 
but now the scales have fallen from my eyes and I see you 
as you are I You write on art without knowmg anything 
about it. Those hooks of yours which I used to admire are 
not worth one copper kopeck. You are a ho^E ! 

• Sebebbaeoee. Can’t anyone make him stop 1 I am 
going! 

Helena. Ivan, 1 command you to stop this instant ! 
Do you hear me 1 

VoiTSEi. I refuse 1 [Sebebbaeoee tries to get out of the 
room, hut VorrsEi ba/rs the door] Wait 1 I have not done 
yet ! You have wrecked my hfe. I have never hved. 
My best ye^rs have gone for nothmg, have been rumed, 
thanks to you. You are my most bitter enemy 1 

Teleoin. I can’t stand it, 1 can’t stand it. I am 
gomg. [He goes out in great excitement. 

Sebebbaeoee. But what do you want * What earthly 
right have you to use such language to me ? Ruination ! 
If this estate is yours, then take it, and let me be rumed 1 

Helena. I am gomg away out of this hell this nunute. 
IShneks'] This is too much • 

VoiTSEi. My hfe has been a failure. I am clever and 
brave and strong. If I had hved a normal life I might have 
become another Schopenhauer or Dostoiefiski. I am losmg 
my head 1 I am going crazy 1 Mother, I am in despair 1 
Oh, mother ' 

Mme. VJitseaya. [Sternly] Listen, Alexander ! 

Sonia /alls on her knees beside the nurse and nestles 
against her. 

-Sonia. Oh, nurse, nurse 1 

VoiTSEi. Mother I What shall I do 1 But no, don’t 
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speak ! I know what to do. [To SEaEBRAKOFP] And you 
will undefstand me I 

He goes out through the door in the centre of the room 
and Mme, Voitskaya follows him. " 

Seeebbaeoff. Tell me, what on earth is the matter 1 
Take this lunatic out of my sight ' I cannot possibly \ive 
tmder the same roof with him. His room [He points to the 
centre door] is almost next door to mine. Let him take 
himself ofE mto the village or into the wmg of the 
house, or I shall leave here at once. 1 cannot stay ifi 
the same house with him. 

Helewa. [To her husband] We are leaving to-day , we 
must get ready at once for our departure. 

Sebebrakoff. What a perfectly dreadful man ! 

SoKiA. [On her knees beside the nurse and turning to her 
father. She speaks mth emotion] You must be kind to us, 
papa. Uncle Vanya and I are so unhappy > [Controlling her 
despair] Have pity on us. Eemember how tjncle Vanya 
and Granny used to copy and translate your books for you 
every night — every, every night. Uncle Vanya has toiled 
without rest ; he would never spend a penny on us, we sent 
it all to you. We have not eaten the bread of idleness. I 
am not saymg this as 1 should hke to, but you must under- 
stand us, papa, you must be merciful to us. 

Helena [Yery excited, to her husband] For heaven’s 
sake, Alexander, go and have a talk with him — explam ' 
Sebebrakoff. Very well, I shall have a talk with him, 
but I won’t apologise for a thing. I am not angry with 
hun, but you must confess that his behaviour has been 
strange, to say the least. Excuse me, I shall go to him. 

[He goes out through the^centre door. 
Helena. Be gentle with him ; try to quiet him. 

[BAe fellows him out. 
Sonia. [Nestling nearer to Marina] Nurse, oh, nurse > 
Marina. It’s all right, my baby. When the geese 
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liave cackled they 'mil be still again. Fust they cackle and 
then th^y stop. 

Sonia. Nurse ! 

Marina. You are trembling all over, as if you "were 
freezmg. There, there, little orphan baby, God is merciful. 
A little Imdeu-tea, and it -will all pass away. Don’t cry, 
my sweetest. {Looking angrily at the door m the centre 
of the roowi] See, the geese have all gone now. The devil 
take them I 

* A shot IS heard. Helena screams behind the scenes. 
, Sonia shudders. 

Marina. Bang ' What’s that ? 

Serebbaeoef {Comes in reeling with terror] Hold him t 
hold him 1 He has gone mad ! 

Helena and Voitsei are seen struggling m the 
doorway. 

Helena. ,{Trying to wrest the revolver from him\ Give 
it to me , give it to me, I tell you I 
Voitsei. Let me go, Helena, let me go 1 {He frees 
himself and rushes in, looking everywhere for Sbrebbaeofp] 
Where is he * Ah, there he is > {He shoots at him. A poMse] 
I didn’t get him ^ I missed agam 1 {Funouslyl Damnation ! 
Damnation ! To hell with him ' 

He fkngs the revolver on the floor, and drops helpless 
into a chavr. Sebebraeofe stands as if stupefied. 
Helena leans against the wall, almost fainting. 
Helena. Take me away ' Take me away ' I can’t 
stay here — I can’t ! 

Voitsei. [Zw despair} Oh, what shall I do * What shall 
I do 1 

Sonia. [lSq/%] Oh, nurse, nurse ' 


The curtain falls. 
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Voitski’b bedroom, which is also his office. A table stands 
near the window; on it are ledgers, letter scales, and 
pipers of every description. Near-by stands a smaUtr 
table bdonging to Astboff, with his paints and drawing 
materials. On the wall hangs a cage containing a starting. 
There is also a map of Africa on the waU, obviously of 
no use to anybody. There is a large sofa covered vnQi 
buckram. A door to the left leads into an inner room; 
one to the right leads into the front hall, and b^ore this 
door hes a mat for the peasants with their muddy boots 
to stand on. It is an autumn evening. '‘The silence is 
profound. Telegin and Marina are sitting facing 
one another, winding wool. 

Teleoin. Be qmck, Manna, oi we shall be called away 
to say good-bye before you have finished. The carnage 
has already been ordered, 

Marina. [Trying to wind more quickly] I am a httle 
tired. 

Telegin. They are gomg to Kharkofi to hve. 

Mabina. They do well to go. 

Telegin. They have been frightened. The professor’s 
wife won’t stay here an hour longer. “ K we are going 
at all, let’s be off,” says she, “ we shall go to KharkofE and 
look about us, and then we can send for our things.” They 
are traveUing hght. It seems, Marina, |,that fate has 
decreed for them not to live here. 

Mabina. And qmte nghtly. What a storm they hRve 
just raised 1 It was shameful 1 
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Tbleqin. It was indeed. The scene was worthy of the 
blush of^AibazofsH. 

Map45ia. I wish I’d never laid eyes on them. [A yowse] 
Now we shall ’have things as they were again : tea at eight, 
dinner at one, and supper in the evenmg ; everything in 
order as decent folk, as Christians like to have it. [Stgha} 
It IS a long time since I have eaten noodles. 

Tblegin. Yes, we haven’t had noodles for ages. 
^ause\ Not for ages As I was gomg through the village 
this morning. Manna, one of the shop-keepers called after 
mte, “Hit you hanger-on • ” I felt it bitterly. 

Mabina. Don’t pay the least attention to them, master ; 
we are all dependants on God. You and Soma and all of 
ns. Everyone must work, no one can sit idle. Where ia 
Soma 1 

Teleodt. In the garden with the doctor, lookmg for 
Ivan. They fear he may lay violent hands on himself. 

Marina. Where is his pistol 1 

Teiegin. [TTAisjjers] I hid it m the cellar. 

VoiTSKi and Astroef come in. 

VoiTSKi. Leave me alone l {To Marina and Telegin] 
Go away > Go away and leave me to myself, if but for 
an hour. I won’t have you watchmg me hke this * 

Telegin. Yes, yes, Vanya {He goes out on tiptoe. 

Marina. The gander cackles , ho ! ho 1 ho ' 

gathers wp her wool and goes out. 

VoiTSKi. Leave me by myself ' 

Astboff. I would, with the greatest pleasure. I 
ought to have gone long ago, but I shan’t leave you until 
you have returned what you took from me. 

VoiTSKi. I took nothmg from you. 

Astboff. ^ I am not jestmg, don’t detam me, I really 
must go. 

• VoiTSKi. I took nothmg of yours. 

Astboff. You didn’t 1 Very well, I shall have to wait 
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a httle longer, and then you will have to forgive me if I 
resort to' force. We shall have to bmd you and search 
yon. I mean what I say. 

VoiTSKi. Do as you please. lA ‘pause\ Oh, to m4ke such 
a fool of myself I To shoot twice and miss him both 
tunes! I shall never forgive myself. , 

Astroff. When the impulse came to shoot, it would 
have been as well had you put a bullet through your own 
head. 

VoiTSKi. [Shruggvng his shoulders'] Strange ! I attempted 
murder, and am not gomg to be arrested or brought^ to 
trial. That means that they thmk me mad. [With a 
bitter laugh] Me I I am mad, and those who hide their 
worthlessness, their dullness, thear crymg heartiessness 
behind a professor’s mask, are sane 1 Those who marry old 
men and then deceive them under the noses of all, are sane l 
I saw you kiss her , I saw you in each other’s ^rms 1 

Astroff. Yes, sir, I did loss her , so there 

[He puts his thumb to his nose. 

VoiTSKi. [Bis eyes on the door] No, it is the earth that is 
mad, because she still bears us on her breast. 

Astroff. That is nonsense. 

VoiTSKi. Well * Am I not a madman, and therefore 
irresponsible ? Haven’t I the right to talk nonsense * 

Astroff. This is a farce 1 You are not mad , you are 
simply a ridiculous fool. I used to think every fool was 
out of his senses, but now I see that lack of sense is a man’s 
normal state, and you are perfectly normal. 

VorrsKi. [Covers his face with his hands] Oh • If you 
knew how ashamed 1 am 1 These piercing pangs of shame 
are bke nothmg on earth. [In an agonised vofce] I can’t 
endure them ' [He leans against the table] What can 1 do ^ 
What can I do ? f 

Astroff. Nothing. 

VoiTSKi. You must tell me something I Oh, my God I 
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I am forty-seven years old. I may live to sixty; I 
still have thirteen years before me ; an eterm^ ! How 
shall I b^able to endure life for thirteen years * What shall 
I do * ^ How can I fill them * Oh, don’t you see * [He 
“presses Astbo'pf’s hand, convulsively] Don’t you see, if 
only I could hve the rest of my life m some new way ! 
if I could only wake some still, bright morning and feel 
that hfe had begun agam , that the past was forgotten 
and had vanished Uke smoke. [He weeps] Oh, to begin 
life anew I Tell me, teU me how to begm. 

Astboff. \CrossTy] What nonsense 1 What sort of a new 
life can you and I look forward to * We can have no hope. 

VoiTSKi. None ? 

Astboff. None. Of that I am convinced. 

VoiTSKi. Tell me what to do. [He puts his hand to 
his heart] I feel such a burning pam here. 

Astboff. •[ShotOs angrily] Stop ' [Then, more gently] 
It may be that posterity, wluch will despise us for our blmd 
and stupid hves, will find some road to happmess ; but we — 
you and I — ^have but one hope, the hope that we may be 
visited by visions, perhaps by pleasant ones, as we lie 
resting m our graves. [Sighing] Yes, brother, there were 
only two respectable, mtelligent men in this county, you 
and I. Ten years or so of this hfe of ours, this miserable 
life, have sucked us under, and we have become as con- 
temptible and petty as the rest. But don’t try to talk 
me out of my purpose! Give me what you took from 
me, will you ? 

VoiTSKi. I took nothing from you. 

Astboff.) You took a httle bottle of morphine out of 
my medicme case. [A pause] Listen • If you are positively 
determined totmake an end to yourself, go into the woods 
and shoot yourself there. Give up the morphine, or there 
will be a lot of talk and guesswork , people will think I 
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gave it to you. I dou’t fancy having to perform a post- 
mortem .m you. Do you think 1 should find it interesting ? 

Sonia comes m. 

VoiTSKi. Leave me alone. 

Astboff. [To Sonia] Soma, your uncle has stolen a 
bottle of morphme out of my medicme case and won’t 
give it up. Tell him that his behaviour is — well, unwise. 
I haven’t tune, I must be gomg. 

Sonia. Uncle Vanya, did you take the morphme ? * 

Astboff. Yes, he took it. lA patise} I am absolutely 
sure. 

Sonia. Give it up ! Why do you want to frighten us ? 
[Tenderly] Give it up. Uncle Vanya ! My misfortune is 
perhaps even greater than yours, but I am not plunged 
in despair. I endure my sorrow, and shall endure it until 
my hfe comes to a natural end You must ,endure yours, 
too. [A pause] Give it up I Dear, darlmg Uncle Vanya. 
Give it up I [SAe weeps] You are so good, I am sure you will 
have pity on us and give it up. You must endure your 
sorrow, Uncle Vanya , you must endure it. 

VoiTSKi takes a bottle from the drawer of the table and 
hands it to Astboff. 

VoiTSKi. There it is 1 [To Sonia] And now, we must get 
to work at once , we must do somethmg, or else I shall not 
be able to endure it. 

Sonia. Yes, yes, to work I As soon as we have seen 
them off we shall go to work. [She nervously straightens 
out the papers on the table] Everythmg is m a muddle I 

Astboff. [Putting the bottle vn his case, which he straps 
together] Now I can be ofi. ** 

Helena comes in. 

Helena. Are you here, Ivan ? We aife sLartmg m a 
moment. Go to Alexander, he wants to speak to you. 

Sonia. Go, Uncle Vanya. [/SAe takes Voitski’s am] 
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Come, you and papa must make peace , that is absolutely 
necessary. 

ScOTA and Voitski go out. 

Helena. I. am gomg away. [She gives Astroef her 
hard} Good-bye. 

AemoEF. So soon % 

Helena. The carnage is waitmg. 

Astbofp. Good-bye. 

^ Helena You promised me you would go away yourself, 
to-day. 

Astboff. I have not forgotten. I am gomg at once. 
[A pause] Were you frightened * Was it so ternble ? 

Helena. Yes. 

Astboff. Couldn’t you stay * Couldn’t you 1 
To-morrow — in the forest 

Helena. No. It is all settled, and that is why I can 
look you Bojiravely m the face. Our departure is fixed. 
One thmg I must ask of you : don’t thmk too badly of 
me , I should like you to respect me. 

Astboff. Ah ' [With an impatient gesture] Stay, I 
implore you ' Confess that there is nothing for you to 
do in this world. You have no object m life, there is 
nothmg to occupy your attention, and sooner or later your 
feehngs must master you. It is inevitable. It would be 
better if it happened not in Kharkofi or m Kursk, but here, 
in nature’s lap. It would then at least be poetical, even 
beautiful. Here you have the forests, the houses half m 
rums that Turgemefi writes of. 

Helena. How comical you are • I am angry with you 


and yet I shall always remember you with pleasure. You 
are mteresimg and ongmal You and I will never meet 
again, and so I shall tell you — why should I conceal it * — 
that I am juit a little m love with you. Come, one more 
l^t pressme of our hands, and then let us part good friends. 
Let us not bear each other any ill wiU. 
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Astkoif. \Pressvng Tier Tumi] Yes, go. \T}mightfuUy\ 
You seem to be sincere and good, and yet there is Something 
strangely disquietmg about all your personally. No 
sooner id you arnve here with your husbaAd than every- 
one whom you found busy and actively creatmg something 
was forced to drop hia work and give himself up for the 
whole summer to your husband’s gout and yourself. You 
and he have mfected us with your idleness. I have been 
swept ofE my feet , I have not put my hand to a thmg fdt 
weeks, durmg which sickness has been runnmg its course 
unchecked among the people, and the peasants have been 
pasturing their cattle m my woods and young plantations. 
Go where you wiU, you and your husband will always 
carry destruction m your tram. I am ]okmg of course, 
and yet I am strangely sure that had you stayed here we 
should have been overtaken by the most immense 
desolation. I would have gone to my rum* and you — 
you would not have prospered. So go ' E finita la 
comed/ia J 

Helena. [Snatching a pencil off Astboff’s table, and 
hiding it with a qmcTc movement] I shall take this pencil for 
memory ' 

Astsoff. How strange it is. We meet, and then 
suddenly it seems that we must part for ever. That is the 
way m this world As long as we are alone, before Uncle 
Vanya comes m with a bouquet — allow me — ^to kiss you 
good-bye — may 1 1 [He hisses her on the cheelc\ So ' 
Splendid ' 

Helena. I wish you every happiness. [She glances 
about her} For once in my life, 1 shall ! and scoruythe conse- 
quences I [She lasses him impetuously, and they quicldy 
part] I must go. t 

Astboff Yes, go. If the carnage is there, then start 
at once. [They stand Uslemng. 

Astboff. E finita! 
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VOITSKI, ^BBEBBAEOFF, MmE. VoITSEAYA UntA 
her book, Tblbgin, and Sonia come m. ] 

SebebbAkoff. [To Voitski] Shame on him who bears 
malice for the past. I have gone through so much m the 
last few hours that I feel capable of writmg a whole treatise 
on the conduct of life for the instruction of posterity. I 
gladly accept your apology, and myself ask your forgiveness. 

\He kisses Voitski three times. 

^ Helena embraces Sonia. 

^ Sebebbakoff. [Kissing Mue. Voitskaya’s hanl\ 
Mother ! 

Mmb. Voitskaya. [Kissing him'\ Have your picture 
taken, Alexander, and send me one. You know how dear 
you are to me. 

Telegin Good-bye, your Excellency. Don’t forgeit us. 

Sebebbakoff. [Htsswiflf his daugkleir] Good-bye, good- 
bye all. [Shaking hands with Astboff] Many thanks for 
your pleasant company. I have a deep regard for your 
opimons and your enthusiasm, but let me, as an old man, 
give one word of advice at partmg : do something, my 
fnend I Work 1 Do something ! [They aU bow] Good 
luck to you all. 

[He goes outfoUowed by Mme. Voitseaya and Sonia. 

Voitski. [Kissing Helena’s hand fervently] Good-bye — 
forgive me. I shall never see you again I 

Helena. [Touched] Good-bye, dear boy. 

She hghtly kisses his head as he bends over her hand, 
and goes out. 

Astboff. Tell them to brmg my carnage round too. 
Waffles. 

Telegin. ^Ah right, old man. 

Astboff and Voitski are left behind done. Astboff 
collects his paints and drawing materials .on the 
. table and packs them away m a box. 

Astboff. Why don’t you go to see them off ? 
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VoiTSKi. Let them go ! I — I can’t out there. I 
feel too lad. I must go to work on something at once. 
To work'' To work ' o 

He rummages through his papers on the table. A 
pause. The tinMing of belis is heard as the horses 
trot away. 

Astbofp. They have gone ! The professor, I suppose, 
is glad to go. He couldn’t be tempted hack now by a 
fortune. 

Marina comss m. 

Marina. They have gone. 

[She sits down m am, arm-chair and knits her stocking. 
Sonia comes in wiping her eyes. 

Sonia. They have gone. God be with them. [To her 
uncZe] And now. Uncle Vanya, let us do somethmg ! 

VoiTSKi. To work ! To work • 

Sonia. It is long, long, smce you and I haVe sat together 
at this table. [She lights a lamp on the table] No mk! 
[She takes the inkstand to the cupboard and fills it from an 
ink-botde] How sad it is to see them go 1 
Mmb. Voitskata comes slowly in. 

Mmb, Voitskata. They have gone. 

She sits down and at once becomes absorbed in her book. 
Sonia sits down at the table and looks through an 
accoumt book. 

Sonia. First, Uncle Vanya, let us wnte up the accounts. 
They are m a dreadful state. Come, begm. Tou take one 
and I will take the other. 

VoiTSKi. In account with [They sit sUendy lortting. 

Marina. [Yawning] The sand-man has coi®e. 

Astrobf. How still it is. Their pens scratch, the 
cricket smgs ; it is so warm and comfortablei I hate to go. 

[The tinUing of beds is heard. 

Astboff. My carriage has come. There now remains 
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but to say good-Bye to you, my friends, and to my table 
here, and then — away ! [He puts the map %nto the jortfoho. 

Maeina. Don’t hurry away ; sit a little longer with us. 

Asteofi’. Impossible 

VoiTSKi [Wnting\ And carry forward from the old 

debt' two seventy-five 

WoEKMAN comes m. 

WoEKMAX. Your carnage is waiting, sir. 

^STEOFF. All right. [He hands the Woekman hts 
, medicme-case, portfolio, and box} Look out, don’t crush the 
portfoho I 

WoEKMAN. Very well, sir. 

Sonia. When shall we see yon again ! 

Astroff. Hardly before next summer. Probably not 
this wmter, though, of course, if anything should happen 
you will let me know. [He shakes hands with them} Thank 
you for your bmdness, for your hospitality, for evei^hing 1 
[He goes up to Maeina and hisses her head} Good-bye, old 
nurse ' 

Marina. Are you going without your tea I 

Astboff. I don’t want any, nurse. 

Marina. Won’t you have a drop of vodka ? 

Abtboff. [Hesitatingly} Yes, I might. 

Marina goes out. 

Astrofp. [After a pause} My ofi-wheeler has gone lame 
for some reason. I noticed it yesterday when Peter was 
takmg him to water. 

VoiTSKi. You should have him re-shod. 

Asteoff. I shall have to go around by the blacksmith’s 
on my way home. It can’t be avoided [He stands looking 
up at the map of Africa hanging on the wall} I suppose it is 
roasting hot m Africa now. 

VoiTSKi. Yes, I suppose it is. 

Maeina comes back carrying a tray on which are a 
glass of vodka and a piece of bread. 
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Mabina Help yourself. 

A|jTE 0 B'I' di inhs. 

Mabina To your good health ' [SAe boiis deeply] 
Eat your bread with it. '■ 

Asteofp. No, I like it so. And now, good-bye. [To 
Mabina] You needn’t come out to see me off, nurse 

He goes ovi. Sonia /oZtoios him loith a candle to light 
him to the carnage. Maeina sits down tn her 
ai m-chair 

VoiTSKi [Wilting] On the 2nd of February, twenty 
pounds of butter , on the 16th, twenty pounds of bujter 

again. Buckwheat flout 

[d pause. Bdls are heard tinkling. 

Maeina. He has gone. [A pause. 

Sonia comes in and sets the candlestick on the table 

Sonia. He has gone. 

VoiTSKi [Adding and writing] Total, fifteen — ^twenty- 
five — 

Sonia sits down and begins to write. 

Mabina [Yawning] Oh, ho i The Lord have mercy 
Telegin comes in on tiptoe, sits down near the door, 
and begins to tune his guitar. 

VoiTSKi. [To Sonia, stroking her hair] Oh, my child, I 
am so miserable , if you only knew how miserable I am ! 

Sonia What can we do * We must live our lives. [A 
pause] Yes, we shall live. Uncle Vanya We shall hve 
through the long procession of days before us, and through 
the long evemngs , we shall patiently bear the trials that 
fate imposes on us ; we shall work for others without rest, 
both now and when we are old ; and when our last hour 
comes we shall meet it humbly, and there, beyoifH. the grave, 
we shall say that we have suflered and wept, that our life 
was bitter, and God will have pity on us Ah, then dear, 
dear Uncle, we shall see that bnght and beautiful Ide, 
we shall rejoice and look back upon our sorrow here; a 
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tender smile — .^nd — we shall rest. I have faith, Uncle, 
fervent, passionate faith. [Sonia kneels down \xfore her 
uncle ano, lays her head on his hands. She speaks m a weary 
voice] We shall rest. [Telegin plays softly on the guitar] 
We shall rest. We shall hear the angels. We shall 
see, heaven shining like a jewel. We shall see all evil 
and all our pam sink away in the great compassion that 
shall enfold the world. Our life will be as peaceful and 
tender and sweet as a caress. I have faith , I have faith. 
L»SAe wipes away her tears] My poor, poor Uncle Vanya, 
you are crying ' [Weeping] Yon have never known what 
happmess was, but wait. Uncle Vanya, wait • We shall 
rest. [She embraces hm] We shall rest. [The Watoh- 
uan’s raiUe is heard in the garden ; Teleoin plays sofdy * 
Mme VoiTSEAYA wTites something on the margin of her 
pamphlet , Mabina knits her stocking] We shall rest. 

The curtain slowly falls. 
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Yasha, a young footman 
A Tramp 

A Station-master 
Post-Opfioe Clerk 
Guests 
A Servant 


The action takes place on Mme. Banevbey’s estate 



, ACT ONE 

A^room which is siiU caUed the nursery. One of the doors 
leads into AmrA’s room. It u close on suniise. It is 
May. The cherry-trees are in flower hut it is chilly in 
the garden. There is an early frost. The windows of 
the room are shut. Ddnyasha comes in with a candle, 
and Lofaehin with a book in his hand. 

LoPAKHiil. The train’s arrived, thank God. What’s the 
time ! 

Dukyasha It will soon be two. [Blows out candle] It is 
light alreadj. 

LoPAKinN. How much was the train late ? Two hours 
at least [Yawns and stretches himself] I have made a rotten 
mesa of it 1 I came here on purpose to meet them at the 
station, and then overslept myself ... m my chair. Itls 
a pity. I wish you’d wakened me 

Ddstasha. I thought you’d gone away. [Listening] I 
think I hear them coming 

Lopakhin. [Listens] No. . . . They’ve got to collect 
their lugsage and so on. . . . [Pause] Lubov Andreyevna 
has been living abroad for five years ; I don’t know what 
she’Ubehke^now. . . . She’s a good sort — an easy, simple 
person. I remember when I was a boy of fifteen, my 
■father, who is dead — he used to keep a shop in the village 

217 
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here — ^hit me on the face with his fist, and pay nose bled. . . 
We had gone mto the yard together for something or other, 
and he w^s a little drunk. Lubow Andreyevna, as I remember 
her now) was still young, and very thin, and she tuok me 
to the washstand here in this very room, the nursery She 
said, “ Don’t cry, httle man, it’ll be all right in tima for 
yourweddmg.” [Pause] “Little man”. . . . My father was 
a peasant, it’s true, but here I am in a white waistcoat and 
yellow shoes ... a pearl out of an oyster. I’m nch no'v^, 
with lota of money, but just think about it and examme me, 
and you’ll find I’m still a peasant down to the marrow of 
my bones. [Turns oner the pages of hts booife] Here I’ve 
been reading this book, but I understood nothing. I read 
and fell asleep. [Pause. 

Dunyasha. The dogs didn’t sleep aU night ; they know 
that they’re coming. 

Lopakhin. What’s up with you DunyashU . . . ? 

Duktasha. My hands are shaking. I shall faint. 

Lofakhik. You’re too sensitive, Dunyasha. You dress 
]ust like a lady, and you do your hair like one too. You 
oughtn’t. You should pcnow your place. 

Epiehodot. [Enters vnth a bouquet. Ee wears a short 
jacket and bnlMandy polished boots which squeak audibly 
Ee drops the bouquet as he enters, then picks it up] The 
gardener sent these ; says they’re to go into the dining- 
room. [Gives the bouquet to Dunyasha. 

Lopaehin. Andjyou’ll bring me some kyass. 

Dunyasha. Very well [Exit. 

Epikhodov. There’s a frost this morning — ^three degrees, 
and the oherry-trees are all in flower. I can’t approve of 
our chmate. [SigAs] I can’t. Our chmate is mdisposed to 
favour us even this once. And, Ermolai Alexe;^vitch, allow 
me to say to you, in addition, that I bought myself some. 
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boots two days ^igo, and I beg to assure you that they 
squeak in a per^tly unbearable manner. What shall I 
put on them * 

LoPiJcuxx po away You bore me. 

Epikhodov. Some misfortune happens to me every day 
But. I don’t complain , I’m used to it, and. I can smile. 
[DuktjlShs. comes in and brings Lopaehin some kvass] I 
shall go. [Knocks over a chair] There. . . . [Triumphantly] 
TJiere, you see, if I may use the word, vfhat circumstances 
I am in, so to speak. It is even simply marvellous. 

> [Exit. 

D 0 HTASHA I may confess to you, Emolai Alexeyevitch, 
that Epikhodov has proposed to me. 

Lopakhin. Ah I 

Dcnyasha. I don’t know what to do about it. He’s a 
nice young man, but every now and again, when he begms 
talking, you ian’t understand a word he’s saymg. I think 
I like him. He’s madly in love with me. He’s an unlucky 
man ; every day something happens. We tease him 
about it. They call him “ Two-and-twenty troubles.” 

Lopakhik. [Listens] There they come, I think. 

Dunyabha They’re coming 1 What’s the matter with 
me 1 I’m cold all over. 

Lopakhin. There they are, nght enough. Let’s go and 
meet them. Will she know me 1 We haven’t seen each 
other for five years. 

Dunyasha. [Excited] I shall faint in a minute, . . . 
Oh, I’m fainting ! 

Two carnages are heard driving up to the house 
L()faehin and Ddityasha quickly go out. The 
stage ts empty A noise begins in the next room. 
Fipks, leaning on a stick, walks quickly across the 
stage , he has just been to meet Lubov Andbbybvna. 
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He wears an old-fashioned livery ^nd a tail hat. He 
« sayinfj something to himself, hut not a word of U 
can be made aui. The no-ise behind the stage gets 
louder and louder A I'lj’-r is heard: “iLel's go 
in there ” Enter Lubov Akukeyetna, Anya, and 
CharloiTA Ivanovna with a hWe dog on a chain, 
and all dressed in travelling clothes, Yarya in a 
long coat and with a kerchief on her head Gaev, 
SlMKONOV-PiaCElN, LoPAKmN, Dunyasha w^h 
a jiarcel and an umbrella, and a servant with luggage , 
— aU crass the 1 oom. >• 

Anta. Let’s come tkrough here. Do you remember 
what thu room is, mother t 
Lubot. [Joyfully, through her tears] The nursery 1 
Vabya. How cold it is' My hands are quite numb. 
[To Lubov Andbetevna] Your rooms the white one and 
the violet one, axe just as they used to be, ndother. 

Lubov. My dear nursery, oh, you beautiful room. . . 

I used to sleep here when I was a baby [Aisses her brother, 
Vabta, then her brother agairi] And Varya is just as she used 
to be, just like a nun. And I knew Dunyasha. 

[it’sses her. 

Gajev. The train was two hours late. There now; 
how’s that for punctuality 1 

Chablotta. [To PiscniN] My dog eats nuts too. 

PiscHiN. [.AstonwAed] To think of tuat, now ' 

[All go out except Anya and Dunyasha. 
Dunyasha. We did have to wait for you ! 

[Takes off Anya’s cloak and hat. 
Anta. ... I didn’t get any sleep for four mghts on the 
journey. . . . I’m awfully cold. ^ 

Dunyasha. You went away during Lent, when it was 
snowing and frosty, but now * Darhng ' [Laughs and 
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Idsieslter] Wedidjhavetowaitforyou, myjoy, mjpet. . . . 
I must tell you at once, I can’t bear to wait a minute. 
Anya. \Tvrei'\ Something else now ... 1 1 

Duntasua ‘The clerk, Bpdehodov, proposed to me after 
Easter. 

AkYA. Always the same. . . . [Puts her hair siraigM\ 
I’ve lost all my hairpins . . . 

[iS7iS ts very iued, and even staggers as she tealks. 
*Dunyasha. I don’t know what to think about it. He 
■* loves me, he loves me so much • 

Anya [ioojfcs into her room , tn a gentle voice] My room, 
my windows, as if I’d never gone away. I’m at home • 
To-morrow morning I’ll get up and have a run in the 
garden. . . . Oh, if I could only get to sleep I I didn’t 
sleep the whole journey, I was so bothered. 

DuNTABHAy Peter Sergeyevitch came two days ago. 
Anya. [Joyfully] Peter 1 

Duntasha. He sleeps m the bath-house, he lives there. 
He said he was afraid he’d be m the way. [Looks at her 
pocket-watch] I ought to wake him, but Barbara Mihailovna 
told me not to “ Don’t wake him,” she said. 

Enter Vauya, a hunch of keys on her belt. 

Varya. Dunyasha, some cofiee, quick. Mother wants 
some. 

Dunyasha. This minute. [Exit. 

Varya. Well, you’ve come, glory be to God. Home 
again. [Garessmg her] My darlmg is back again 1 My 
pretty one is back again I 
Anya. Iidid have an awful time, I tell you. 

Varya. I can just imagine it I 

Anya. I wt!nt away m Holy Week ; it was very cold then. 
Charlotte talked the whole way and would go on performing 
Her tricks. Why did you tie Charlotta on to me 1 
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Vasya. You couldn’t go alone, daili^g, at aeyenteen ! 

Anya. We went to Pans ; it’s cold tkere and snowing 
I talk (drench perleotly kombly. My mother lives on the 
fifth floor. I go to her, and find her there wilft vaiious 
Frenchmen, women, an old abbe with a book, and every- 
thing m tobacco smoke and with no comfort at tfll. I 
suddenly became very sorry for mother — so sorry that I 
took her head m my arms and hugged her and wouldn’t 
let her go. Then mother started hugging me and crymg ■* . . 

Vasya. [PTeeptng] Don’t say any more, don't say anj* 
more. ... 

Anya She’s akeady sold her -villd, near Mentone ; she’s 
nothmg left, nothing And I haven’t a copeck left either , 
we only just managed to get here And mother won’t 
understand < We had dinner at a station ; she asked for 
all the expensive things, and tipped the waiters one rouble 
each. And Charlotta too. Yasha wants his share too — 
it’s too bad. Mother’s got a footman now, Yasha ; we’ve 
brought him here 

Vasya. I saw the wretch. 

Anya. How’s business 1 Has the mterest been paid 1 

Vasya. Not much chance of that. 

Anya Oh God, oh God . . . 

Vasya. The place will be sold m August. 

Anya. 0 God. . . . 

Lopakhin. [Loolcs tn at the door and mooe] Moo ! . . 

[Exit. 

Vasya. [Through her tears] I’d like to. . . . 

[SIt,7Les her Jist. 

Anya. [Emhraces Vasya, softly] Varya, has he proposed 
to you 1 [Vasya shakes her head] But he loves you. . . . 
Why don’t you make up your mmds ? Why do you keep 
on waitmg 1 
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Varya. I thiiik_tli.it it will all come to nothing. He’s 
a busy man I’m^not his aSair ... he pays no attention 
to me. Bless the man, I don’t want to see him . J . But 
everybody talks about our marriage, everybody congratu- 
lates me, and there’s nothing m it at all, it’s all like a dream. 
[Zn another tone] You’ve got a brooch hke a bee. 

Anya. [Sadly] Mother bought it. [Goet into her room, 
and talks lightly, like a child] In Pans I went up m a balloon I 
^ABYA My darhng’s come back, my pretty one’s come 
.back ! [Dunyasha has already returned with the eoffee-jpot 
andns making the coffee] I go about all day, looking after 
the house, and I think all the time, if only you could marry 
a nch man, then I’d be happy and would go away some- 
where by myself, then to Kiev ... to Moscow, and so 
on, from one holy place to another. I’d tramp and tramp. 
That would be splendid • 

Anya. The*bird8 are singing in the garden. What time 
is it now 1 

Varya. It must be getting on for three. Time you went 
to sleep, darling. [Goes into Anya’s room] Splendid ! 

[Enter Yasha with a 'plant shawl and a travelling bag 
Yasha [Crossing the stage • Politely] May I go this way ? 
Dunyasha. I hardly knew you, Yasha. You have 
changed abroad. 

Yasha. Hm . . . and who are you 1 
Dunyasha. When you went a\say I was only so high 
[Showing with her hand] I’m Dunyasha, the daughter of 
Theodore Kozoyedov You don’t remember > 

Yasha. Oji, you httle cucumber ' 

Looks round and embraces her She screams and drops 
a sauqpr. Yasha goes out quickly 
Varya. [In the doorway : In an angry voice] What's 

thAtl 
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Duhyabha. [Through her tears\ I’ve broken a eaucer. 

Vakta. It muj bring luck. i 

Aky^ [Coming out of het room] We must tell mother 
that Peter’s hero. 

Varya. I told them not to wake him. 

Anya. [ThoughtfuUy\ Father died six years ago, apd a 
month later my brother Gnsha was drowned in the river — 
such a dear little boy of seven I Mother couldn’t bear it ; 
she went away, away, without lookmg round. . . ^ 
[Shudders] How I understand her ; if only she knew ! 
And Peter Trofimov was Grisha’s tutor, he might «tell 
her. . . . 

Enter Fires %n a short jaejeei and xdhite waistcoat 

Fires [Goes to the coffee-fot, nervously] The mistress 
is going to have some food here. . . . [Puts on white gloves] 
Is the coSeo ready 1 [To Dunyabha, severely] Youl 
Where’s the cream ! ‘ 

Dunyasiu. Oh, dear me ... ! [Eapid exit. 

Fires. [F«m«y round the coffee-pot] Oh, you bungler . . . 
[ilfMmwrs to himself] Back from Paris . . . the master 
went to Paris once ... in a carnage. . . . [Laughs. 

Yasya. What are you talkmg about, Fiers ? 

Fires I beg your pardon! [Joyfully] The mistress is 
home again. I’ve hved to see her 1 Don’t care if I die 
now. . . . [Weeps with joy 

Enter Lubov Andrbyevna, Gaev, Lopakhin, and 
SiMRONOV-PiscEiN, the latter in a long jacket 
of thin doth and loose trousers. Gabv, coming m, 
moves his arms and body about as if he is playing 
billiards. 

Lubov. Let me remember now. Bed into the comer! 
Twice into the centre ! 

Gabv. Eight into the pocket 1 Once upon a tune you 
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and I used both to sleep in this room, and now I’m fiftj- 
one ; it does seem strange. 

Lopakhin. Yes, time does go. 

Gabv. Who does ? 

Lopakhin. I said that time does go. 

Gabv. It smells of patchouli here. 

Anta. I’m gomg to bed. Good-night, mother. 

[Zfsses Tier. 

4,Lubov. My lovely bttle one. [fi^wse* her Aond] Glad to 
be at home < I can’t get over it. 

Anya. Good-night, uncle. 

Gaev. [Zmss* her face ani hands] God be with you. 
How you do resemble your mother 1 [To his sister] You 
were just like her at her age, Luba. 

Anta gives her hand to Lopakhin and Pischin and 
goes out, shutting the door behind her. 

Lubov. Slie’s awfully tired. 

PiBOHiN It’s a very long journey. 

Vabta. [Po Lopakhin and Pibohin] Well, sirs, it’s 
getting on for three, quite time you went. 

Lubov. [Laughs] You’re just the same as ever, Varya. 
[Dram her close and kisses her] I’ll have some coSee now, 
then we’ll all go [Fiers lays a cushion under her feet] Thank 
you, dear. I’m used to colfee I dnnk it day and mght. 
Thank you, dear old man. [£tsses Fiers. 

Varya. I’ll go and see if they’ve brought in all the 
luggage. [Exit. 

Lubov. Is it really I who am sitting here t [Laughs] I 
want to jugip about and wave my arms [Covers her face 
with her hands] But suppose I’m dreaming * God knows 
I love my own country, I love it deeply ; I couldn’t look 
out of the railway carnage, I cried so much. [Through her 
tears] Still, I must have my cofiee. Thank you, Fiers. 
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Thank you, dear old man. I’m so glad you’re still 
with us. ' 

FiBBSf The day before yesterday. 

Gaev He doesn’t hear well. 

LopAKHiir. I’ve got to go oS to Kharkov by the five 
o’clock tram. I’m awfully sorry 1 I should like to have 
a look at you, to gossip a little. You’re as fine-looking 
as ever. 

PiscHiN. [Breathes heavily] Even finer-looking . 
dressed m Paris fashions . . . confound it all. 

LoPAKEcm. Your brother, Leonid Andreyevitch, says I’m 
a snob, a usurer, but that is absolutely nothing to me. Let 
him talk. Only I do wish you would believe in me as 
you once did, that your wonderful, touching eyes would 
look at me as they did before. Merciful God I My father 
was the serf of your grandfather and your own father, but 
you — ^you more than anybody else — did so much for me 
once upon a time that I’ve forgotten everything and love 
you as if you belonged to my family . . . and even more 

Lubov. I can’t sit still, I’m not in a state to do it. 
[Jumps up and walks about %n great excitement] I’ll never 
survive this happiness. . . . You can laugh at me ; I’m 
a BiUy woman. . . . My dear httle cupboard. [Kisses 
cupboard] My little table. 

Gaev Nurse has died in your absence. 

Lubov, [fiiis and dnnks coffee] Yes, bless her soul. I 
heard by letter. 

Gaev. And Anastasius has died too. Peter Kosoy has 
left me and now lives in town with the Comi^issioner of 
Pohce. 

Takes a box of sugar-candy out of his pofkel and sucks 
a piece. 

PiscHiK My daughter, Dashenka, sends her love. 
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Lopakhin. I want to say sometKing very pleasant, very 
dehghtful, to you) [Looks at hts iBotch] I’m going away at 
once, I haven’t much time . . . but I’ll tell you 4^ about 
it m two or three words. As you already know, your 
cherry orchard is to be sold to pay your debts, and the sale 
IS haed for August 22 ; but you needn’t be alarmed, dear 
madam, you may sleep in peace ; there’s a way out. 
Here’s my plan. Please attend carefully 1 Your estate 
i^only thirteen miles from the town, the railway runs by, 
• and if the cherry orchard and the land by the river are 
broken up mto buildmg lots and are then leased off for 
villas you’ll get at least twenty-five thousand roubles a 
year profit out of it 

Gabv. How utterly absurd 1 

Lubov. I don’t understand you at all, Ermolai Alezeye- 
vitch. 

Lopakhin.*You will get twenty-five roubles a year for 
each dessiatin from the leaseholders at the very least, 
and if you advertise now I’m wiUmg to bet that you won’t 
have a vacant plot left by the autumn ; they’ll all go. In 
a word, you’re saved. I congratulate you. Only, of 
course, you’ll have to put things straight, and clean up. . . . 
Eor mstance, you’ll have to pull down all the oldbmldings, 
this house, which isn’t any use to anybody now, and cut 
down the old cherry orchard. . . 

Lubov. Gut it down 1 My dear man, you must excuse 
me, but you don’t understand anything at all. If there’s 
anything mterestmg or remarkable in the whole province, 
it’s this ch^py orchard of ours. 

Lofaxhin The only remarkable thing about the orchard 
is that it’s very large. It only bears fruit every other year, 
and even then yon don’t know what to do with them; 
nobody buys any. 
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CrAEV. This orchard is mentioned in the “ EncyclopsBdio 
Dictionary.” f 

LoPAfHiN. [Looks at his waicK\ If we can’t think of 
anythmg and don’t make up our minds to anything, then 
on August 22 both the cherry orchard and the whole estate 
will be up for auction. Make up your mind I I swear 
there’s no other way out, I'll swear it again. 

Fibks. In the old days, forty or fifty years back, they 
dried the cherries, soaked them and pickled them, and 
made jam of them, and it used to happen that . . . 

Gaet. Be quiet, Fiers. 

Fiers. And then we’d send the dried cherries ofi in 
carta to Moscow and Kharkov. And money 1 And the 
dried cherries were soft, juicy, sweet, and nicely scented. . . . 
They knew the way. . . . 

Lubov. What was the way ? 

Fiebs. They’ve forgotten. Nobody remeilibers. 

PisoHiii. [To Lubov Andskvbvha] What about Paris ^ 
Eh 1 Did you eat frogs 1 

Lubov. I ate crocodiles. 

PiscHiN. To think of that, now. 

Lopakhin. Up to now in the villages there were only the 
gentry and the labourers, and now the people who hve in 
villas have arrived. All towns now, even small ones, are 
surrounded by villas. And it’s safe to say that in twenty 
years’ time the villa resident will bo aU over the place. 
At present he sits on his balcony and drinks tea, but it may 
well come to pass that he’ll begin to cultivate his patch 
of land, and then your cherry orchard will be happy, rich, 
splendid . . . 

Gaev. [Anjry] What rot! 

Enter Varta and Yasha. 

Varta. There are two telegrams for you, bttle mothu. 
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[PicJcs out a hey and noisily unlocks an antique cupboard] 
Here they are. 

Lubov. They’re from Fans. . . . [Teari them upnoithout 
readmg them] I’ve done with Paris. 

Gaxv. And do you know, Luba, how old this case is f 
A week ago 1 took out the bottom drawer ; 1 looked and 
saw figures burnt out in it. That case was made exactly 
a hundred years ago. What do you think of that 1 What 1 
W« could celebrate its jubilee. It hasn’t a soul of its own, 
«but still, say what you will, it’s a fine bookcase. 

Pf&CHiN. [Astonished] A hundred years. . . . Think of 
that ! 

Gaxv. Yes . . . it’s a real thing. [Handlmg tt] My 
dear and honoured case I I congratulate you on your 
existence, which has already for more than a hundred years 
been directed towards the bright ideals of good and justice ; 
your silent call to productive labour has not grown less 
in the hundred years [Weepvug] during which you have 
uphold virtue and faith m a better future to the generations 
of our race, educating us up to ideals of goodness and to 
the knowledge of a common consciousness. [Pause. 

Lofaehin Yes. 

Lubov. You’re just the same as ever, Leon. 

Gaxv. [A htlle confused] Oil the white on the right, into 
the corner pocket. Bed ball goes into the middle pocket I 

Lofaehin. [Looks at his watch] It’s time I went. 

Yasha. [Giving Lubov Andrxtevma her medicine] Will 
you take your pills now 1 

Fisoein. jTou oughtn’t to take medicines, dear madam ; 
they do you neither harm nor good. . . . Give them here, 
dear madam. \Tdkes the piUs, turns them out into the palm 
of his hand, blows on them, puts them into his moiUh, and 
irmks some kvass] There I 
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Lubov. [Frvghimei] You’re oft your head ! 

Fischin. I’ve taken all the pills. i 

Loba^hin. Gormandizer I [AU laugh. 

Fisks. They were here m Easter week and ater half a 
pailful of cucumbers. . . . [Mumhles. 

Lubov. What’s he driving at } 

Vabya. He’s been mumbling away for three years. We’re 
used to that. 

Yasha. Senile decay. • 

Chablotta Ivahovka crosses the stage, dressed m < 
while : she is very thin and tightly laced ; hUs a 
lorgnette at her waist. 

Lobaehin. Excuse me, Charlotte Ivanovna, I haven’t 
said " How do you do ” to you yet. [Tries to kiss her hand. 

Chablotta. [Takes her hand away} If you let people 
kiss your hand, then they’ll want your elbow, then your 
shoulder, and then . . . 

Lofaehih. My luck’s out to-day I [All laugh] Show us a 
trick, Charlotta Ivanovna I 

Lubov Aioibeyevna. Charlotta, do us a trick. 

Chablotta. It’s not necessary. I want to go to bed 

[Exit 

Lofakhih. We shall see each other in three weeks. 
[Kisses Lubov Andeeybvna’s hand] Now, good-bye. It’s 
time to go. [To Gaev] See you again. [Nisses Fischin] 
Au revoir [Gives his hand to Vabya, then to Fiebs 
and to Yasha] I don't want to go away. [To Lubov 
Andbeyevna]. If you think about the viUas and make 
up your mind, then just let me know, ani^. I’ll raise 
a loan of 50,000 roubles at once. Think about it 
seriously. ^ 

Vabya. [Angrily] Do go, now I 

Lofakhin. I’m going, I’m going. , 


« I 


[Exit 
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Gaxv. Snob. Still, I beg paidon. . . . Yaiya’s going 
to marry him, h4’s Varya’s young man. 

Varya Don’t talk too much, uncle. 4 

Lub6v. Why not, Varya ? I should be very glad. 
He’s a good man. 

IhscHiN. To speak the honest truth . . . he’s a worthy 
man. . . . And my Dashenka . . . also says that . . . 
she says lots of thmgs. [Snores, hui wakes up again at once] 
Hut still, dear madam, if you could lend me . . . 240 
roubles ... to pay the mterest on my mortgage to- 
morrow . . . 

Varya. [Fnghtenei] We haven’t got it, we haven’t got 
it! 

Lcbov. It’s quite true. I’ve nothing at all. 

PiscHiir. I’ll find it all nght. [Laug?is] I never lose hope. 
I used to thigk, “ Everything’s lost now I’m a dead man,” 
when, lo and behold, a railway was built over my land . . . 
and they paid me for it. And something else will happen 
to-day or to-morrow. Dashenka may wm 20,000 roubles 
. . . she’s got a ticket. 

Lubov. The coffee’s all gone, we can go to bed. 

Fiers. [Brushing Gary’s trousers ; in an insistent tone] 
You’ve put on the wrong trousers agam. What am I to 
do with you 1 

Varya. [Quietly] Anya’s asleep [Opens window quietly] 
The sun has risen already ; it isn’t cold. Look, httle 
mother : what lovely trees I And the air 1 The starlings 
ace singing 1 

Gary [Opens the other window] The whole garden’s 
white. You haven’t forgotten, Luba 1 There’s that long 
avenue goin| straight, straight, like a stretched strap ; it 
shmes on moonlight mghts. Do you remember 1 You 
haven’t forgotten I 
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Lubov. [Looks out into the garden\ Oh, my childhood, 
days of my mnocence 1 In this nuiser^ I used to sleep ; 
I used ^ look out from here into the orchard Happiness 
used to wake with me every morning, and then it tras just 
as it is now ; nothmg has changed. [Laughs from joy] It’s 
all, all white I Oh, my orchard ! After the dark autumns 
and the cold winters, you’re young agam, full of happmess, 
the angels of heaven haven’t left you. ... If only I could 
take my heavy burden aS my breast and shoulders, i>I 
could forget my past I 

Gakv. Yes, and they’ll sell this orchard to pay ofi debts. 
How strange it seems ! 

Lubov. Look, there’s my dead mother going in the 
orchard . . . dressed in white i [Laughs from joy] That’s 
she. 

Gaev. Where 1 

Vabta. God bless you, httle mother. 

Lubov. There’s nobody there ; I thought I saw some- 
body. On the right, at the turning by the summer-house, 
a white little tree bent down, looking just like a woman. 
[Enter Tkovimov in a worn student uniform and s'pectades] 
What a marvellous garden ! White masses of flowers, the 
blue sky. . . . 

Tbovihov. Lubov Andreyevna * [iSAe looks round, at him] 
I only want to show myself, and I’ll go away [Aisses her 
hand warvdy] I was told to wait till the mornmg, but I 
didn’t have the patience. 

[Lubov Anubbyevna looks surprised. 

Vabta. [Crying] It’s Peter Trofimov. 

Tbofimov. Peter Trofimov, once the tutor of your 
Grisha. . . Have I changed so much 1 ' 

Lubov Andbeyevna embraces him and cries softly. 

Gaev. [Confused] That’s enough, that’s enough, Luba.' 
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Vaeya. [Weeps] But I told you, Peter, to wait till to- 
morrow. t 

Lubov. My Grisha . . . my boy . . . Grisha^. . . my 
son. * 

Vabya. What are we to do, httle mother 1 It’s the 
will of God. 

Tsoviuov. [Softly, through his (ears] It’s all right, it’s 
all right. 

* Lubov. [Sttll weeping] My boy’s dead ; he was drowned. 
Why 1 Why, my faiend ? [So/dy] Anya’s asleep m there. 
I am speaking so loudly, making such a noise. . . . Well, 
Peter ? What’s made you look so bad ? Why have you 
grown so old 1 

T&oniiov. In the tram an old woman called me a decayed 
gentleman 

Lubov, were quite a boy then, a nice httle student, 
and now your hair is not at all thick and you wear spec- 
tacles. Are you really still a student ? [Goes to the door. 
Trofimov. I suppose I shall always be a student 
Lubov. [Zjsscs her brother, then Varya] Well, let’s go to 
bed . . And you’ve grown older, Leomd. 

PiscHHT. [Follows Aer] Yes, we’ve got to go to bed. . . . 
Oh, my gout ! I’ll stay the mght here. If only, Lubov 
Andreyevna, my dear, you could get me 240 roubles to- 
morrow morning 

Gaev. Still the same story. 

PisoHiN. Two hundred and foity roubles ... to pay 
the interest on the mortgage. 

Lubov .*1 haven’t any money, dear man. 

PisoHiN. I’ll give it back . . it’s a small sum. . . . 
Lubov. WeU then, Leomd will give it to you . . Let 

him have it, Leomd. 

' - Gaev. By all means , hold out your hand. 
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Lubov. Why not ? He wants it ; he’ll give it back. 

Lubov Andre ybvna, Tbohmov, ?iscHiN,o»«iEiEBS 
go out. Gaev, Varya, and Yasha remain 

Gaev? My Bister hasn’t lost the habit of throwmgi money 
about [To Yasha] Stand off, do ; you smell of poultry. 

Yasha. [Gnnsl You are just the same as ever, Lepnid 
Andieyevitch. 

Gaev. Really 1 [To Varya] What’s he saying 1 

Varya. [To Yasha] Your mother’s come from t]je 
village ; she’s been sitting m the servants’ room since 
yesterday, and wants to see you. . . . 

Yasha. Bless the woman I 

Varya. Shameless man. 

Yasha. A lot of use there is in her coming. She might 
have come to-morrow just as well. [Exit. 

Varya. Mother hasn’t altered a scrap, she’s just as she 
always was. She’d give away everythmg,* if the ides 
only entered her head. 

Gaev. Yes. . . . [Pause] If there’s any illness for which 
people ofier many remedies, you may be sure that particular 
illness is incurable, 1 think. 1 work my brains to their 
hardest. I’ve several remedies, very many, and that really 
means I’ve none at all. It would be nice to inherit a 
fortune from somebody, it would be nice to marry our 
Anya to a nch man, it would be nice to go to Yaroslav and 
try my luck with my aunt the Countess. My aunt is very, 
very nch. 

Varya. [Weeps] If only God helped us. 

Gaev. Don’t cry. My aunt’s very rich, but she doesn’t 
like us. My sister, in the first place, married an advocate, 
not a noble. . . . [Anya appears in the dooruay] She not 
only married a man who was not a noble, but she behaved 
herself in a way which caimot be described as proper. 
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She’s nice and kind and charming, and I’m very fond of 
her, but say wha| you will in her favour and you still have 
to admit that she’s wicked ; you can feel it in her^hghtest 
movenSents ' 

Vahya. [TlVrtsjjer] Anya’s m the doorway. 

Oaev Eeally ? [Pause] It’s curious, something’s got ' 
into my right eye ... I can’t see properly out of it And 
on Thursday, when I was at the District Court . . . 

Enter Anya. 

Vasya. Why aren’t you in bed, Anya f 

Anya. Can’t sleep. It’s no good. 

Gaev. My darhng 1 [Ztsses Anya’s face and honds] My 
child . . . [Crying] You’re not my niece, you’re my angel, 
you’re my all. . . . Believe in me, believe. . . 

Anya. I do beheve in you, uncle. Everybody loves you 
and respects you . . . but, uncle dear, you ought to say 
nothing, no more than that. What were you saying just 
now about my mother, your own sister ? Why did you 
say those things t 

Gaev. Yes, yes. [Covers his face with her hand] Yes, 
really, it was awful Save me, my God ! And only just 
now I made a speech before a bookcase , . . it's so silly I 
And only when I’d finished I knew how silly it was. 

Vasya Yes, uncle dear, you really ought to say less. 
Keep qmet, that’s aU. 

Anya. You’d be so much happier in yourself if you 
only kept quiet. 

Gaev. All right, I’ll be quiet. [Ewses tJieir hands] I’ll 
be qmet. •But let’s talk business. On Thursday I was in 
the District Court, and a lot of us met there together, and 
we began to* talk of this, that, and the other, and now I 
think I can arrange a loan to pay the mterest into the 
bank. 
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Vasya. If only God would help us ' 

Gaey. I’ll go on Tuesday. I’ll talk to ^ou about it again. 
\To Va^ya] Don’t howl. [To Anya] Your mother will 
have a talk to Lopakhin ; he, of couise, won’t refute . . . 
And when you’ve rested you’ll go to Yaroslav to the 
Countess, your grandmother. So you see, we’ll have taxee 
irons in the fire, and we’ll be safe. We’ll pay up the 
interest. I’m certam. [Puts some sugar-candy into Ins 
moirfh] I swear on my honour, on anything you will, tlftit 
the estate will not be sold* [Excxtedlyl I swear on my* 
happiness 1 Here’s my hand. You may call me a 'dis- 
honourable wretch if I let it go to auction I I swear by 
all I am I 

Anya [/SAe u calm again and Aappj^] How good and 
clever you are, uncle. [Embraces i^»m] I’m happy nowl 
I’m happy 1 All’s well 1 , 

Enter Fisks. 

Fisks, [Reproachfully] Leomd Andreyevitch, don’t you 
fear God * When are you going to bed T 
Gabv. Soon, soon. You go away, Fiers. I’ll undress 
myself Well, children, bye-bye . . . ! I’ll give you the 
details to-morrow, but let’s go to bed now. [Kisses Anya 
and Varya] I’m a man of the eighties. . . . People don’t 
praise those years much, but I can BtiU say that I’ve 
Bufiered for my behefs. The peasants don’t love me for 
nothing, I assure you. We’ve got to learn to know the 
peasants I We ought to learn how. . . . 

Anya. You’re domg it again, uncle I 
Varya. Be quiet, uncle ! 

Fiers. [Angrily] Leonid Andreyevitch ! 

Gaev. I’m coming, I’m coming. . . . Go^to bed now. 
Ofi two cushions mto the middle ! I turn over a new 
leaf . . . [£xt(. Fiers goes out after him. 
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Anya. I'm quieter now I don't want to go to Yaroslay, 
I don't like grandmother ; but I'm calm now, thanks to 
uncle. doum. 

VAJft’A. It’s time to go to sleep. I’Ll go. There’s been 
an unpleasantness here while you were away. In the old 
serfants’ part of the house, as you know, only the old 
people lire — little old Efim and Polya and Evstigney, and 
Karp as well. They started letting some tramps or other 
Lf end the mght there — I said nothing Then 1 heard that 
' they were saying that I had ordered them to be fed on 
pefis and nothing else ; from meanness, you see. . . . And 
it was all Evstigney’a doing . . Very well, I thought, 
if that’s what the matter is, just you wait. So I call 
Evstigney. . . . \Yawns\ He comes. “ What’s this,” I 
say, “ Evstigney, you old fool . . . [Looks at Anya] 
Anya dear • JPause] She’s dropped off. . . . [Jokes Anya’s 
orm] Let’s go to bye-bye. . . Come along 1 . . . [Leads 
7ier] My darlmg’s gone to sleep ! Come on. . . . [They 
go. In the distance, the other side of the orchard, a shepherd 
plays his pipe, Tbofimov crosses the stage and stops on 
seeing Vabya and Anya] Sh I She’s asleep, asleep. Come 
on, dear. 

Anya. [Quietly, half-asleep} I’m so tired ... all the 
bells . . . uncle, dear 1 Mother and uncle ! 

Vabya. Come on, dear, come on ' 

[They go into Anya’s roojn. 

Tbofimov. [Moved} My sun ! My spring 1 


Ourtain, 
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In a field. An old, crooJced shrine, which has heen long 
abandoned; near U a wdl and large stones, whieh 
apjmrently are old tombstones, and an old garden seat.* 
The road is seen to Gaev’s estate. On one side rise Sari 
poplars, behind them begins the cherry orchard In the 
distance ts a row of telegraph poles, and far, fa/r away 
on the horizon are the indntinct signs of a large town, 
which can only be seen on the finest and clearest days. 
It IS close on sunset. Charlotta, Yas^, and Ddn- 
YASUA are sitting on the seat ; Epikhodov stands by and 
plays on a guitar ; all seem thoughtful Charlotta 
wears a man’s old peaked cap ; she has unslung a rifle 
from her shoulders and is putting to rights the buckle on 
the strap 

Charlotta [ThoughlfuUy] I haven’t a real passport. 

1 don't know how old I am, and 1 think I’m young When 
I was a httle girl my lather and mother used to go round 
fairs and give very good performances and I used to do 
the salto mortale and various httle things. And when papa 
and mamma died a German lady took me to her and 
began to teach me. I hked it. I grew up an^ became a 
governess. And where I came from and who I am, I don’t 
know . . . Who my parents were — ^perhaps «they weren’t 
married — I don’t know [jTa^ies a cucumber out of her pocket 
and eats] I don’t know anything. [Pause] I do want to 

2b8 
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talk, but I haven’t anybody to talk to ... I haven’t 
anybody at all. 

Efiehodov. [P/uys on the gmtar and sings] 

“ What is this noisy earth to me, 

What matter friends and foes 1 ” 

I do like playing on the mandoline 1 

Dunyasha. That’s a guitar, not a mandoline. 

[Looks at herself in a little mirror and “powders herself. 

, Efiehodov. Eor the enamoured madman, this is a 
mitodohne. [Sinys] 

“ Oh that the heart was warmed. 

By all the flames of love returned I ” 

Yasha sings too. 

Charlotta. These people sing terribly. . . . Fool Like 
jackals. * 

Duntasha. [To Yasha] Still, it must be nice to live 
abroad. 

Yasha. Yes, certainly. I cannot differ from you there. 

[Yaims and hghts a cigar. 

Efiehodov That is perfectly natural. Abroad every- 
thing IS m full complexity. 

Yasha. That goes without saying. 

Efiehodov. I’m an educated man, I read vanoua 
remarkable books, but I cannot understand the direction 
I myself want to go — whether to hve or to shoot myself, 
as it were. So, in case, I always carry a revolver about 
with me. ^Here it is [iS/mws a revolver 

Charlotta. I’ve done. Now I’ll go [/Slinys the nfle] 
You, Epikhadov, are a very clever man and very ternble ; 
women must be madly in love with you Brrr ' [Going] 
.These wise ones are all so stupid. I’ve nobody to talk to. 
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I’m always alone, alone ; I’ve nobody at all . . . and I 
don’t know who I am or why I live. [Exit slowly. 

Epikhodot. As a matter of fact, independently of 
everything else, I must express my feehng, -among, other 
things, that fate has been as pitiless m her deahugs with me 
as a storm is to a small ship. Suppose, let us grant, I^am 
wrong ; then why did I wake up this morning, to give an 
example, and behold an enormous spider on my chest, 
like that. [iSAows with both hands'] And if I do drink soiigp 
kvass, why is it that there is bound to be something of the 
most indebcate nature in it, such as a beetle ’> [Pavue. 
Have you read Buckle 1 [Pause] I should like to trouble 
you, Avdotya Fedorovna, for two words. 

Dditvasha Say on. 

Epikhodov. I should prefer to be alone with you. [S*'7fts 

Donyasha. [S/iy] Very well, only first bring me my 
little cloak. . . . It’s by the cupboard It’s sf bttle damp 
here 

Epikhodov Very well . . I’ll bring it. . , . Now I 
know what to do with my revolver. 

[Takes guitar and exit, strumming. 

Yasha Two-and-twenty troubles ! A silly man, between 
you and me and the gatepost. [Yokuis. 

Ddnyasha. I hope to goodness he won’t shoot himself. 
[Pause] I’m so nervous, I’m worried. I went into service 
when I was quite a httle girl, and now I’m not used to 
common life, and my hands are white, white as a lady’s. 
I’m so tender and so dehcate now, respectable and afraid 
of everything. . . . I’m so frightened. And I d^in’t know 
what will happen to my nerves if you deceive me, Yasha. 

Yasha. [Aisses her] Little cucumber ! Of course, every 
girl must respect herself ; there’s nothing I dislike more 
than a badly behaved girl. 
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Dunyasha. I’m a^rfuUy in love with you; you’re 
educated, you can talk about everything. [Pause. 

Yasha [YaxenJ] Yes I think this : if a girl loves 
anybodv, then that means she’s immoral. [PaAse] It’s 
nice to smoke a cigar out m the open air. . . . \L%stens\ 
Somphody’s coming. It’s the mistress, and people with 
her. [Duhtasha embraces him suddenly] Go to the house, 
as if you’d been bathing in the river ; go by this path, or 
they’ll meet you and will think I’ve been meetmg you. 
^I can’t stand that sort of thing. 

Bonyasea. [Goughs quietly] My head’s aching because 
of your cigar. 

Exit. Yasha remains^ sitting by the shrine. Enter 
Lubov Andbeyevna, Gaev, and Lopakhin. 

Lopakhin. You must make up your mind definitely — 
there’s no time to waste. The question is perfectly plain. 
Axe you wiUihg to let the land for villas or no ? Just one 
word, yes or no ’ Just one word 1 

Lubov. Who’s smoking horrible cigars here 1 [Sits. 

Gaev They bmlt that railway , that’s made this place 
very handy. [jSit*] Went to town and had lunch . . . red 
in the middle < I’d like to go in now and have Just one 
game 

Lubov. You’ll have time. 

Lopakhin. Just one word! [Imploringly] Give me an 
answer I 

Gaev. [Yaums] Really ! 

Lubov. [Looks in her purse] I had a lot of money yester- 
day, but fere’s very little to day. My poor Varya feeds 
everybody on milk soup to save money, in the kitchen the 
old people only get peas, and I spend recklessly. [Drops 
the purse, scattering gold coins] There, they are all over the 
jplaoe. 
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Yasha. Feimit me to pick tkem up. 

Wollects the coins. 

Lubov. Please do, Yaska. And why (fid I go and have 
lunch there * ... A horrid restaurant with ba’id and 
tablecloths smelling of soap. . . . Why do you drink so 
much, Leon * Why do you eat so much * Why do^you 
talk so much ^ You talked agam too much to-day in the 
restaurant, and it wasn’t at all to the pomt — about the 
seventies and about decadents. And to whom ? Talking 
to the waiters about decadents 1 

Lopakhtit. Yes. » 

Gabv. [Waves his hand] I can’t be cured, that’s obvious. 
. . . [Imtably to Yasha] What’s the matter ? Why do 
you keep twisting about in front of me ? 

Yasha [Laughs] I can’t bsten to your voice without 
laughing. 

Gaev [To his sister] Either he or I . . . 

Lubov. Go away, Yasha , get out of this. . . . 

Yasha. [Gwes purse to Lubov Andrbyevna] I’ll go at 
once. [Hardly abie to ieep from laughing] This minute . . 

[Exit. 

Lopashih. That rich man Denganov is preparmg to 
buy your estate. They say he’D come to the sale himself. 

Lubov. Where did you hear that ? 

Lopaehih. They say so in town. 

Gaev. Our Yaroslav aunt has promised to send some- 
thing, but I don’t know when or how much. 

Lopaehin. How much will she send ? A hundred 
thousand roubles ? Or two, perhaps ? i 

Lubov. I’d be glad of ten or fifteen thousand. 

Lopakhih. You must excuse my saying 'to, but I’ve 
never met such frivolous people as you before, or anybody 
so unbusinesslike and peculiar. Here I am telling you in 
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plain language that youi estate will be sold, and you don’t 
seem to understand. 

Lubov Whatlaie we to do ! Tell us, what ? 

Lofakhin.. I teU you every day. I say the savne thing 
every Say. Both the cherryorchard and the land must be 
leas^ ofE for villas and at once, immediately — ^the auction 
is staring you in the face : Understand 1 Once you do 
defimtely make up your minds to the villas, then you’ll 
have as much money as you want and you’ll be saved. 

^ Lubov. YiUas and viUa residents — ^it’s so vulgar, excuse 

tOBi, 

Gabv. I entirely agree with you. 

Lofakhin. I must cry or yeU or faint. I can’t I You’re 
too much for me I [To Gaxv] You old woman 1 

Gaev. Really! 

Lopakhin. Old woman ! [Going ovt. 

Lubov. [Tnghienei\ No, don’t go away, do stop ; be 
a dear. Please. Perhaps we’ll find some way out I 

Lofakhib. What’s the good of trymg to think I 

Lubov. Please don’t go away. It’s nicer when you’re 
here. . . . [Patuel I keep on waiting for something to 
happen, as if the house is going to collapse over our heads. 

Gaev. [Thinking deeply} Double in the comer . . 
across the middle. . . . 

Lubov. We have been too sinful. . . . 

Lopasein. What sins have you committed ? 

Gaev. [Puts candy into hts mouth} They say that I’ve 
eaten all my substance in sugar-candies. [Laughs. 

Lubov. ^Oh, my sins. . . . I’ve always scattered money 
about without holding myself in, bke a madwoman, and 
I married a aaan who made nothing but debts. My husband 
died of champagne — ^he drank terribly — ^and to my mis- 
.fortune, I fell in love with another man and went oS 


s 
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vritli Mm, and just at that time — ^it was my first pumshment, 
a blow that hit me right on the head — ^here, in the river 
. . . my boy was drowned, and I went a7>ay, quite away, 
never to letuin, never to see this river again.. ... I shut 
my eyes and ran without thinking, but he ran after me . . . 
without pity, without respect. I bought a villa near 
Mentone because he fell ill there, and for three days I 
knew no rest either by day or night ; the sick man wore 
me out, and my soul dried up And last year, when they 
had sold the villa to pay my debts, I went away to Paris, 
and there he robbed me of ail I had and threw me over apd 
went oS with another woman I tried to poison myself 
... It was so siUy, so shameful. . . . And suddenly I 
longed to be back m Bussia, my own land, with my httle 
girl . . . [Wtp«s fier tears] Lord, Lord be merciful to me, 
forgive me my sins i Punish me no mote > [roies o telegram 
out of her pocket] I had this to-day from Paris . He begs 

my forgiveness, he implores me to return. . , . [Tears it 
up] Don’t I hear music ^ [lAstene. 

Gaev That is our celebrated Jewish band. You 
remember — four viohns, a fiute, and a double-bass. 

Lubov. So it still exists * It would be nice if they came 
along some evening. 

Lofaehin. [itstens] I can’t hear. . . . [jSings quietly] 
“ Por money will the Germans make a Frenchman of a 
Bussian ” [Laughs] I saw such an awfully funny thing at 
the theatre last night. 

Lubov. I’m quite sure there wasn’t anythmg at all funny. 
You oughtn’t to go and see plays, you ought to go and 
look at yourself. What a grey life you lead, what a lot 
you talk unnecessarily. , 

Lopakhin It’s true. To speak the straight truth, we 
live a silly life. [Pause] My father was a peasant, an idiot 
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he undeiBtood nothing, he didn’t teach me, he was always 
drunk, and always used a stick on me. In pomt of fact, 
I’m a fool and ah idiot too. I’ve never learned anythmg, 
my hafidwritmg is bad, I write so that I’m qiute Ashamed 
before people, like a pig ! 

Lobov. You ought to get married, my friend. 

Lopakhih. Yes . . . that’s true. 

Lubov. Why not to our Varya ? She’s a nice girl. 

JLiOPAKHiii. Yea. 

Lubov. She’s quite homely m her ways, works all day, 
and, what matters most, she’s in love with you. And 
you’ve liked her for a long time. 

Lopakhik. Well I I don’t mind . . . she’s a nice girl. 

[Pome, 

Gaev. I’m offered a place in a hank. Six thousand 
roubles a year. . . . Did you hear f 

Lubov. "V^hat’s the matter with you I Stay where you 
are. . . . 

Enter Finns with an overcoat. 

Finns. [To Gabv] Please, sir, put this on, it’s damp. 

Gabv. [Putt%ng it on] You’re a nuisance, old man. 

Finns. It’s aU very well . . . You went away this 
morning without telling me. [Examtmnff Gaxv. 

Lubov. How old you’ve grown, Fiers ! 

Finns I beg your pardon f 

Lopakhin She says you’ve grown very old ! 

Finns. I’ve been ahve a long tame. They were already 
getting ready to marry me before your father was 
born. . . • [Zatighs] And when the Emancipation 
came I was already first valet. Only I didn’t agree 
with the Eifiancipation and remained with my people. . . . 
[Patise] I remember everybody was happy, but 
“they didn't know why. 
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LoFAEHm. It was very good for them in the old days. 
At any rate, they used to beat them 
Fiess. [Not heanng'] Rather. The peasants kept their 
distance *'from the masters and the masters kept, their 
distance from the peasants, but now eyerythmg’s all 
anyhow and you can’t understand anything. 

Gabv. Be qmet, Fiers. I’ve got to go to town to- 
morrow. I’ve been promised an mtroduction to a General 
who may lend me money on a bill. , 

Lofaahin. Nothing will come of it. And you won’t , 
pay your interest, don’t you worry. * 

Ldbov. He’s talking rubbish. There’s no General at all. 

Enter Tboeimov, Anya, and Vabya. 

Gabv, Here they are. 

Aitya. Mother’s sitting down here. 

Lubov. [Tenderly] Come, come, my dears. . , . [Em- 
bracing Anya and Vabya] If you two only knew how much 
I love you. Sit down next to me, like that. [All stt dovm. 
Lopakhin. Our eternal student is always with the ladies. 
Tkofimov, 'That’s not your business 
Lopakhin. He’ll soon be fifty, and he’s still a student 
Teohmov. Leave ofl your silly jokes ! 

Lopakhin. Getting angry, eh, silly I 
Trofimov. Shut up, can’t you. 

Lopakhin. [Laughs] I wonder what you think of me 1 
Trofimov. I think, ErmolaiAlexeycvitch, that you’re a 
nch man, and you’ll soon be a milhonaire Just as the 
wild beast which eats everything it finds is needed for 
changes to take place m matter, so you are needed too. 

[All laugh. 

Varya. Better teU us something about the p]&.nets, Peter 
Lubov Andbbyevna. No, let’s go on with yesterday’ stalkl 
Trofimov. About what t 
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Gaby. About the pioud man. 

Tkofimov. Yesterday we talked for a long tune but we 
didn’t come to Anything in the end. There’s something 
mystKial abcfiit the proud man, in your sense. * Perhaps 
you are nght from your pomt of view, but if you take the 
matter simply, without complicating it, then what pride 
can there be, what sense can there be m it, if a man is 
imperfectly made, physiologically speaking, if in the vast 
naajority of cases he is coarse and stupid and deeply 
unhappy 1 We must stop admiring one another. Wo 
milst work, nothing more. 

Gaev. You’ll die, all the same. 

Trohmot. Who knows ? And what does it mean — 
you’ll die ? Perhaps a man has a hundred senses, and 
when he dies only the five known to us are destroyed and 
the remaining ninety-five are left ahve. 

Lubov How clever of you, Peter 1 

Lopakhin [Iromcally] Oh, awfully 1 

Tboeimov. The human race progresses, perfecting its 
powers. Everytluiig that is unattainable now will some 
day be near at hand and comprehensible, but we must work, 
we must help with all our strength those who seek to know 
what fate will bring Meanwhile in Bussia only a very 
few of us work. The vast majority of those intellectuals 
whom I know seek for nothmg, do nothing, and are at 
present incap.able of hard work. They call themselves 
intellectuals, but they use “ thou ” and “ thee ” to their 
servants, they treat the peasants like animals, they learn 
badly, they read nothing seriously, they do absolutely 
nothing, about science they only talk, about art they 
understand little. They are all serious, they all have 
severe faces, they aU talk about important things They 
philosophue, and at the same tune, the vast majority of us. 
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ninety-nine out of a hundred, live like eavages, fighting and 
cursing at the slightest opportunity, eating filthily, sleeping 
in the dirt, in stuffiness, with fleas, stinl;s, smells, moral 
filth, and so on. . . . And it’s obvious that all our nice talk 
is only carried on to distract ourselves and others. Tell 
me, where are those creches we hear so much of 1 and where 
are those reading-rooms ? People only write novels about 
them : they don’t really eiast. Only dirt, vulgarity, and 
Asiatic plagues really exist . . . I’m afraid, and 1 do?’t 
at all like serious faces ; I don’t like serious conversations. 
Let’s be quiet sooner. ‘ 

Lofakhin. You know, 1 get up at five every morning, I 
work from morning till evening, I am always dealing with 
money — my own and other people’s — and I see what people 
are like. You’ve only got to begin to do anything to find 
out how few honest, honourable people there are Some- 
times, when I can’t sleep, I think : “ Oh Lord, you’ve given 
us huge forests, infimte fields, and endless horizons, and 
we, hving here, ought reaUy to be giants ” 

Lubov. You want giants, do you ? . . . They’re only 
good in stones, and even there they frighten one. 

Efikhodov enters at the back of the stage flaying 
his guitar. Thoughtfully Epikhodov’s there. 
Anya. {ThoughtfuUy] Epikhodov’s there 
Gaev. The sun’s set. 

Tbofimov. Yes. 

Gaev. [hiot loudly, as if declaiming] 0 Nature, thou art 
wonderful, thou shinest with eternal radiance 1 Oh, beau- 
tiful and indifferent one, thou whom we call mother, thou 
contamest in thyself existence and death, thou livest and 
destroyest. ... 

Vabya [Enlrcatingly] Uncle, dear 1 
Anya. Uncle, you’re doing it again I 
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Tkofiuov. You’d better double the red into the middle. 
Gaby. I’ll be quiet. I’ll be quiet. 

They aU sit thoughtfully. It is quiet Only the 
mumbling of Eieks is heard Suddenly a distant 
sound u heard as if from the shy, the sound of a 
breakvng string, which dies away sadly. 

Lubov. What’s that 1 

Lofakhin. I don’t know. It may be a bucket fallen 
down a well somewhere. But it’s some way ofi. 

Gaby. Or perhaps it’s some bird . . . like a heron. 
Tbofimov Or an owl. 

Lubov. [Shuddersi It’s unpleasant, somehow. [A pause. 
Fiebs. Before the misfortune the same thing happened. 
An owl screamed and the samovar hummed without stop- 
ping. 

Gaby. Before what misfortune 1 

Fiebs. Before the Emancipation. [A pause. 

Lubov. You know, my fnends, let’s go in ; it’s evening 
now. [To Aitva] You’ve tears m your eyes. . . . What is 
it, little girl 1 [Etnbraces her, 

Anta. It’s nothing, mother. 

Tbofimov Some one’s coming 

Enter a Tbamf in an old white peaked cap and over- 
coat He IS a little drunk. 

Tbamf. Excuse me, may I go this way straight through 
to the station 1 

Gaev. You may. Go along this path. 

Tbamf. I thank you from the bottom of my heart. 
[Hiccups^ Lovely weather. . . . [Declavms'] My brother, 
my sufEermg brother. . . . Come out on the Volga, you 
whose groans . . . [To Vabta] Mademoiselle, please give 
a hungry Russian thirty copecks. . . . 

Vabta screams, frightened. 
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Lofaxhih. [Arigrily] There’s marmera eyeryhodj’s got 
toheep I 

Lubot. [With a »tarf\ Take this . . . h^e you are. . . , 
[Feels i/ii her purse] There’s no silver. ... It doesn’t 
matter, here’s gold. 

Tkahf. I am deeply grateful to you 1 [Exit. Laughter. 

Vabta. [Frightened] I’m going, I’m going. . . . Oh, 
little mother, at home there’s nothing for the servants to 
eat, and you gave him gold. • 

Lubov. What is to he done with such a fool as I am 1 
At home I’ll ^ve you everything I’ve got. Ermdlai 
Alexeyevitoh, lend me some more I . . . 

LoFAKHiir. Very well 

Lubov. Let’s go, it’s time. And Varya, we’ve settled 
yonr aSaix ; I congratulate you. 

Vabta. [Crying] You shouldn’t joke about this, mother. 

Lofaebst. Oh, feel me, get thee to a nunnery. 

Gasv. My hands are all bembhng; I haven’t played 
bilhards for a long time. 

LoFAKHnr. Oh, feel me, nymph, remember me in thine 
orisons. 

Lubov. Come along ; it’U soon be supper-time. 

Vabta. He did frighten me. My heart is beating hard. 

LoFABBiBf. Let me remind you, ladies and gentlemen, 
on August 22 the cherry orchard will be sold. Think of 
that I . . . Think of that I . . . 

AU go out except Tbofiicov and Abta. 

Abya. [Laughs] Thanks to the tramp who frightened 
Barbara, we’re alone now. 

Tbofiuov. Varya’s afraid we may fall in love with each 
other and won’t get away from us for days on end. Her 
narrow mind won’t allow her to understand that we are 
above love. To escape all the petty and deceptive things 
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which prevent our being happj and free, that is the aim 
and meaning of our lives. Forward 1 We go irresistiblj on 
to that bright s^r which burns there, in the distance 1 
Don’t Vg behind, friends • 

Anya. [Glafpwq her hands\ How beautifully you talk I 
[Paiise] It IS gloi loua here to-day I 

Trofimov Yes, the weather is wonderful. 

Anya. What have you done to me, Peter I 1 don’t 
lo'«e the cherry orchard as I used to. I loved it so tenderly, 
'•I thought there was no better place in the world than our 
orcSard. 

Trofimov. All Bussia is our orchard. The land is great 
and beautiful, there are many marvellous places in it. 
[Pause] Think, Anya, your grandfather, your great- 
grandfather, and all your ancestors were serf-owners, they 
owned living souls ; and now, doesn’t somethmg human 
look at you from every cherry in the orchard, every leaf 
and every staUc ® Don’t you hear voices . . . ! Oh, it’s 
awful, your orchard is terrible ; and when in the evemng 
or at night you waUr through the orchard, then the old 
bark on the trees sheds a dim light and the old cherry-trees 
seem to be dreammg of all that was a hundred, two hundred 
years ago, and are oppressed by their heavy visions. Still, 
at any rate, we’ve left those two hundred years behind us. 
So far we’ve gained nothing at all — wo don’t yet know 
what the past is to be to us — we only philosophize, we 
complam that we are dull, or we drmk vodka. For it’s so 
clear that in order to begm to hve in the present we must 
first redeem the past, and that can only be done by suffering, 
by strenuous, uninterrupted labour. Understand that, 
Amya. 

Anya. The house in which we live has long ceased to be 
‘our house : I shall go away. I give you my word. 

I 
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Tbohmot. If you have the houaekeeping keya, throw 
them down the well and go away.' Be as free as the wind. 
Anta. [Enthmxastically^ How nicely <you said that I 
TroiImov. Beheve me, Anya, believe mo 1 not 
thirty yet, I’m young, I’m still a student, but 1 have under- 
gone a great deal ' I’m as hungry as the winter, I’iu ill, 
I’m shaken. I’m as poor as a beggar, and where haven’t 
I been — fate has tossed me everywhere ! But my soul is 
always my own ; every minute of the day and the night 
it is filled with unspeakable presentuuents. I know thah 
happiness is coming, Anya, I see it already. ... * 

Anya. [Thoughtful] The moon is rising. 

Epiebodov is heard playing the same sad song on his 
guitar. The moon rises Somewhere hy the poplars 
Vasya is loohmg for Anya and calling, “ Anya, 
where are you f ” 

Tkopimov Yes, the moon has risen. [Pouse] There is 
happmoss, there it comes ; it comes nearer and nearer ; 
I hear its steps already. And if we do not see it we shall 
not know it, but what does that matter ? Others will 
see it ! 

The Voice op Vasya. Anya 1 Where are you 1 
Teohmov. That’s Varya again ! [Angry] Disgraceful I 
Anya. Never mind. Let’s go to the river. It’s nice 
there. 

Tropiuot. Let's go. [They go out. 

The Voice op Vasya Anya I Anya 1 


Curtain. 
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A recej>tion-room cut off from a dratuing-room iy an arch. 
Ghandeher hgJited A J ewtsh band, the one mentioned vn 
Act 11, IS heard flaying in another room. Evening In 
the dravbing-room the grand rond ts being danced. Voice 
of SiMEONOv PiscHiN, “ Promenade a une faire / ” 
Dancers come inio the receftion-room ; the first fair are 
PiscHiN and Chabloxta Ivanovna ; the second, Tro- 
fimov and Lubov Andeeyevna ; the third, Anya and 
the Post Office Clerk ; the fourth, Varya and the 
Station-master, and so on. Varya ts crying gently 
and mpes away her tears as she dances. Donyasha ts 
in the last pair. They go off into the drawing-room, 
PiscHiN shouting, “ Grand rond, balnncez : ” and “ Les 
cavaliers A genou el remerciez vos dames > ” Fiers, in 
a dress-coat, carries a tray with seltzer-water across. 
Enter Pischin and Trofimov from the draieing-room. 

PiBCHiN. I’m full-blooded and have abeady had two 
strokes ; it’s hard for me to dance, but, as they say, if you’re 
in Rome, you must do as Rome does. I’ve got the strength 
of a horse. My dead father, who liked a joke, peace to his 
bones, used to say, talking of our ancestors, that the ancient 
stock of ttie Simeon ov-Pischins was descended bom that 
identical horse that Cabgula made a senator. . . . [Stis] 
But the trouble is, I’ve no money 1 A hungry dog only 
believes in meat. [iSnores and wakes up again immediatdy'] 
' So I . . . only beheve in money. . . . 

1 283 
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Tkofiuov. Yes. There is something equine abont your 
figure. 

PiscHiN. Well ... a horse is a fine*animal . . . you 
can sell h horse. « 

BxUiard playing can be heard in the next room Yabta 
appears under the arch. • 

Troituov. [Teasing] Madame Lopakhin I Madame Lo- 
pakhin I 

Varya. [Ang}y'\ Decayed gentleman I # 

Troyimov. Tea, I am a decayed gentleman, and Tm* 
proud of it 1 ' 

Varya. {Bitterly^ WeVe hired the musicians, but how 
are they to be paid 1 [Exit. 

Troyimov. If the energy which you, in the course of your 
life, have spent in looking for money to pay interest had 
been used for something else, then, I believe, after all, you’d“ 
be able to turn everything upside down. 

PiBOHiN. Nietzsche ... a philosopher ... a very great, 
a most celebrated man ... a man of enormous brain, says 
in his books that you can forge bank-notes. 

Troyimov. And have you read Nietzsche 1 
PiscHnr. Well . . . Dashenka told me. Now I’m in 
such a position, I wouldn’t mind forging them . . . I’ve 
got to pay 310 roubles the day after to-morrow . . . I’ve 
got 130 already . . . [Feels his pockets, nervouslyl I’ve 
lost the money 1 The money’s gone ! [Crying] Where’s the 
money 1 [Joyfully] Here it is behmd the limng . . . I even 
began to perspire. 

Enter Lubov Andrbybywa and CHARLOTTAfvAHOVHA. 
Lubov. [Bumming a Caucasian dance] Why is Leonid 
away so long ? What’s he doing in town I [To Duhyabha] 
Dunyasha, give the musicians some tea. 

Troyimov. Business is o 5, 1 suppose. 
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Lubov. And the masicians needn’t have come, and we 
needn’t have got up this ball. . . . WeU, nevei mind. . . . 

« [jSi<s and smgs softly. 

Chablotta^ [(rtves a pacJs of cards to Pisohin] Here’s a 
pack o^cards, think of any one card you like. 

PigcHiN. I’ve thought of one. 

Chablotta. Now shuffle. All right, now. Give them 
here, oh my dear Mr. Fischin. Etn, twei, drei ! Now look 
and you’ll find it in your coat-tail pocket. 

, [Takes a card out of Tiis coat-tail ‘pocke(\ Eight of 

spades, quite right I [Surpmed] Think of that now 1 

Chablotta [Holds the yack of cards on ike palm of ker 
hand. To Tboitmov] Now tell me quickly.' What’s the 
top card 1 

Tbofimov. Well, the queen of spades. 

• Chablotta Right 1 [To Pisohin] Well now t What 
card’s on to^f ’ 

Pisohin. Ace of hearts. 

Chablotta. Right I [Claps her hands, the pack of cards 
vamsAes] How lovely the weather is to-day. [A mystervnu 
woman’ svotce answers her, as tf from under the floor,'' Oh yes, 
it’s lovely weather, madam.”] You are so beautiful, you are 
my ideal. [Fot'ce,“ You, madam, please me very much too.”] 

Station-masteb. [Applauds^ Madame ventriloquist, 
bravo ! 

Pisohin [jSurpmcd] Think of that, now 1 Delightful, 
Charlotte Ivanovna . . . I’m simply in love. . . . 

Chablotta. In love 1 [Shrugging her shouldersi Can you 
love 1 Gqfer Mensch aber schlechter Musikant. 

Tboeihov. [Slaps Pisohin on the shoidder] Oh, you 
horse I * 

Chablotta. Attention please, here’s another triok. 
. Takes a shawl from a chair] Here’s a very nice plaid shawl. 
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I’m going to sell it. . . . [SAoiestt] Won’t anybody buy it ! 

PiscHiN. [Astonished] Think of that now ! 

Chablotta. Evn, suet, dret. ,, 

Siie quickly hfts up the shawl, which is hanging down. 
Anya is standing behind it ; she bows and runs 
to her mother, hugs her and runs back to the drawing- 
room amid general applause 

Lubov. [Applauds] Bravo, bravo ! 

Chablotta. Once again ' Ein, zwei, drei / 

[Lifts the shawl. Vasya stands behind it and bows. 

Fischin. [Astonished] Think of that, now. 

Chablotta. The end I 

Throws the shawl at Fisohin, curtseys and runs into 
the drawing-room. 

Fischin. [IZuns after her] Little wretch. . . . What I 
Would yon ? [Exit*, 

Lubov. Leonid hasn’t come j^et. I don’t understand 
what he’s doing so long m town 1 Everythmg must be over 
by now. The estate must be sold ; or, if the sale never 
came o5, then why does he stay away so long t 

Vabya. [T«efi to soothe her] Uncle has bought it. I’m 
certain of it 

Tbofimov. [Sarcastically] Oh, yes 1 

Vabya Grandmother sent him her authonty for him 
to buy it in her name and transfer the debt to her. She’s 
doing it for Anya. And I’m certain that God will help us 
and uncle will buy it 

Lubov. Grandmother sent fifteen thousand roubles from 
Yaroslav to buy the property in her name — she jvon’t trust 
us — and that wasn’t even enough to pay the interest. 
[Ooeers her face mth her hands] My fate wifl be settled 
to-day, my fate. . . . 

Trofuiov. [Teasing Vabya] Madame Lopakhin 1 
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Vaeya. [Angry] Eternal* student ! He’s already been 
expelled twice from the university. 

Lubov. Why aje you getting angry, Varya ? He’s 
teasing you about Lopakhin, well what of it 1 You can 
marry Lopakhin if you want to, he’s a good, interesting 
man. . . You needn’t if you don’t want to ; nobody 
wants to force you against your will, my darhng. 

Vabta. 1 do look at the matter senously, bttla 
mother, to be quite frank. He’s a good man, and I like 
^m? 

Lr^ov Then marry him. 1 don’t understand what 
you’re waiting for. 

Vabta. 1 can’t propose to him myself, little mother. 
People have been talking about him to me for two years 
now, but he either says nothmg, or jokes about it. 1 
uoderstand. He’s getting nch, he’s busy, he can’t bother 
about me. IM had some money, even a little, even only a 
hundred roubles. I’d throw up everythmg and go away. 
I’d go into a convent. 

"TEofimov. How nice ! 

Vabya. [To Trofimov] A student ought to have sense 1 
[Gently, *n tears] How ugly you are now, Peter, how old 
you’ve grown ! [To Lubov Andebyevna, no longer cryvng] 
But 1 can’t go on vrathout working, little mother. I want 
to be doing something every minute. [Enter Yasha. 

Yasha. [Nearly laughtng] Epikhodov’s broken a bilhard 
cue ' [Exit. 

Vabta. Why is Epikhodov here ! Who said he could 
play billiard| ? 1 don’t understand these people. [Extt. 

Lubov. Don’t tease her, Peter, you see that she’s quite 
unhappy withbut that. 

Trofimov. She takes too much on herself, she keeps on 
interfering m other people’s business The whole summer 
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she’s given no peace to me or to Anya, she’s afraid we’U have 
a romance all to ourselves What has it to do with her < 
As if I’d ever given her grounds to beheve I’d stoop to such 
vulgarity ! We are above love. 

Lubov. Then I suppose I must be beneath love. [7n 
agtlation\ Why isn’t Leonid here * If I only knew whether 
the estate is sold or not ! The disaster seems to me so im- 
probable that I don’t know what to think, I’m aU at sea . . . 
I may scream ... or do something silly. Save me, Peter. 
Say something, say something 

Trofimov. Isn’t it all the same whether the estate is sold 
to-day or isn’t 1 It’s been all up with it for a long time , 
there’s no turning back, the path’s grown over. Be calm, 
dear, you shouldn’t deceive yourself ; for once m your life 
at any rate you must look the truth straight in the face. 

Lubov. What truth 1 You see where truth is, and where 
untruth is, but I seem to have lost my sight and see nothmg. 
You boldly settle all important questions, but tell me, dear, 
isn’t it because you’re young, because you haven’t had time 
to suffer till you settled a single one of your questions i 
You boldly look forward, isn’t it because you cannot foresee 
or expect anything terrible, because so far life has been 
hidden from your young eyes ? You are bolder, more 
honest, deeper than we are, but think only, be just a httle 
magnanimous, and have mercy on me. I was born here, my 
father and mother lived here, my grandfather too, I love this 
house. I couldn’t understand my life without that cherry 
orchard, and if it really must be sold, sell me with it ! 
[Embraces Trofimov, kisses bis forehead]. son was 
drowned here. . . . [Weeps] Have pity on me, good, kind 
man. i 

Trofimov. You know I sympathize with all my soul. 

Lubov. Yes, but it ought to be said difierently, difier- 
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ently. . . . {Takes another Tiamdkerckief, a tdegram falls on 
the floor] I’m so sick at heart to-day, you can’t imagine. 
Here it’s so nois3^ my soul shakes at every sound. I shake 
all over, and.I can’t go away by myself, I’m afraid of the 
silenc^ Don’t judge me harshly, Peter ... I love you, 
as if you belonged to my family. I’d gladly let Anya marry 
you, I swear it, only dear, you ought to work, finish your 
studies. You don’t do anything, only fate throws you 
about from place to place, it’s so odd. . . . Isn’t it true t 
YSs ? And you ought to do something to your beard to 
* ma^e it grow better. [Laughs] You are funny I 

Tkovihov. [Pxcking up telegram] I don’t want to be a 
Beau Brummel. 

Lubov. This telegram’s from Paris. I get one every day. 
Yesterday and to-day. That wild man is ill again, he’s bad 
^again. . . . He begs for forgiveness, and implores me to 
come, and I really ought to go to Paris to be near him. Yon 
look severe, Peter, but what can I do, my dear, what can I 
do ; he’s lU, he’s alone, unhappy, and who’s to look after 
•“rtHir, who’s to keep him away from his errors, to give him 
hiB medicme punctually 1 And why should I conceal it and 
say nothing about it ; I love him, that’s plam, I love him, I 
love him . . . That love is a stone round my neck ; I’m 
going with it to the bottom, but I love that stone and can’t 
live without it. [Squeezes Tbohuov’s hand] Don't think 
hardly of me, Peter, don’t say anything to me, don’t 
say . . . 

Tbopimov. [Weeping] For God’s sake forgive my speak- 
ing candidly, but that man has robbed you I 

Lubov. No, no, no, you oughtn’t to say that I 

* [Stops her ears. 

Tbofihov. But he’s a wretch, you alone don’t know it I 
He’s a petty thief, a dobody. ... 


T 
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Lubov. [Angri/, but restrained] You’re twenty-six or 
twenty-seven, and still a schoolboy of the second class I 

Trofimov. Why not ! 

Lunqy. You ought to be a man, at your age you ought to 
be ablo to understand those who love. And you ought to 
be in love yourself, you must fall in love I [Angry] Yes, 
yea I You aren’t pure, you’re just a freak, a queer fallow, 
a funny growth . . 

Trofimov. [In horror] What is she saying ! 

Lubov. “ I’m above love ' ” You’re not above love, 
you’re just what our Fieis calls a bungler. Not to have af 
mistress at your age ' 

Trofimov [In horror] This is awful • What is she 
saying * [Goes qutckly up into the dramng-room, clutching 
his head] It’s awful ... 1 can’t stand it. I’ll go away 
[Exit, but returns at once] All is over between us ! [Bont^ 

Lubov [Shouts after htm] Peter, wait 1 SiUy man, I was 
jokmg ! Peter ' [Somebody is heard going out and falling 
downstairs noisily Ahya and Varya scream , laughter ts 
heard immediately] What’s that * • 

Anya comes running in, laughing. 

Anya Peter’s fallen downstairs i [Runs out again. 

Lubov This Peter’s a marvel. 

The Station-master stands in the middle of the 
drawing-room and recites “ The Magdalen ” by 
Tolstoy. He is listened to, but he has only de- 
livered a few lines when a waltz is heard from 
the front room, and the recitation is stopped. Every- 
body dances. Trofimov, Anya, Varya, and 
Lubov Andrbyevna come in from the front room. 

Lubov. Well, Peter you pure soul . .i,. I beg your 
pardon . . . let’s dance. 

She dances unth Peter. Anya and Varya dance. 
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Eikbs enters and stands h%s stick by a side door. 

Yasha has also cotne in a7id looks on at the dance. 

Yasha. Well, grandfather 1 

Fihbs. I’m' not well. At our balla some tin& back, 
generals and barons and adnurals used to dance, and now 
we send for post-office clerks and the Station-master, and 
even they come as a favour. I’m very weak. The dead 
master, the grandfather, used to give everybody sealmg-wax 
wh^n anything was wrong. I’ve taken seabng-waz every 
^ay for twenty years, and more ; perhaps that’s why I still 
hve* 

Yasha. I’m tired of you, grandfather. [Yawns] If you’d 
only hurry up and kick the bucket. 

Fiers Oh you . . . bungler ! [Mutters 

Trofimov and Lubov Anubxysvna dance tn the 
rece‘^tion-room, then into the sitting-room. 

Lunov Merfi I’ll sit down [&'i<s] I’m tired 
JS/iter Anya * 

Asya [Excited'\ Somebody m the kitchen was saymg 
just now that the cherry orchard was sold to-day. 

Lubov. Sold to whom. 

Anya. He didn’t say to whom He’s gone mad 

[Dances ovt into the reception-room mth Trofimov. 

Yasha. Some old man was chattering about it a long 
time ago. A stranger ! 

Fiebs And Leonid Andreyevitch isn’t here yet, he hasn’t 
come He’s wearing a light, demi-saison overcoat. He’ll 
catch cold. Oh these young fellows. 

Lubov, f^ll die of this Go and find out, Yasha, to whom 
it’s sold. • 

Yasha Oh, but he’s been gone a long time, the old 
man [Laughs 
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Lubov. [SUgMy vexed] Why do you laugh ? What are 
you glad about * 

Yasha. Epikhodov’s too funny. Fe’s a silly man. 
Two-a&d-twenty troubles.' 

Lubov. Fiers, if the estate is sold, where will you go ? 
Fibbs. I’ll go wherever you order me to go. „ 
Lubov. Why do you look like that ? Are you ill 1 I 
think you ought to go to bed. . . . 

Eibbs. Yea . . . {Withasmih] I’ll go to bed, and t^o’U 
hand things round and give orders without me 1 I’vp 
the whole house on my shoulders. < 

Yasha. [To Lubov Andkbtevna] Lubov Andreyevna’ 
I want to ask a favour of you, if you’ll be so kind 1 If you 
go to Paris agam, then please take me with you. It’s 
absolutely impossible for me to stop here [Looking round ; 
in an undertone] What’s the good of talking about it, yda 
see for yourself that this is an lyieduoated country, with an 
immoral population, and it’s so dull. The food in the 
kitchen is beastly, and here’s this Fiers walking a boi ^t 
mumbhng various inappropriate things. Take me with 
you, be so kmd 1 

Enter Pischin. 

PisoHiH. I come to ask for the pleasure of a little waltz, 
dear lady. . . . [Lubov Andeeybvna goes to Tiirti] But all 
the same, you wonderful woman, I must have 180 httle 
roubles from you. ... I must . . . [They dance] 180 
bttle roubles . . . [They go through into the dravnng-room, 
Yasha. [Sings softly] 

“ Oh, will you understand 
My soul’s deep restlessness ! ’J 

In the drawing-room a figure in a grey top-hat and 
in baggy check trousers is waving its Jiands and 
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jumj/ing about ; there are cries of" Bravo, Charhtta 
Ivanovna f ” 

Ddnyabha. [Siojjs to 'powder her face] The young mistress 
tells me^to da&ce — there are a lot of gentlemen, but few 
ladies — and my head goes round when I dance, and my 
heart heats, Fiers Nicolaevitch ; the Post-office clerk told 
me somethmg just now which made me catch my breath. 

[The muste grows fa%ni. 

PijiBS. What did he say to you * 

, Donyasha lie says, “ You’ie like a httle flower.” 

Yasha. [Yawns] Impolite. . . . [Esnt. 

Donyasha. Like a little flower. I’m such a delicate 
girl ; I simply love words of tenderness. 

Fieks. You’ll lose your head. 

Enter Epikhodov 

•Epxkhodov You, Avdotya Fedorovna, want to see me 
no more than if I was some insect Oh, life I 

Donyasha. What do you want 1 

F.pikhodov. Undoubtedly, perhaps, you may be right. 
[SigAs] But, certainly, if you regard the matter from the 
aspect, then you, if I may say so, and you must excuse my ' 
candidness, have absolutely reduced me to a state of mmd. 
I know my fate, every day somethmg unfortunate happens to 
me, and I’ve groAvn used to it a long time ago, I even look 
at my fate with a smile. You gave me your word, and 
though 1 . . . 

Donyasha. Please, we’ll talk later on, but leave me 
alone now. I’m meditating now. [Plays with her fan. 

Epikbodop. Every day something unfortunate happens 
to me, and I,^if I may so express myself, only snoile, and 
even laugh. 

Vabya enters from the drawing-room. 

. Vabya. Haven’t you gone yet, Simeon f You really 
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have no respect for anybody [To DuntashaT Yon go 
away, Dunyasha. [To Epikhodov] You play billiards and 
break a cue, and walk about the drawii^-room as if you 
were a vwitor 1 „ 

Epikhodov. You cannot, if I may say so, call me to 
order. ■ 

Vabya. I’m not calhng you to order. I’m only telhng 
yon. You just walk about from place to place and 
never do your work. Goodness only knows why we keep 
a clerk. j 

Epikhodov. [Offended^ Whether I work, or walk ab'out, 
or eat, or play billiards, is only a matter to be settled by 
people of understandmg and my elders 
Varya. You dare to talk to me like that • [Furxout\ 
You dare 1 You mean that I know nothing * Get out of 
this ! This minute ! , ' 

Epikhodov. [Vertioua] I must ask you to express your- 
self more delicately. 

Vabya. [Beside herself] Get out this mmute. Get 
[He goes to the door, she follows] Two-and-twenty troubles I 
I don’t want any sign of you here I I don’t want to 
see anything of you I [Epikhodov has gone out ; his 
voice can be heard outside : “ I’ll make a complaint against 
you.”] What, conung back ! [Snatches up the stick left 
by Fiers by the door] Go ... go ... go, I’ll show 
you . . Are you going 1 Are you going 1 Well, then 

take that. hits out as Lofakhin enters. 

Lopakhin. Much obhged. 

Vabya. [Angry but amused] I’m sorry. 

Lopakhiii. Never mind. I thank you for ijiy pleasant 
reception. 

Vabya. It isn’t worth any tiianks. [Walks away, then 
looks back and asks gently] I ^dn’t hurt you, did I ^ 
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Lofaehin. No, not at all. There’ll be an enormona 
bump, that’s all. 

Voicss FROM Ti«! Drawino-room. Lopahhin’s returned I 
Ermoliy Alezejevitch I 

PisCHiM. Now we’ll see what there is to see and hear 
what^ there is to hear. . . . [Zwses Lofaehin] You smell 
of cognac, my dear, my souL And we’re all having a good 
time. 

Enter Lubov Anubeyevna. 

Lubov. Is that you, Ermolai Alexeyevitch t Why were 
you'so long 1 Where’s Leonid ? 

Lofakhin. Leomd Andreyevitch came back with me, 
he’s coming. . . . 

Lubov. [Exctted] Well, what 1 Is it sold ! Tell me * 

Lofakhim [Confused, afraid to show his pleasure] The 
sale ended igp at four o’clock. . . We missed the tram, 
and had to wait till half'^ast mne. heamly] Ooh I 

My head’s gomg round a little. 

--- Enter Gary ; m h%s right hand he carries things he 
has bought, with his left he wipes away his tears. 

Lubov. Leon, what’s happened 1 Leon, well 1 [Im- 
patiently, in feora] Quick, for the love of God . . 

Gaev. [iSays nothing to her, only waves his hand ; to 
Fiers, weepingl Here, take this. . . . Here are anchovies, 
herrings from Kertch . . . I’ve had no food to-day. . . . 
I have had a time 1 [The door from the hlliard-room is open ; 
the chchmg of the balls w heard, and Yasha’s voice, “ Seven, 
eighteen ! ” Gary’s expression changes, he ones no more] 
I’m awfullj^ tired. Let me change my clothes, Fiers. 

^ Goes , out through the dramng-room ; Fiers aflei 
, him 

Fischih. What happened 1 Come on, tell us I 

LfBOV. Is the cherry orchard sold 1 
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IiOFAKBlll. It is sold. 

Lotov. Who bought it t 

liOPAJCHiN. I bought it. g 

LtIbov AiniRKYEVNA M Overwhelmed ; she wou^d fcM 
if she were not standing hy cm armchair and a 
table. Vabta ialces her keys off her bdt, throws 
them on the floor, into the middle of the room and 
goes out. 

Lofasech. I bought it I Wait, ladies and gentlemcai, 
please, my head’s going round, I can’t talk. . . . [Laughi 
When we got to Ibe sale, Deriganov was there already. 
Leonid Andreyevitchhad only fifteen thousand roubles, and 
Deiiganov offered thirty thousand on top of the mortgage 
to begin with. I saw how matters were, so I grabbed hold 
of him and bid forty. He went up to forty-five, I offered 
fifty-five. That means he went up by fives and I went up 
by tens. . . . Well, it came to amend.ii I bid ninety more 
than the mortgage ; and it stayed with me. The cherry 
orchard is mme now, mine I [Roars unthlaughter] My 6fltL> 
my God, the cherry orchard’s mine I Tell me I’m drunk, 
or mad, or dreaming. . . . [Stamys his feet] Don’t laugh 
at me I If my father and grandfather rose from their 
graves and looked at the whole affair, and saw how their 
, Ermolai, their beaten and uneducated Ermolai, who used 
to run barefoot in the winter, how that very Ermolai has 
bought an estate, which is the most beautiful thing in the 
world ! I’ve bought the estate where my grandfather and 
my father were slaves, where they weren’t even allowed into 
the kitchen. rmasleep,it’Bonly a dream, an illusion. . . . 
It’s the fruit of imagination, wrapped in the fog^of the^ un- 
known. . . . [Picks up the keys, mody smilvng] She t^,ew 
down the keys, she wanted to show she was no longer 
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misfxess heie . . . \Jtnghs keys] Well, it’s all one! 
[Hears the hand tuning up] Eh, mu&iciaus, play, I want; to 
hear you ! Coznj and look at Erinolai Lopakhin laying hia 
Bze to^he cherry orchard, come and look at the treeS falling 1 
We’U build villas here, and our grandsons and great- 
graudsons wiH see a new life here. . . . Play on, music 1 
[The land plays. Lubov ANUEBYBVNA'Sinifcs mto a chair 
and weeps bilteily Lopakeiit continues reproachfully] 
Wiy then, why didn’t you take my advice 1 My poor, dear 

• woman, you can’t go back now. [Weeps] Oh, if only the 
whole thmg was done with, if only our uneven, unhappy 
life were changed ' 

PisCHiN. [Takes his arm ; in an undertone] She’s crying. 
Let’s go into the drawing-room and leave her by herself . . . 
come on. . . . [Takes his arm and leads him out. 

* Lopakhi^. What’s that * Bandsmen, play nicely 1 Go 
on, do just as 1 want yoiito 1 [Ironically] The new owner, 
the owner of the cherry orchard is coming ! [He accidentaUy 

■ hncsks up against a little table and nearly upsets the candelabra] 
I can pay for everything now < [Exit with Pischin. 

In the reception-room and the drawing-room nobody re- 
mains except Lubov Andbbyevna, who sits huddled 
up and ueepinq bitterly. The band plays softly, 
ksns. and Tbofimov come in quickly. Anya goes 
up to her mother and goes on her knees in front of 
her. Trofimov stands at the drawing-room en- 
trance 

Anya. Mother 1 mother, are you crying ? My dear, 
Intidj goSd mother, my beautiful mother, I love you I 
Bles^ you I The cherry orchard ie sold, we’ve got it no 
longer, it’s true, true, but don’t cry mother, you’ve still got 
your life before you, you’ve still your beautiful pure soul. . . . 
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Come with me, come, dear, away from here, come ' We’ll 
plant a new garden, finer than this, and you’ll see it, and 
you’ll understand, and deep joy, gentle joy will sink into 
your Boul,''hke the evening son, and you’ll smile, mother 1 
Come, dear, let’s go I 

Curtain. 



ACT FOUR 

The stage ts set as for Act I. There ai e no curtains on the 
tnndows, no pictures , only a few pieces of furniture are 
left , they are piled up in a corner as if for sale The 
emptiness is felt. By the door that leads out of the house 
and at the hack of the stage, portmanteaux and travelling 
paraphernalia are piled up The door on the left is open ; 
the voices of Vakya and Anta can he heard through it. 
Lopakhin stands and waits Yasha holds a tray with 
little tumblers of champagne Outside, Epikhobov m 
tying itp a hox Voices are heard behind the stage. The 
peasants have come to say good-bye. The voice of Gaby 
w heard : “ Thank you, brothers, thank you.’* 

Yasha. The common people have come to say good-bye. 
I am of the opinion, Ermolai Alexcyevitch, that they’re 
good people, but they don’t understand very much 

The voices die away Lubov Andkeyevna and Gabv 
enter She is not crying but is pale, and her /ace* 
trembles , she can hardly speak 
Gaev You gave them your purse, Luba. You can’t go 
on like that, you can’t ! 

Lubov I couldn’t help myself, I couldn’t I \They go out 
LoFA^blK. [In the doorway, looking after them'] Please, 

I a^ yoiumost humbly ' Just a little gl.isa to say good- 
by/ I didn’t remember to bring any from town and I 
only found one bottle at the station Please, do ' [Pause] 
wh’t you really have any * [Goes away from the door] If I 
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only knew — I wouldn’t have bought any. Well, I shan’t 
dnnk any either. [Yasha carefully puts the tray on a c/iair] 
You have a drink, Yasha, at any rate. , 

Yasha. Yo those departing ! And good luck to those 
who stay behind ! [Ihmhs'] I can assure you that this isn’t 
real champagne. • 

Lofahhin. Eight roubles a bottle. [Pause] It’s devilish 
cold here. 

Yasha. There are no fires to-day, we’re going away. 

[Laughs 

Lopahhin. What’s the matter with you t 
Yasha. I’m ]uat pleased. 

Lopakhin. It’s October outside, but it’s as sunny and 
as quiet as if it were summer. Good for building. [Looking 
at his watch and speaking through the door] Ladies and 
gentlemen, please remember that it’s only forty-seven 
minutes till the tram goes 1 You mjist go off to the station 
in twenty minutes Hurry up. 

Trofimov, tn an overcoat, comes tn from the ground^ 
Trofimov. I think it’s time we went. The carriages 
are waitmg. Where the devil are my goloshes ? They’re 
lost. [Through the door] Anya, I can’t find my goloshes ! 
I can’t ! 

• Lopakhih. I’ve got to go to Kharkov. I’m gomg in the 
same tram as you. I’m going to spend the whole winter 
in Kharkov. I’ve been haugmg about with you people, 
going rusty without work. I can’t Lve without workmg. 
I must have something to do with my hands ; they hang 
about as if they weren’t mine at all. « 

Trofimov. We’ll go away now and then yoq’ll st.-'^rt 
again on your useful labours. 

LoPAEHiN. Have a glass. 

Trofimov. I won’t. 
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Lopakhin. So you're off to Moscow now ? 

Trofimov. Yes. I’ll see them mto town and to-morrow 
I’m off to Moscow. 

LoPAEHifi. '$'es. ... I expect the professors don’t 
lectdie nowadays ; they’re waiting till you turn up 1 

Trofimov. That’s not yont business. 

Lofakhin. How many years have you been going to the 
university ? 

Trofimov. Think of something fresh. This is old and 
flat. [Looking for his goloshes\ You know, we may not meet 
each other again, so just let me give you a word of advice 
on parting : “ Don’t wave your hands about ! Get nd of 
that habit of waving them about. And then, budding 
vdlas and reckoning on their residents becoming freeholders 
in time — that’s the same thing ; it’s aU a matter of waving 
your hands about. . . . Whether I want to or not, you 
know, I like you. You’ve thm, dehcate fingers, like those 
of an artist, and you’ve a thin, dehcate soul. . . .” 

Lofakhin. [Embraces him] Good-bye, dear fellow. Thanks 
for aU you’ve said If you want any, take some money 
from me for the journey. 

Trofimov. Why should I * I don’t want it. 

Lopakhin. But you’ve nothing 1 

Trofimov. Yes, I have, thank you ; I’ve got some for 
a translation. Here it is in my pocket. [Nervously'] But 
I can’t find my goloshes I 

Varya. [From the other room] Take your rubbish away ! 

[Throws a fair of rubber goloshes on to the stage, 

Trofjmov. Why are you angry, Varya ! TTm 1 These 
aren’t mj goloshes ' 

^OPAEHiN In the spring I sowed three thousand acres 
of poppies, and now I’ve made forty thousand roubles 
nit profit. And when my poppies were in flower, what a 
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picture it was ! So I, as I was saying, made forty thousand 
roubles, and I mean I’d like to lend you some, because I 
can afiord it. Why turn up your nose at it ^ I’m just a 
simple pleasant ... ‘ 

Tkofimov Your father was a peasant, mine Was a 
chemist, and that means absolutely nothing. [Lofakein 
takes out hts pocket-book] No, no. . . Even if you gave me 
twenty thousand I should refuse. I’m a free man. And 
everything that all you people, rich and poor, value so 
highly and so dearly hasn’t the least influence over m5 , 
it’s like a flock of down m the wind I can do without ypu, 
I can pass you by I’m strong and proud. Mankind goes 
on to the highest truths and to the highest happiness 
such as IS only possible on earth, and I go m the front 
ranks ! 

Lofakhin Will you get there * 

Trofimov. I will [Pause] I’ll get there and show others 
the way [Axes cutting the trees are heard tn the distance, 

Lopakhin. Well, good-bye, old man. It’s time to go. 
Here we stand pulling one another’s noses, but hfe goes 
its own way all the time When I work for a long time, 
and I don’t get tired, then I think more easily, and I think 
I get to understand why I exist And there are so many 
people in Russia, brother, who live for nothing at all. 
Still, work goes on without that Leonid Andreyevitch, 
they say, has accepted a post m a bank ; he will get sixty 
thousand roubles a year. . . But he won’t stand it ; 
he’s very lazy 

Anva. [At the door] Mother asks if you will s^p them 
cutting down the orchard until she has gone away. 

Trofimov. Yea, really, you ought to have enough Xact 
not to do that. [^Y^’ 

Lofakbin. All right, all right . . . yes, he’s right. [Pipt 
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A»ta Has Fiera b^n sent to the hospital ? 

Yasha. I gave the order this morning. I suppose they’ve 
sent him 

Anta. \Tfl ISpikhodov, who crosses the roow] Simeon 
Pantwleyeyitch, please make inquiries if Fieis has been 
sent to the hospital 

l^ASHA. [Offended] 1 told Egor this morning. What’s 
the use of asking ten times ! 

Epikhodov. The aged Fiers, in my conclusive opinion, 
isA’t worth mending ; his forefathers had better have him. 
I qnly envy him [Puts a trunk on a hai-hox and squashes 
i<] Well, of course 1 thought so 1 [Esnt. 

Yasha. [Grinning] Two-and-twenty troubles 

Vabta. [Behind the door] Has Fiers been taken away 
to the hospital 1 

Anya. Yes. 

Vabya Why didn’t they take the letter to the doctor ? 

Anya It’ll have to be" sent after him. [Emt. 

Vabya [In the next room] Where’s Yasha * Tell him 
his''mother’B come and wants to say good-bye to him 

Yasha [Waving his hand] She’ll make me lose all 
patience 1 

Dunyasha has meanwhile been bustling round the 
luggage ; now that Yasha is left alone, she goes 
up to him. 

Dunyasha. If you only looked at me once, Yasha. 
You’re going away, leaving me behind. . . . 

[Weeps and hugs him round the neck 

YashAj What’s the use of crying * [Drinks champagne] 
In BIX days I’ll be again in Paris. To-morrow we get into 
the ^xpresS and off we go 1 can hardly believe it. Yive 
la France ' It doesn’t suit me here, I can’t live here . . . 
it’» no good Well, I’ve seen the uncivilized world , 1 
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have had enough of it. [Drinka eh\jmf<igne\ What do yon 
want to cry for i You behave yourself properly, and then 
you won’t cry 

Dunv^.siia Somebody’s coining. ‘ 

He huillft around the Iwgtjaqe, tingtog softly. - Enter 
Lubov Andrk yevxa, Gaev, Axya, and Charlotta 
Ivanovna. 

Gabv We’d better be ofl. There’s no time left. [Looks 
at Yasha] Somebody smells of herrmg I 

Lubov . W e needn’t get mto oui carriages for ten mimAes 
. . . [Looks round the room] Good-bye, dear house, old' 
grandfather The winter will go, the spring will come, and 
then you’ll exist no more, you’ll be pulled down. How 
much these walls have seen 1 [Passtonalely kisses her 
daughter] My treasure, you’re radiant, your eyes flash like 
two jewels I Axe you happy ? Very ? ^ 

Anta Very ! A new life is begmmng, mottier ! 

Gaev, [Gatly] Yea, really, everything’s all right now. 
Before the cherry orchard was sold we all were excited and 
we sufiered, and then, when the question was solved Once 
and for all, we all calmed down, and even became cheerful 
I’m a bank oflicial now, and a flnancier . . . red m the 
middle ; and you, Luba, for some reason or other, look 
better, there’s no doubt about it. 

Lubov. Yes. My nerves are better, it’s true [SAe puts 
on her coat and hat] I sleep well Take my luggage out, 
Yasha. It’s time [To Anya] My httle girl, we’ll soon see 
each other again. . . . I’m oS to Paris. I’ll live there 
on the money your grandmother from Yaroslav sent along 
to buy the estate — ^bless her 1 — though it won’t last long. 

Anya. You’ll come back soon, soon, mother, 'won’t''you ^ 
I’ll get ready, and pass the exam, at the Higher Schooliand 
then I’ll work and help you. We’ll read all sorts of bj^oks 
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tD one another, won't we * [/Tiwe* her mother't hnndt} 
We’ll read in the autumn evenings ; we’ll read many books, 
and a beautiful new world will open up before us. ■ , , 
ITTioughtfuUyl 'S’ou'U come, mother. ... « 

Lu^ov m come, my darlmg. [Embraces her. 

Enter LoPAKHiif. Charlotta is singing to herself. 
Gaev. Charlotta is happy ; she smgs 1 
Charlotta [Tales a bundle, looking like a wrapjied^p 
iihi/] My little baby, bye-bye [The baby seems to answer, 
“ (>jia, O'la t ”] Hush, my nice httle boy. [“ Oua I Otm > ”] 
I m BO sorry for you ' [Throws the bundle bocA;] So please 
find me a new place I can’t go on like this. 

Lopakhin. We’ll find one, Charlotta Ivanovna, don’t 
you be afraid 

Gaev Everybody’s leavmg us. Varya’s going away, . . 

, we’ve suddenly become unnecessary. 

CearlotTa I’ve nowhere to hve in town. I must go 
away. [Hums] Never mind. 

Enter Pischix. 

Lopakhin. Nature’s marvel! 

PiscHiN. [P'uffingl Oh, let me get my breath back. 

I'm fagged out . . . My most honoured, give me some 
water . . . 

Gaev. Come for money, what ? I’m your humble ser- 
vant, and I’m going out of the way of temptation. [Njit. 

PiscHix I haven’t been here for ever so long . . . dear 
madam [To Lopakhin] You here ? Glad to see you . . . 
man of immense brain . . . take this . . . take it. . . . 
[ffttes LgPAKHTH money] Four hundred roubles. . . . 
That Jpaves 840. . . . 

Lopakhin [SAruys hxs shoulders in surprise] As if I 
wero dreammg. Where did you get this from f 
pIschin. Stop . . . it’s hot. ... A most unexpeoted 
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thing happened. Some Engbshmen. came along and found 
Bome white clay on my land . . [To Lxtbov AxDBiTBTifA] 
And here’s four hundred for yon • . . beaytifui lady. . . . 
[Giiei her money] Give you the rest later. .'. . 
water] Just now a young man in the train was saying that 
some great philosopher advises us all to jump od iqpfs. 
“ Jump ' ” he says, and that’s all. [Attontshed] To think 
of that, now ' More water ! 

Lopakhik. Who were these Englishmen 1 ^ 

PiscHiK I’ve leased oS the land vnth the clay to them 
for twenty-four years . . . Now, excuse me, I’ve no time. 
... I must run ofi. ... I must go to Znoikov and to 
Kardamonov ... I owe them all money. . . . [Z>rinis] 
Good-bye. I’U come in on Thursday. 

Lubov We’re just ofi to town, and to-morrow I go 
abroad 

P18CHIN [Ayxtated] What I Why to tovm t I see fur- 
niture . . . trunks . . Well, never mind. [Cryin?] Never 
mind These Englishmen are men of immense intellect. . . . 
Nevermind . . . Be happy. . . . God will help you. . . . 
Never mind. . , . Everything m this woild comes to an 
end . . . [Eisses Lubov Axdreyeviia's hand] And if you 
should happen to hear that my end has come, ]ust remember 
jtbia old . . . horse and say : “ There was one such and 
such a Simeonov-Pischin, God bless his soul. . . .” Won- 
derful weather . . . yes. . . . [Eant deeply moved, but 
returns at once and says in the door] Dashenka sent her 
love ' [Exit. 

Lubov. Now we can go. I’ve two anxieties,* though. 
The first is poor Fiers [Looks at her lootcA] We’vjs std^five 
minutes. . . . 

Anva. Mother, Piers has already been sent to 
hospital Yasha sent him ofi this mormng. 
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Lubov The second Is Varja. She’s used, to getting up 
early and to work, and now she’s no work to do she’s like 
a fish out of water. She’s grown thin and pale, and she 
cries poor , thitg . . . \Pause] You know vqry well, 
Eimokii Alezeyevitch, that I used to hope to marry her to 
you, and I suppose you are going to marry somebody 1 
IWiis'pers to Anya, who nods to Charlotta, and they both 
go out] She loves you, she’s your sort, and I don’t under- 
stand, I really don’t, why yon seem to be keeping away 
fr<tm each other. I don’t understand I 

l^OFAKHiN To tell the truth, I don’t understand it 
myself. It’s all so strange ... If there’s still time, ITl 
be ready at once . . . Let’s get it over, once and for all ; 
I don’t feel as if 1 could ever propose to her without 
you 

T,ubov Excellent It’ll only take a mmute. I’U call 
her. • 

LoPARHiN The champS.gne’8 very appropriate. [Looking 
at Ike tumblers] They’re empty, somebody’s already drunk 
thefti. [Y.^sua coughs] I call that bckmg it up ... 

Lubov. [Am noted] Excellent We’ll go out. Yasha, 
allez. I’U call her in . . . [At the door] Varya, leave that 
and come here Come 1 [Exit with Yasha. 

Lopakhin. [Looks at his watch] Yes. . . . [Pause. 

There is a restrained laugh behind the door, a whis'per, 
then Varya comes in 

Varya. [Looking at the luggage in silence] 1 can’t seem to 
find it. . . . 

Lopakhin. What are you lookmg for ! 

Vabya. I packed it myself and 1 don’t remember. [Pause. 

Lopakhin. Where are you going to now, Barbara 
Mihailovna 1 

aUbya 11 To the Baguhns. . . . I've got an agree 
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meat to go and look aftei their house ... as housekeepei 
or something. 

Lopakhin Is that at Yashnevo ? It’s about fifty miles. 
\Pause\ 6o life in this house is finished now 

Vakya. {Looking at the luggage] Where is it^ . . . 
perhaps I’ve put it away in the trunk . . Yes, there’ll 

be no more life in this house. . . . 

Lopakhin. And I’m off to Kharkov at once ... by 
this tram I’ve a lot of business on hand. I’m leaving 
Epikhodov here . . I’ve taken him on 

VAP.yA. Well, well ! 

Lopakhin. Last year at this time the snow was 
already falhng, if you remember, and now it’s nice and 
sunny. Only it’s rather cold. . . . There’s three degrees 
of frost. 

Vakya. I didn’t look. [Pause] And our thermometer’s 
broken ... ‘ [Pause 

Voice at the Door Ermolai Alexeyevitch 1 

Lopakhin. {As tf he has long been waiting to be called] 
This minute. {Exit qwitkly. 

Varya, sitting on the floor, futs her face on a bundle 
of doihes and weejjs gently. The door opens 
Lubov Andreyevna enters carefully 

Lubov Well 1 [Pause] We must go. 

Varya {Not crying now, wipes her eyes] Yes, it’s quite 
time, little mother. I’ll get to the Ragulins. to-day, if I 
don’t miss the train . . 

Lubov. {At the door] Anya, put on your things {Enter 
Anya, then Gaev, Charlotta Ivanovna. Gaev wears a 
warm overcoat with a cape A servant and drivers co^ in. 
Epikhodov bustles around the luggage] Now Ve can go 
away. 

Anya. {JoyfuUy] Away I 
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Gaev. Mj friends, tny dear fnends 1 Can I be silent, 
in leaving this house for evermore 1 — ean I restrain myself, 
in saying farewell, from expressing those feelings which 
now fill my .whde being ... I 

An^a. \Im,‘plonngly\ Uncle! 

Vaeya. Uncle, you shouldn’t ! 

Gaev. [iStuptdZy] Double the red into the middle. . . . 
I’ll he quiet. 

Enter Trofimov, then Lopaehin. 

Trofimov. Well, it’s time to he off. 

XiOFAEEiN'. Epikhodov, my coat ! 

Lubov I’ll sit here one more minute. It’s as if I’d 
never really noticed what the walls and ceilings of this 
house were like, and now I look at them greedily, with 
such tender love. . . . 

Gaev. I remember, when I was six years old, on Trini^ 
Sunday, I «at at this window and looked and saw my father 
going to church. ... * 

Lubov. Have all the things been taken away ? 

Lopakhin. Yes, all, I think [To Epikhodov, futting 
on his coat] You see that everything’s quite straight, 
Epikhodov. 

Epikhodov. [Hoarsdxj\ You may depend upon mo, 
Ermolai Alexeyevitch 1 

Lopakhin. What’s the matter with your voice 1 

Epikhodov. I swallowed something just now ; I was 
having a dunk of water. 

Yasha. [SwsptciousZy] What manners . . . 

Lubov. We go away, and not a soul remains behind 

L^pakThin. Till the spring. 

Varya.'' [Drojs on umbrella out of a bundle, ana tnems 
to he wamng xt about. Lofakhih appears to be fnghtenei\ 
What are you doing ? . . . I never thought . . . 
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Tbofimoy. Come along, let’s tajce our seats . . . it’s 
time I The train wiU be m directly 
Vabya Peter, here they are, your goloshes, by that 
trunk [7n tears\ And how old and dirty they are. . . . 
Trofimov. [Puttvnig them on] Come on ' 

Gaev. [Deeply moved, nearly crying] The tram . . . the 
station. . . . Cross in the middle, a white double in* the 
corner . . . 

Lubov. Let’s go I 

Lopakhin. Are you all here ^ There’s nobody eld6 ? 
[Locks the side-door on the left] There’s a lot of things in 
there I must lock them up. Come 1 
Anya. Good-bye, home * Good-bye, old life 1 
Trofimov. Welcome, new life. [Exit unth Asya. 

Varya looks round the room and goes out slowly. 
Yasibdi and Charlotta, with her little dog, go out. 
Lopakhin. Till the spnng, then ! Come on ^. . . till we 
meet again ! [Exit. 

Lubov Andreyevna and Gaev are left alone. They 
might almost have been waiting for that. TheyfaU 
into each other’s arms and sob restramedly and 
quietly, fearing that som^dy might hear them. 
Gaev. [In despair] My sister, my sister. . . . 

Lubov. My dear, my gentle, beautiful orchard 1 My 
life, my youth, my happiness, good-bye ! Good-bye I 
Anya’s Voice. [GoiJp] Mother! 

Trofimov’s Voice. [Gaily, excited] Coo-ee! 

Lubov. To look at the walls and the windows for the 
last time. . . . My dead mother used to like to walk about 
this room. . . . 

Gaev. My sister, my sister I 
Anya’s Voice. Mother 1 
Trofimov’s Voice. Coo-ee ! 
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Ucy FOUR 

Lubov. W§’re coming * [Tliey out. 

The stage ts emjlty. The sound of keys being turned 
in the locks is heard, and then the noise of the 
carnages going away It ts quiet. Then the sound 
of ay, aafe against the trees ts heard in the silence 
sadly and by itself Steps are heard Fiebs comes 
in from the door on the right. He ts dressed as usual, 
in a short jacket and white waistcoat ; slippers on 
his feet He 15 ill. He goes to the door and tries 
the handle. 

^lEBS It' a locked. They've gone away [Sits on a sofa'] 
*^hey’ve forgotten about me . . Never mind, I’ll sit 
here. . . . And Leonid Andreyevitoh will have gone in a 
light overcoat instead of putting on his fur coat . 
[Sii/As anxiously] I didn’t see . . Oh, these young 
people 1 [Mumbles iomething that cannot he understood] 
Life’s gone on as if I’d never hved [Lying down] I’ll he 
down . . . You’ve no stfengtli left m you, nothing left 
at all ... Oh, you . . bungler ' 

He lies without moving The distafii sound is heard, 
as if from the sky, of a breaking string, dying away 
sadly. Silence follows it, and only (he sound ts 
heard, some way away in the orchard, of the axe 
falling on the trees. 


Curtain. 



